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"  Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 
And  never  brought  to  mind  ? 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot. 
And  the  days  o'  lang  syne  f 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

THE   TETE-A-TETE. — THE    SONG. 

"  They  name  thee  before  me— 

A  knell  to  mine  ear — 
A  shudder  comes  o'er  me, 

Why  wert  thou  so  dear? 
They  know  not  I  know  thee, 

Who  knew  thee  too  well ; 
Long — long  shall  I  rue  thee, 

Too  deeply  to  tell ! 

In  secret  we  met, 

In  silence  I  grieve 
That  thy  heart  could  forget, 

Thy  spirit  deceive  ; 
If  I  should  meet  thee 

After  long  years, 
How  should  I  greet  thee? 

With  silence  and  tears  1" 

ON  the  following  morning  the  ladies  in 
Wimpole-street  received  a  visit  from  the  baronet 
and  his  sister.     Lady  Williams  met  them  with 
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the  utmost  cordiality  and  politeness ;  she  was 
determined  on  giving  Mabel  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity of  engaging  the  attention  of  Sir  Richard, 
and,  ere  he  had  been  many  weeks  in  town,  he 
was  on  the  most  intimate  footing  in  her  ladyship's 
family. 

The  gay  life  which  Lady  Williams  led, 
pleased  Mabel  at  first  by  its  novelty  ;  but  when 
that  wore  away,  the  same  continued  round  of 
visits,  the  same  whirl  of  dissipation,  and  oft- 
repeated  methods  of  killing  time,  lost  their 
powers  of  attraction  also ;  she  looked  upon  the 
world,  all  was  heartless,  vain  and  frivolous ;  she 
looked  within  herself,  cheerless,  and  solitary 
were  her  feelings ;  and  though  she  was  not 
miserable,  there  was  a  void  in  her  bosom  which 
required  to  be  filled  up,  ere  she  could  taste  real 
happiness.  Excepting  an  occasional  letter  from 
Lucy  Jones,  she  held  no  rational  intercourse  with 
any  one,  save  Miss  Mac-Alister  and  her  brother ; 
she  loved  Helen  tenderly,  and  the  more  she 
knew  of  the  baronet  the  more  she  admired  him ; 
indeed  he  seemed  to  be  a  being  of  himself,  for 
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he  combined  all  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  all 
the  acute  penetration  of  a  practised  observer, 
with  the  gaiety  of  youth,  and  the  urbanity  of  a 
generous  heart. 

Yet  much  as  Mabel  esteemed  him,  she  always 
felt  under  restraint  when  in  his  presence :  he 
appeared,  to  her,  to  look  for  perfection  in  every 
thing,  and  to  contemn  all  tilings  which  did  not 
reach  the  highest  point  of  excellence, 

"I  like  your  brother  well,"  was  her  reply  to 
Miss  Mac-Alister,  when  asked  by  that  lady 
what  she  thought  of  him,  "no  one  can  know 
him  and  not  respect  him;  yet  I  always  feel 
frightened  whenever  he  looks  at  or  addresses 
me. 

"  Indeed !  is  he  then  so  horrible  V 

"  I  can  find  no  fault  in  him,"  said  Mabel, 
"  except  that  he  seems  to  expect  equal 
perfection  in  others,  which  I  am  sure  he  is  not 
likely  to  meet  with;  I  arn  conscious  that  I  possess 
many  foibles,  therefore,  naturally,  shrink  from 
the  scrutiny  of  a  man  like  the  baronet.  He 
appears,  to  me,  to  be  a  being  of  a  different  world, 
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who  wonders  that  he  cannot  discover  amongst 
mankind  the  excellencies  of  his  native  sphere. 
Would  he  be  content  with  that  whimsical 
compound  of  good  and  evil — human  nature, 
there  might  be  some  chance  of  the  best  of  us 
getting  into  his  good  graces ;  but  as  that  is  out 
of  the  question,  it  is  quite  alarming  for  a  poor 
insignificant  worm  like  myself  to  be  exposed  to 
his  observation." 

"  Mabel,  you  are  too  severe,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Mac-Alister,  half  vexed,  "you  never  saw  him 
frown  on  any  one." 

"  Frown  ?  no  I  never  beheld  a  frown  upon 
his  countenance,  I  have  never  even  seen  him 
out  of  temper,  but  a  man  may  shew  his  contempt, 
Helen,  without  losing  his  temper.  Every  thing 
which  passes  before  Sir  Richard  Gordon  seems 
to  be  of  too  trifling  a  nature  to  excite  his  appro- 
bation or  censure;  yet  there  is  nothing  like 
ostentation  or  conceit  in  this ;  there  is  an  unpre- 
sumiug  grandeur  about  him,  which  forces  you  to 
admire  and  forbids  vou   to   dislike   him.    even 
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whilst  he  makes  you  dislike  yourself, — 

"  He  has,  if  'tis  not  nature's  boon,  the  art " 

of  throwing  all  our  faults  back  upon  ourselves ; 
and  though  he  is  the  discoverer  of  our  imperfec- 
tions, we  like  him  not  the  less  for  it,  he  probes  us, 
yet  it  is  with  ourselves  we  are  displeased,  and 
not  with  him." 

u  Do  you  like  him?"  asked  Helen. 

"  As  much  as  I  can  like,  where  I  admire  ami 
fear." 

"  Could  you  love  him  ? " 

"  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  love  and 
liking." 

This  conversation  passed  in  Lady  Williams's 
drawing-room ;  her  ladyship  had  gone  out  to  pay 
some  morning  visits,  and  on  her  return,  informed 
the  ladies  that  she  had  accepted  an  invitation 
from  Sir  Richard  Gordon,  to  accompany  him  to 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  the  evening. 

At  the  appointed  time  Lady  Williams  (who 
would  have  relinquished  any  engagement  for  the 
sake  of  attending  to  one  made  by  Sir  Richard 
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Gordon)  with  Mabel,  was  in  readiness,  when  the 
baronet  and  his  sister  arrived. 

On  entering  the  theatre,  Mabel  was  delighted 
by  the  grandeur  of  the  house  :  the  loft}'-  entrance, 
the  noble  flights  of  stairs,  the  brilliancy  of  the 
lights,  the  ornaments,  the  painting,  the  music, 
and  the  crouds  of  beauty  and  fashion  so  arranged 
as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  tastefully  varie- 
gated flower-garden ;  whilst  the  glitter  of 
uiamonds  might  aptly  have  served  as  emblems 
of  the  shining  dew-drops  on  the  tender  buds : 
but  as  this  fantastic  idea  passed  across  her  ima- 
gination, she  could  not  avoid  thinking  that  there 
appeared  to  be  a  greater  number  of  tulips  and 
sun-flowers,  than  of  violets  and  lilies ;  and, 
perhaps,  had  she  been  capable  of  taking  a 
deeper  scrutiny,  heart 's-ease  would  have  been 
found  the  scarcest  flower  in  the  parterre. 

Lady  Emma  Racket,  with  a  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  was  seated  in  the  adjoining  box, 
and  Mabel  fancied  that  her  ladyship  looked 
displeased  as  they  entered.  They  took  their 
seats,    and    in.  a   short  time   the   performance 
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commenced.  The  play  was  "  The  Devil's 
Bridge." 

The  attention  of  Mabel  was  rivetted  upon  the 
stage,  until  attracted  by  a  low  whispering  near 
her,  when  she  distinctly  heard  Lady  Emma  say, 
in  a  low  tone,  to  one  of  the  party,  "  To  think 
of  pushing  herself  into  a  society  she  has  no  right 
to!" 

"  Who  is  she  ?"  was  asked. 

'"  A  poor  girl,  whom  Lady  Williams  has  taken 
to  and  educated  ;  but  of  no  family,  I  believe.  It  is 
evident  that  her  ladyship  is  looking  out  for  a 
husband  for  her;  if  they  expect  to  catch  the 
baronet  they  will  be  disappointed." 

Mabel  was  covered  with  confusion,  for  she 
could  not  doubt  that  this  speech  alluded  to  her ; 
she  did  not  dare  to  raise  her  eyes  lest  she  should 
encounter  the  glance  of  contempt  from  those 
around  her,  and  dreaded  lest  the  conversation 
should  be  overheard  hy  Miss  Mac-Alister  or  her 
brother:  with  her  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  the 
performance,  and  her  thoughts  rivetted  on  the 
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late  conversation,  she  sat  for  some  moments  in 
a  state  of  the  most  agonizing  feeling. 

"  The  Count  Belino  is  in  fine  voice,  to-night." 
said  Sir  Richard,  leaning  towards  Lady  Emma, 
who  had,  at  length,  succeeded  in  gaining  his 
attention. 

"  Is  he  ever  otherwise?"  exclaimed  Helen. 
"  Oh!  I  could  listen  to  him  for  ever!  But 
great  as  he  is  in  every  thing,  there  is  one  line  in 
"  Friend  of  my  Soul!"  which,  to  hear  him  sing, 
is  well  worth  a  drive  to  the  theatre  and  two  hours 
tedious  waiting  besides.,, 

"  And  what  may  that  line  be,  my  lively 
sister  V* 

"  Tis  like  affection's  dream," 

replied  Miss  Mac-Alister,  "The  deep  intonation 
of  a  voice  remarkable  for  its  sweetness,  and 
power,  the  distinct  pronunciation  of  words 
which  have  in  themselves  a  world  of  meaning, 
and  the  smooth,  unadorned  melody  of  an  air  so 
rich,  so  expressive,  with  the  graceful  style  of 
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the  singer,  combine  to  give  it  an  effect  more 
touching  than  many  a  more  brilliant  passage." 

"  Sir  Richard  Gordon  is  a  fine  singer,"  said 
Lady  Williams,  addressing  Mabel. 

"  Not  I,  indeed  ! "  exclaimed  the  baronet, 
"craving  pardon  for  so  abruptly  contradicting 
your  ladyship  ;  at  one  time,  indeed,  1  had  the 
vanity  to  flatter  myself  that  I  could  sing  tolerably 
well,  but  since  having  heard  a  countryman  of 
mine — or  rather  yours,  Miss  Glendower,  in 
Paris,  (the  Earl  of  Castle  Gwynne)  1  have 
closed  my  lips  for  ever." 

"  Castle  Gwynne  !  pray  who  ? — "  cried 
Mabel,  in  violent  agitation,  **  I  beg  pardon, 
Sir  Richard,  but  I  believe  you  mentioned  a 
name  that  is  familiar  to  me." 

"  Perhaps  I  did,  Miss  Glendower :  the  Earl 
of  Castle  Gwynne." 

"  You  knew  him  on  the  Continent!" 

"  I  did." 

"  Do  you  know  him  intimately  ?  " 

"  Not  very :  I  became  introduced  to  him, 
through  the   means  of  an    Italian   lady,    with 
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whom  he  is  acquainted,  and  to  whom  he  seems 
attached." 

The  blush  which  had  before  mantled  on  the 
cheek  of  Mabel,  faded  into  a  deadly  paleness, 
as  the  latter  words  reached  her  ear.  "  Ah!  " 
thought  she,  "  it  is  almost  two  years  since  our 
separation,  I  cannot  expect  him  to  remember 
me :  my  prophecy  is  fulfilled  !  "  A  Sigh  uncon- 
sciously escaped  her  bosom,  and  Sir  Richard 
Gordon,  who  was  now  sitting  close  beside  her, 
said  in  a  low  tone,  as  he  bent  towards  her, 
"  Whence  came  that  sigh,  Miss  Glendower, 
and  whither  is  it  bound  I  To  the  Continent?  " 

"Oh  no,"  ^  she  replied  ^  ith  a  forced  smile, 
*  its  destination,  as  well  as  its  source,  is  much 
nearer." 

"  If  I  mistake  not,  its  source  and  destina- 
tion are  both  on  the  Continent,"  said  the 
baronet,  u  though,  notwithstanding,  as  near  to 
the  heart  as  you  please.  Do  you  know  Lord 
G  wynne- Arthur  V 

"  I  knew  him  two  years  ago." 

"  Then  you  know  him  now  ?" 
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"  I  ain  not  sure  of  that." 

"  How  rigidly  precise  your  words  are,  Miss 
Glendower,  but  they  carry  an  insinuation  that 
Lord  Gwvnne- Arthur  is  a  changed  man;  else, 
knowing  him  two  years  ago,  and  knowing  him 
now,  would  be  one  and  the  same  thing." 

"  I  cannot  tell,  Sir  Richard,  wonderful 
alterations  may  be  effected  in  the  course  of  two 
years :  but  will  you  pardon  me  if  I  ask  a  few 
questions?      How    long    is   it  since  you   saw 

him  r 

"  The  last  time  was  about  a  month  before 
I  left  Paris;  he  was  then  residing  in  a  small 
villa,  at  a  short  distance  from  that  city,  be- 
longing to  the  brother  of  the  lady  I  lately 
mentioned." 

"  Lord  G  wynne- Arthur  was  the  friend  of  my 
father,"  observed  Mabel,  after  a  short  pause, 
"  they  were  on  the  most  intimate  terms,  and 
I  never  hear  his  name  without  being  reminded 
of  the  loss  1  have  sustained." 

She  turned  from  the  penetrating  gaze  of  the 
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baronet,  and  the  commencement  of  the  finale 
prevented  further  conversation. 

The  words  of  Sir  Richard  Gordon  dwelt  long 
in  the  memory  of  Mabel;  and,  when  she  retired 
for  the  night,  her  mind  was  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  inquietude.  "  Farewell,  Gwynne- 
Arthur!"  she  exclaimed,  "  farewell  for  ever! 
devoted,  perhaps  wedded,  to  another,  can  I 
expect  you  to  remember  me?  Every  thought 
and  every  wish  that  now  dwells  on  thee  must  be 
criminal,  I  will  stifle  all,  for  though  you  have 
ceased  to  love,  you  shall  still  esteem  me  !" 

A  new  train  of  ideas  suddenly  rushed  across 
her  mind.  Whence  had  Sir  Richard  Gordon 
obtained  this  intelligence  ?  And  how,  amid  the 
bustle  of  fashionable  life,  could  he  have  become 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  earl's  sentiments? 
Solely  from  report,  (which  is  known  to  be  the 
greatest  mischief-maker  on  the  face  of  the  earth) 
and  not  from  any  personal  communication  ;  the 
baronet  might  have  been  deceived  by  appear- 
ances, from  which  the  world  is  so  apt  to  form 
opinions ;    besides,    it  was  absolutely  necessary 
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for  her  peace  of  mind,  that  she  should  deem  this 
intelligence  ill-founded ;  and  in  this  situation 
she  resembled  a  shipwrecked  mariner,  catching 
at  straws  for  support  on  the  surface  of  a  stormy 
ocean. 

"  White  as  a  white  sail  on  a  dusky  sea, 
When  half  the  horizon's  clouded,  and  half  free, 
Fluttering  between  the  dun  wave  and  the  sky, 
Is  Hope's  last  gleam  in  man's  extremity. 
Her  anchor  parts  ;  but  still  her  snowy  sail 
Attracts  our  eye  amidst  the  rudest  gale  : 
Though  every  wave  she  climbs  divides  us  more, 
The  heart  still  follows  from  the  loneliest  shore."  * 

From  a  painful  and  troublesome  sleep,  Mabel 
awoke  to  the  consciousness  of  sorrow ;  it  is 
true  she  had  called  all  her  philosophy  to  her 
assistance,  but  her  numerous  resolutions,  at 
length,  ended  in  a  determination  to  seize  the 
first  opportunity  of  gaining  more  intelligence 
from  the  baronet,  on  this  important  subject; 
notwithstanding  his  awful  and  impenetrable 
air. 

*  The  Island* 
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Peggy,  as  usual,  attended  at  her  toilette,  and 
as  Mabel  seldom  checked  her  loquacity,  her 
tongue  ran  (his  morning  without  restraint. 

"  Lard,  Miss ! ?'  she  exclaimed,  "  tJiichim 
Lunnun's  a  vine  place  a'ter  all ;  but  massy  on 
me  !  I  thinks  there  be  no  end  to  the  ways  here  ; 
I'm  show  I  walked  more  'n  a  dozen  miles 
histerday,  'nit  they  says  T  han't  been  over  hafe 
on't." 

"  Where  did  you  go  to?"  asked  Miss  Glen- 
dower. 

"  Why,  Willum — you  knaws  Willum,  Miss, 
as  corned  up  wi  us  from  Beaih  ?  " 

"  Yes  r 

"  Well,  Willum,  as  I  was  a  saying,  got 
some  relations  living  t'other  side  o'  thick  big 
church  in  the  city,  and  ha'  lived  in  Lunnun 
himsel  some  time,  so  a'  said  if  my  lady  'd  gie 
us  leave  a'd  take  me  there  one  day,  and  shew 
me  all  the  vine  places  ;  I  told  Mrs.  Miller,  and 
histerday  my  lady  gied  us  the  whole  day  to 
oursels.  The  first  place  we  went  to  was  thick 
big  house   as   they  calls  the  Mooseem,    where 
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there  wasVt  much  worth  seeing  a'ter  all. 
There  was  some  great,  ugly  beastis,  wi  horns, 
a  top  o'  the  stair;  and  some  rooms  full  o'  stuffed 
birds  ;  and  little  hits  o'  Stone  in  jeweller's  glass 
boxes;  lard  a  massy!  We'd  pick  tip  better  and 
bigger  ones  about  the  roads,  down  cur  way. 
There  was  a  good  many  pretty  pictures,  to  be 
shour,  and  that  wur  all  as  I  cared  to  look  at. 

"  When  we  corned  down  stairs  again,  Wil- 
lum  tooked  I  into  some  under-ground  places, 
filled  wi  broken  images,  and  free  stone,  and 
thickum-like  trash;  and,  lard  Miss!  if  there 
wasn't  a  great  many  people  walking  about  in 
these  cellar-places,  what  they  called  marvel- 
yards,  or  summul ;  and  a  good  many  on  'cm  was 
sitting  down  ;  and  going  over  paper  wi  a  pencil, 
(like  you  when  yon  be  drawing)  and  making  belief 
to  draw  off  t hick um  broken  stones  :  I  seed  nothing 
there  worth  looking  at,  for  my  part,  all  a  pack 
of  rubbish ;  but  what  made  I  laugh  more  'n  any 
thing  else,  was  to  see  a  parcel  of  voice  standing 
round,  and  'miring,  a  kind  of  stone,  washing- tub, 
covered  all  over  wi  curious  little  figures,  as  they 
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said   belanged,    farmerly,    to  one  Alick  Saun- 
ders /" 

Mabel  had  tolerably  commanded  her  risible 
faculties  during  this  speech,  but  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  it,  she  burst  into  an  involuntary  laugh 
at  this  novel  description  of  Alexander's  bath ; 
"  I  hope  you  were  much  amused,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  and  where  did  you  go  to  afterwards?" 

"  Oh  !  we  went  through  some  dirty  streets 
to  tliickum  big  church  as  they  calls  St.  Paul's 
Theatre ;  and  moy  patience !  what  a  'mense 
place  it  is !  They  tooked  us  up  stairs,  and  to 
a  large  round  place,  where  they  tells  ye  to  sit 
down,  and  if  a  man  will  whisper  on  one  side 
on't,  it  sounds  on  t'other  like  thunder  !  Lard 
a  massy !  if  I  wernt  'most  tired  of  creeping 
through  them  chimbley-places  to  the  outside  o' 
the  steeple  -,  an*l  when  ye  be  there  they  tells  you 
to  look  down,  but  what  good  is  it,  when  the 
very  housen  byent  no  bigger  'n  mice  !  Well  to 
be  shour,  I  never  seed  nothing  like  it  in  my 
born  days :  the  Theatre  at  Wells  is  rather 
a  grandish  place,  but  it  be  nothing  to  t'olherum; 
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St.  Paul's,  Miss,  is,  for  all  the  world,  like  any 
thing  in  miuitur." 

As  it  is  considered  absolutely  vulgar  in  a  lady 
to  laugh  loud  and  immoderately,  however  irre- 
sistible the  impulse,  I  shall  notchuse  to  tell  my 
readers  how  much  my  heroine  laughed  ;  but  as 
even  Lord  Chesterfield  allows  us  to  smile,  let 
them  imagine  that  she  smiled — to  the  very 
extremity  of  smiling ;  and  Peggy  Bolter,  highly 
gratified  by  seeing  that  she  created  amusement, 
though  not  conscious  from  what  source  it 
sprung,  proceeded  in  her  narration. 

M  Well,  Miss,  a'ter  we  corned  home,  as  we'd 
got  the  evening  to  oursels,  we  thought  we'd 
go  to  the  play,  thof,  to  be  sure,  we  wasn't  a 
little  tired.  Howsomedever,  about  six  o'clock 
we  went  to  Drury-lane  Cathedral,  as  they  calls 
it ;  moy  patience,  if  thick um  place  didn't  beat  St. 
Paul's  Theatre  hollow  !  shich  lights  and  music, 
and  vine  dresses  !  We  was  sitting  in  the  top  row, 
and  when  I  looked  down,  and  saw  shich  a  many 
people's  heads  bobbing  about,  all  manner  o' 
colours,  I  thought  it  looked  for  all  the  world 
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like  the  patch-work  quilt  that  sister  and  I  made 
for  grandmother ;  and  then  the  playhouse  itsel 
was  clone  all  over  red  and  gowld,  same  as  my 
mother's  best  tea-caddy.  I  seed  ye,  Miss,  and 
my  lady,  and  Miss  Mac-Aiistcr,  and  thick 
grand-looking  gehnan,  Miss  Helen's  brother." 

A  slight  shade  now  crossed  the  brow  of 
Mabel,  as  though  she  had  experienced  a  sudden 
pang,  and  thanking  Peggy  for  her  services,  she 
hastily  dismissed  her. 

On  appearing  at  breakfast,  the  unusual  pale- 
ness of  her  looks  was  remarked  by  Lady  Wil- 
liams. "  1  fear,  Mabel,"  said  she,  "  that  a 
town  life  docs  not  agree  with  you  ;  dashing 
about  and  late  hours,  unless  we  may  attribute  it 
to  some  other  cause,  seem  to  have  robbed  your 
cheeks  of  their  natural  bloom." 

This  observation  appeared,  strangely,  to  have 
the  effect  of  contradicting  itself,  by  spreading  a 
deep  crimson  over  the  face  of  Miss  Glendower, 
as  she  imagined  that  Lady  Williams  regarded 
her  with  a  look  expressive  of  mere,  much  more 
than  her  words. 
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"  ft  has,  I  fear  impaired  my  health,"  she  re- 
plied, "  for,  at  this  moment,  I  feel  ill,  very  ill, 
probably  the  effect  of  last  night's  fatigue ;  I 
should  be  glad  if  your  lad}  ship  would  allow  me 
to  remain  at  home  this  cs  ening*,  instead  of  going 
to  the  opera." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,  if  yon  wish  it,  but  can 
you  resist  such  an  opportunity  I  Sir  Richard 
Gordon  will  be  there." 

"  Will  he  V  exclaimed  Mabel,  with  involun- 
tary eagerness,  for  the  wish  to  obtain  more  in- 
formation respecting  Gwynne- Arthur,  overcame 
every  other  consideration. 

"  Ke  will,"  said  Lady  Williams,  auguring 
favourably  from  her  manner,  "  and,  moreover, 
will  be  much  disappointed  if  you  are  not  there." 

Mabel  smiled  increduotisly,  "  1  had  rather 
stay  at  home  this  evening,  notwithstanding,  if 
your  ladyship  pleases." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  pet  lamb,  and  I  suppose 
must  not  be  contradicted." 

The  evening  came,  the  carriage  was  ordered 
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at  an  early  hour,  and  Lady  Williams  drove  off 
to  join  a  party  for  the  Opera. 

Soon  after  her  departure,  Mabel,  seated  near 
the  fire,  began  again  to  reflect  on  the  communi 
cation  which  she  had  received  on  the  preceding 
evening.  "  I  knew  it  would  come  to  this,"  said 
she,  "  yet  am  unable  to  bear  it  with  firmness  ; 
strange  it  is  that  although  I  foresaw  this  conclu- 
sion to  our  romantic  attachment ;  it  is  yet 
distressing;  but  I  will  conquer  it,  Gwynne- 
Arthur,  pride, — feminine  pride,  reason,  prudence, 
— all  conspire  against  the  encouragement  of  so 
mad  a  passion!" 

It  was  these  and  similar  reflections  which 
occupied  her  mind  as  she  turned  over  the  leaves 
of  a  music-book,  not  knowing  why  she  did  so, 
when  a  beautiful  duett,  which  she  had  heard  the 
night  before,  caught  her  eye.  The  words  she 
thought  peculiarly  applicable  to  her  present 
situation,  and,  as  in  sorrow  the  soul  is  better 
soothed  by  congenial  objects  than  by  opposites, 
she  attempted  to  sing  them. 
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14  My  early  day,  what  joy  was  thine  ! 

That  day  is  gone  for  ever! 
And  never  more  can  it  be  mine, 

Oh,  never!  Oh,  never  \" 

These  are  the  words  she  sung,  dwelling  as 
long  as  possible  on  the  last  chord,  as  though 
unwilling  to  part  with  the  melancholy  theme ; 
and  though  she  may  have  failed  in  brilliancy  of 
execution,  her  voice  yet  expressed  a  high 
conception  of  the  subject,  and  intensity  of 
feeling. 

The  door  had  opened  without  her  observation, 
and  a  footman  now  announced  Sir  Richard 
Gordon. 

"  Sir  Richard  Gordon!"  exclaimed  Mabel 
in  surprise. 

"  Is  not  an  unwelcome  visitor,  I  hope?"  said 
the  baronet. 

"  An  unexpected  one,"  replied  Miss  Glen- 
dower. 

"  I  called  to  join  you  and  Lady  Willliams  on 
my    way   to    Lady  Langley's  party,  but  finding 
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that  you  were  at  borne  alone,  I  could  not  miss 
the  opportunity  of  paying  my  respects  to  you. 

"  Id  deed  I  that  was  very  kind  L"  exclaimed 
Mabel,  for  she  felt  that  this  from  the  baronet, 
was  a  mark  of  no  small  favour.  Sir  Richard 
Gordon  smiled  on  her,  as  he  would  smile  on 
a  child,  Mabel  blushed  and  trembled,  she  found 
herself  individually  exposed  to  a  scrutiny  she 
dreaded,  therefore  determined  on  dashing  into 
conversation  with  as  much  courage  as  she  could 
collect,  without  waiting  to  reconnoitre  the  ground 
she  was  treading  on.  "  You  will  be  late  for 
the  Opera,  Sir  Richard,"  she  exclaimed,  "  how 
can  you  think  of  absenting  yourself  so  long, 
when  you  know  that  Lady  Emma  Racket  will 
be  one  of  the  party?" 

"  I  do  know  it,"  replied  the  baronet,  "  and 
you  may  wonder  at  the  circumstance,  seeing  that 
Lady  Emma  is  remarkably  sedulous  in  com- 
manding attention  from  any  intimate  ac- 
quaintance." 

"  But  you  are  not  any  intimate  acquaintance, 
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you  are  wholly  and  solely  Sir  Richard  Gordon, 
whom  the  world  gives  decidedly  to  Lady 
Emma." 

'*  I  thank  heaven,  then:  that  the  world  has 
not  entire  control  over  my  actions !"  exclaimed 
Sir  Richard  Gordon,  spiritedly. 

"  Nay,"  said  Mabel,  "  I  hope  you  are  not 
one  of  those  who  think — "  she  stopped,  and 
blushed  ;  the  conclusion  of  her  sentence  might 
have  been  addressed  to  any  other  rn^ii,  but  mkh 
Sir  Hichard  Gordon  she  felt  that  »$lie  was  taking 
too  great  a  liberty, — "  to  creep  into  the  good 
graces  of  one  female,  by  ridiculing  another,"  was 
what  she  would  Iiav  e  said,  and  though  she  did  not 
utter  it,  the  baronet  divined  her  meaning. 

"  Heaven  forbid  !"  he  exclaimed,  "no,  Miss 
Glendower,  did  I  think  that  your  esteem,  or 
that  of  any  other  woman,  was  to  be  purchased 
at  the  expence  of  another's  reputation,  I  tell 
you  plainly  that  I  should  not  consider  it  worth 
obtaining." 

"  And  you  are  right,  "  said  Mabel,  "  I  did  not 
think  so,  even  whilst  I  was  about  to  utter  it." 
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"  But  surely  I  may  speak  of  such  glaring 
foibles  as  Lady  Emma's,  without  falling  under 
an  imputation  of  that  kind;  there  is  so  much 
difference  between  her  and  you,  Mabel." 

<l  She  knows  it,"  said  Mabel  colouring,  and 
the  conversation  of  the  preceding  evening, 
(which  she  was  confident  Sir  Richard  must  have 
heard,  from  his  approximation  to  her  ladyship 
at  the  time  she  was  speaking)  recurring  to  her 
recollection,  "  she  knows  and  glories  in  it." 

"  She  cannot !"  exclaimed  Sir  Richard, 
warmly,  "  if  she  really  knows  the  distinction, 
she  cannot  glory  in  it!" 

"  But  I  also  know  it,"  said  Mabel,  whilst 
the  proud  blush  of  conscious  rectitude  mantled 
on  her  cheek,  "  and,  perhaps,  feel  as  proud 
of  the  distinction  as  her  ladyship." 

"  You  may  with  more  propriety." 

n  I  sought  no  compliment,  Sir  Richard, 
when  I  made  the  remark.  There  is  an  opinion 
which  has  accompanied  me  from  the  first  dawn 
of  reflection,  and  perhaps  it  was  that  which 
dictated   my   speech :    •  That  our   feelings   are 
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a  kind  of  private  property,  so  exclusively  our 
own,  that  none  other  has  a  right  to  make  them 
subservient  to  his  purposes  or  pleasure :  and, 
when  those  feelings  are  trampled  upon,  it 
becomes  a  wanton  infringement  of  the  laws  of  a 
free  country." 

"  And  who  has  dared  to  trample  upon  yours, 
my  little  heroine  ? "  exclaimed  Sir  Richard 
Gordon,  half  jestingly. 

"  Oh,  no  one  at  present,"  replied  Mabel, 
dreading  the  awkwardness  of  an  explanation, 
and  at  the  same  time  wishing  to  turn  the  conver- 
sation to  G wynne- Arthur,  "  but  call  me  heroine, 
or  what  you  will,  I  shall  always  stand  up  in 
defence  of  my  feelings,  alias  my  personal 
property.  But  will  you  not  sing  ?  you,  who, 
I  understand,  can  sing  so  well,  will  surely  oblige 
me  once?" 

"  You  were  singing  as  I  entered." 

"  Yes." 

"  Part  of  a  duett  in  u  The  Devil's  Bridge," 
said  Sir  Richard,  opening  the  music-book  to  look 
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for  it,  and  here  is  another  beautiful  song  in  the 
same  Opera,  perhaps  you  know  it. 


"  Though  love  is  warm  awhile, 

Soon  it  grows  cold  : 
Absence  will  blight  the  smile, 

Ere  love  is  old." 


Mabel  acknowledged  that  it  was  certainly  a 
very  beautiful  song,  but  she  bent  her  eyes  to  the 
ground  as  she  spoke,  for  she  fancied  that  those 
of  the  baronet  were  fixed  with  a  marked  expres- 
sion upon  her  countenance,  and,  at  this  moment, 
she  thought  he  possessed  the  peculiar  power  of 
torturing. 

"  Do  you  not  play  the  piano,  or  the  harp,  or 
some  instrument?"  enquired  Mabel,  speaking 
quick  to  conceal  her  agitation. 

"I  do  play  some  instrument, "  replied  the 
baronet,  "  the  flute ;  and  if  you  will  not  laugh 
at  me,  Mabel,  I  will  confess  that  I  also  play  a 
little  on  the  lute,  (as  I  see  you  have  one  here ;) 
it    is   an   effeminate   instrument  you  will   say, 
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I  admit  it,  but  I  learnt  it  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  you  may  one  day  know  :  a  lady  was 
my  instructor,  and  if  she  wished  me  to  learn, 
could  I  refuse?  yet  it  is  ridiculous  in  a  man  who 
professes  to  be  a  soldier." 

"  A  soldier  ?"  repeated  Mabel  in  surprise. 

"  I  am,  or,  rather,  have  been,  there  being  but 
few  at  present." 

"  My  father  was  a  soldier,"  said  Mabel 
thoughtfully,  "  and  his  virtues  have  taught  me 
to  reverence  the  name.  But  the  song!  the 
song  !"  she  continued,  in  a  hurried  tone  of  voice, 
for  now  the  conversation  became  painful  in  every 
respect,  then  checking  herself  with  sudden 
recollection,  she  hastily  apologized  to  the  baronet 
for  detaining  him,  at  a  period  when  he  was 
engaged  to  attend  a  party  at  the  Opera.  "  Pray, 
go !"  she  exclaimed,  "  and  do  not  allow  me  to 
trespass  longer  upon  your  time." 

"  I  am  not  going,"  was  the  reply. 

•f  Not  going?" 

"  No :  I  have  altered  my  mind." 

"But  your  friends  will  be  disappointed." 
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"  Not  at  all  :  Lady  Williams  will  easily 
excuse  it  when  she  knows  the  cause,  and  to  the 
others  I  shall  not  chuse  to  explain.  If  yon  will 
allow  me,  Mabel,  I  will  remain  and  take  tea 
with  you  instead.  You  must  not  betray  me,"  he 
continued,  as  he  struck  the  strings  of  the  lute, 
"  for  besides  my  instructress,  none  but  Helen  is 
aware  that  I  have  ever  touched  the  instrument ; 
and  I  do  it  now  but  with  the  intention  of  divert- 
ing the  melancholy  in  which  I  see  you  are 
indulging,  from  what  cause  I  know  not." 

He  then  ran  over  a  short  prelude,  and 
commenced  the  following : 

Ambition!    Pleasure!    Passion!    all 

That  men  so  earnestly  pursue, 
What  are  ye?  Honey  mixed  -with  gall  : 

A  fading  nosegay  bound  with  rue. 

Though  lovers,  friends,  and  fame  unite, 

To  gild  the  ever-varying  scene, 
The  rose  will  perish  ere  'tis  night, 

The  rue, — the  rue  is  ever  green ! 

Sir   Richard  Gordon's  voice   was  rich,  melo- 
dious,    and    expressive;     and,    when   he   had 
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finished,    Mabel,    of  course,    admired  the  song* 
and  returned  her  compliments. 

"  The  words  are  the  production  of  a  friend  of 
yours,"  said  the  baronet. 

"Of  mine !  what  friend  V 

"  The  Earl  of  Castle  Gwynne-" 

"  Why  should  he  write  such  words?"  ex- 
claimed Mabel  thoughtlessly,  "  he  never  felt  the 
truth  of  them." 

"  Cau  you  answer  for  him?" 

"  I  mean  to  say,"  she  replied,  in  confusion, 
"  that  a  young  earl,  surrounded  by  honours, 
wealth,  and  friends,  and  living  in  the  sunshine 
of  prosperity,  can  have  had  little  opportunity 
of  proving  the  insincerity  of  the  world,  or  the 
mutability  of  enjoyment." 

"  True  ;  but  he  may  have  been  deceived  in  an 
individual,,"  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  expressively 
upon  her  countenance,  for  the  agitation  which 
she  laboured  under  was  certainly  sufficient  to 
excite  suspicion. 

"   Perhaps  so."    She   replied   with   renewed 
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firmness,  and  apparently  without  emotion  ;  then 
after  a  pause  she  suddenly  exclaimed. 

"  You  must  be  on  intimate  terms  with  Lord 
Gwynne- Arthur,  else — but  pardon  the  imperti- 
nence of  the  observation — how  should  a  manu- 
script song  of  his  come  into  your  possession  ?" 

"  Partly  by  chance,  and  partly  through  the 
medium  of  a  lady,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Probably  the  same  who  taught  you  to  play 
on  the  lute?"  observed  Mabel,  most  unguard- 
edly, without  considering  that  she  had  no  right 
to  draw  such  a  conclusion,  or,  for  a  moment, 
intending  to  pry  inquisitively  into  the  concerns 
of  another.  A  slight  blush  tinged  the  cheek 
of  the  baronet,  but  it  was  evident  that  she  was 
unconscious  of  what  she  had  said,  or  that  her 
words  had  no  meaning,  for  now  her  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  fire,  and  she  was  in  an  attitude 
of  deep  and  perplexed  thought. 

"  I  believe  you  mentioned  that  he  was  going 
to  be  married,"  she  continued,  "  may  I  enquire 
when,  and  to  whom  V* 
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"Dear  Miss  Glendower,  I  did  not  say  so  ! 
I  merely  mentioned  that  he  paid  marked  atten- 
tion to  an  Italian  lady,  of  great  beauty  and 
attractions." 

"  It  amounts  to  nearly  the  same  thing,"  said 
Mabel  quickly. 

"  I  think  differently,"  replied  the  baronet, 
"  he  has  not  married  her,  and,  most  probably 
never  will,  though,"  he  continued,  with  a  smile, 
"  their  intimacy  is  so  great  that  they  even  live 
in  the  same  house." 

**  Then  they  must  be  already  married  f 

"  In  one  word,  Mabel,  if  you  will  forgive  the 
explanation,  report  says  that  she  is  his  mis- 
tress." 

"  Then  report  speaks  falsely,  for  that  I  will 
never  believe !"  exclaimed  Mabel,  rising  from 
her  chair  with  an  indignant  and  painful  emotion, 
and  pacing  the  room  hastily.  "  The  Earl  of 
Castle  Gwynne  may  have  faults,  as  well  as  other 
men,  but  he  is  not  deliberately  vicious  !" 

"  Then  you  feel  perfectly  competent  to 
answer    for    his  every  movement  I      said   Sir 
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Richard,  in  a  tone  of  calm  irony,  for  he  was 
not  a  Utile  piqued  by  the  reception  which  Mabel 
gave  to  his  communication. 

"  For  his  respectability,  and  honor,  as  far  as 
regards  principles  and  actions,  I  will  answer ; 
but  1  must  confess  that  his  sentiments  are 
beyond  divining." 

"  Not  so  yours,  Miss  Glendower." 

"  Indeed  ?  then  vou  have  discovered  them  V 

"  I  have." 

'*  And,  what  are  thev  ?"  was  asked  in  a  tone 
of  voice,  certainly  not  intended  to  be  proud, 
but  which  was  so,  notwithstanding. 

"  You  will  be  angry  with  me  if  I  tell  you," 
replied  Sir  Richard,  laughing,  "  I  can  flatter 
where  I  see  flattery  acceptable,  but  with  you, 
Mabel,  I  will  deal  plainly,  perhaps  bluntly:  you 
love, — yes,  you  love  this  Lord  Gwynne- Arthur  L" 

Mabel  stopped  as  suddenly  as  though  blasted 
by  a  flash  of  lightning ;  she  was  silent  for  some 
moments,  and  a  deep  blush  crimsoned  her 
cheek  and  forehead,  it  was  the  blush  of  pride, 
anger,  and  confusion ;  at  length  she  said  calmly, 
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"  No;  Lord  Gwynne- Arthur  and  I  became 
acquainted  during  his  late  residence  in  Wales ; 
I  esteem  him,  and  I  doubt  not  that  he  esteems 
me  ;  but  we  parted,  as  we  hope  to  meet  again, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  friends.  And  now, 
Sir  Richard,  having  so  closely  scanned  my 
sentiments,  I  hardly  think  you  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  explanation  I  have  given,  although  it  is 
all — all — "  her  voice  seemed  choked,  she  turned 
aside  her  head,  and,  overcome  by  a  thousand 
different  emotions,  burst  into  an  involuntary 
flood  of  tears. 

The  baronet  was  startled. 

"  Good  heaven,  Miss  Glendower!  I  scan 
your  sentiments  i  have  not  your  own  confused 
enquiries, — your  hastiness  of  manner,— your 
evident  agitation,  betrayed  them?"  then  sud- 
denly  remembering  her  words.  'Our  feelings 
are  a  kind  of  private  property,  so  exclusivrly 
our  own,  that  none  other  has  a  right  to  make 
them  suh servient  to  his  purposes  or  pleasure?  Ire,. 
he  exclaimed. 
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u  Dear  Mabel,  forgive  me,  I  know  that  it 
was  an  unwarrantable  liberty  in  me  even  to 
understand  your  feelings,  still  more  to  mention 
them  :  but  let  the  sincerity  with  which  I  ac- 
knowledge my  error,  obtain  my  pardon." 

"  You  have  it,"  said  she,  smiling  as  she 
wiped  away  her  tears,  "  all  is  forgiven  and 
forgotten :  yes,"  she  added  with  emphasis,  "  all 
is  forgotten.  I  am  a  soldier's  daughter,  Sir 
Richard,  and,  I  hope,  possess  a  little  of  my 
father's  firmness." 

Sir  Richard  opened  the  piano-forte,  and  led 
her  to  the  instrument,  with  the  intention  of 
changing  the  conversation;  she  guessed  his 
motive,  and  running  over  the  keys,  struck  into 
the  following  ballad,  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of 
evincing  with  what  composure  she  could  sing 
words  which  seemed  so  nearly  to  appproach  her 
own  feelings. 

Farewell  ?  the  tie  of  mutual  lore, 
Which  bound  our  souls  in  bliss  together, 

Is  broken  ;  and  I  wildly  rove, 
Alas !  I  know  not, — care  not  whither ! 
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The  bashful  look,  the  beaming  eye, 

The  lip  in  radiant  beauty  smiling, 
The  half-suppressed,  yet  tender  sigh, 

Were  all  too  lovely,  too  beguiling ; 

I  saw  thee  fair,  I  deemed  thee  true, 

Nor  dreamt  that  sordid  int'rest  sway'd  thee  ; 

But  ah  !  unfaithful  girl,  thou'lt  rue 
The  hour  when,  leaving,  I  obey'd  thee. 

But,  fare  thee  well  !  no  thought  of  thee, 
Shall  haunt  me  more,  nor  vain  regretting ; 

With  calm  indifference,  I  can  be 
Alike  forgotten,  and  forgetting  ! 

The  baronet  thought  he  could  perceive  a 
proud  calmness  on  her  brow  as  she  sung  the  con- 
cluding stanza,  perhaps  the  natural  inde- 
pendence of  her  disposition  prompted  her  to 
quench  those  feelings,  which,  at  another  mo- 
ment, she  would  have  found  herself  unable  to 
smother. 

This  interview  did,  for  those  between  whom 
it  passed,  more  than  either  of  them  was  yet 
aware.  Sir  Richard  Gordon  was  decidedly  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  of  fashion ;  but,  in  his 
disposition,  and  ideas  of  love,  he  was  a  romantic 
enthusiast :  he  liked  beauty  in  a  woman,  but  he 
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iked  native  feeling  better;  the  blandishments  of 
high  rank,  and  high  accomplishments,  had  ceased 
to  charm,  for  he  had  found  them  heartless  and 
insipid.  On  first  seeing  Mabel  he  had  looked 
upon  her  as  a  pretty,  modest,  interesting  girl, 
nothing  more ;  nor  had  any  particular  trait  in 
her  character  developed  itself,  until  this  evening  : 
he  now  saw  her  a  woman  possessing  all  the 
vivacity  of  intense  feeling,  all  the  energy  of  reso- 
lution, warm-spirited,  noble,  frank,  independent, 
and.  amiable  ;  whilst  the  idea  that  her  affections 
were  rivetted  on  another,  only  made  him  more 
anxious  to  obtain  them  for  himself;  but  the  rea- 
der must  not  imagine  that  this  proceeded  from 
an  envious  desire  of  rivalry  :  some  circumstances 
had  recently  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
baronet,  which  made  him  conclude  that,  what- 
ever had  been  the  connection  between  Gwynne- 
Arthur  and  Mabel,  it  would  exist  no  longer  ; 
and,  with  this  idea  firmly  impressed  upon  his 
mind,  he  pursued  with  the  hope  of  winning  herJ 
The  circumstance  of  her  having  loved  before 
wasno  barrier   to   his   affection  indeed  it  rather 
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augmented  it,  for  he  had  been  often  heard  to 
say,  that  the  heart  which  could  not  love  at  fif- 
teen, would  not  be  capable  of  sincere  attachment 
at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life  ;  the  baronet 
himself  had  loved  once  before,  but  whom  or 
when,  matters  not  in  the  present  stage  of  our 
history. 

Mabel  also  admired  Sir  Richard  Gordon :  she 
found  him  not  so  repelling  as  she  had  imagined^ 
there  was  a  conscious  dignity,  a  freedom  of 
opinion,  a  warmth  of  sentiment  in  his  character, 
which  well  accorded  with  her  ideas  of  high  rank, 
and  independence.  She  had  penetrated  through 
the  armour  of  reserve  and  hauteur  which  enve- 
loped him, — they  stood  on  more  equal  ground, — 
she  saw  that  he  regarded  her  with  an  eye  of 
favour,  that,  whatever  might  be  his  expectations 
of  excellence  in  others,  all  her  imperfections 
were  tolerated  or  overlooked,  and  she  was  grate- 
ful for  the  preference  so  generously  shewn. 

It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  we  are  liked  by 
those  whom  ice  like,  it  is  flattering  to  see  that 
those,  for  whom  we  feel  esteem  and  admiration 
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entertain  a  kind  of  prepossession  for  us ;  all 
these  feelings  belong  to  human  nature,  and 
Mabel  was  a  portion  of  that  strange  composition. 
To  be  noticed  by  the  baronet  was  a  distinction 
which  she  was  very  happy  to  enjoy,  she  was  gra- 
tified by  observing  his  evident  partiality,  and,  if 
her  heart  was  capable  of  a  secoiid  attachment,  it 
seemed  likely  that,  after  the  concussion  of 
feeling  had  subsided,  which  had  been  excited  by 
finding  that  she  was  for  ever  separated  from 
Gwynne-Arthur,  she  would  lend  a  patient 
and  favourable  ear  to  his  suit, — if  he  should 
press  it. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

THE     COMMUNICATION. 

On  the  banks  of  Allan  water,  where  the  sweet  spring-time 

did  fall, 
Was  the  Miller's  lovely  daughter,  fairest  of  them  all  ; 
For  his  bride  a  soldier  sought  her,  and  a  winning  tongue 

had  he  ; 
On  the  banks  of  Allan  water,  none  was  gay  as  she. 
On  the  banks  of  Allan  water,  when  brown  autumn  spread 

her  store, 
There  I  saw  the  Miller's  daughter,  but  she  smiled  no  more  ? 
For  the  summer,  grief  had  brought  her,  and  the  soldier, 

false  was  he ! 
On  the  banks  of  Allan  water,  none  was  sad  as  she  ! 

M.  G.  Lewis. 

Lady  Williams  was  now  about  to  give 
what  she  termed  a  small  party;  neither  ball, 
concert. 
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"  — nor  aught, 
That  words  can  image  to  express  the  thought  :** 

but  a  social  meeting  which  left  the  amusements 
entirely  at  the  option  of  the  guests ;  and,  as  not 
many  fashionables  had  yet  arrived  in  town,  cards 
were  issued,  to  whomsoever  would  chuse  to  come, 
— -to  the  number  of  three  hundred.  Amongst 
the  guests,  Sir  Richard  and  his  sister,  of  course, 
appeared  ;  Lady  Emma  Racket,  Lady  Langley, 
and  her  three  daughters,  and  the  Hon.  Augustus 
Lockhart,  a  petit-maitre  in  every  sense  of  the 
word. 

The  rooms  w7ere  superbly  decorated,  and  at 
an  early  hour,  the  company  assembled. 

Mabel  was  all  festivity  this  evening ;  however 
painful  might  be  her  feelings,  and  however 
great  the  effort  to  suppress  them,  signified 
nothing, — it  was  done :  she  had  too  much 
woman's  pride  to  let  Sir  Richard  Gordon  see 
that  she  pined  after  the  neglect  of  any  one,  and 
eertainly,    to  judge  by  her  countenance,    one 
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would  have  said  that  if  happiness  reigned  any, 
where,  it  was  in  her  bosom. 

Never,  in  the  opinion  of  Mabel,  had  the 
baronet  appeared  in  so  favourable  a  light  as  at 
present :  he  had  unbent  from  his  usual  reserve, 
his  fine  spirits  and  lively  wit  were  in  full  play, 
but  tempered  by  politeness  and  good  sense, 
and  guarded  by  that  quick  presence  of  mind 
which  always  enabled  him  to  act  becomingly, 
even  in  situations  perfectly  new  to  him.  She 
could  not  mistake  his  sentiments,  for  his  manner 
was  decided,  his  language  pointed ;  and  whilst 
she  looked  upon  him  and  acknowledged  his 
merits,  she  felt  that,  but  for  one  painful  remem- 
brance, she  could  devote  her  whole  heart  to  him, 
"But  what  is  Gwynne- Arthur  to  me,  now?" 
thought  she,  "  he  either  is,  or  will  be,  the  husband 
of  another  !"  a  sickening  sensation  accompanied 
this  recollection  of  the  earl,  and  she  withdrew  a 
moment  from  the  circle  of  gaiety  to  recover  her 
spirits  and  her  resolutions. 

The  general  conduct  of  Sir  Richard  to  Miss 
Glendower    was    marked    and    singular :     no 
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compliment  escaped  his  lips,  no  adulatory 
praise  of  virtue  and  beauty,  yet  he  was  all  that 
the  most  fastidious  could  require :  dignified  and 
respectful.  He  sometimes  addressed  her  in  the 
language  of  deep  sentiment,  sometimes  in  that  of 
cold  reasoning,  and  not  seldom  was  she  obliged  to 
bear  the  full  brunt  of  his  satirical  vein,  for  Mabel 
ever  indulged  his  eccentricities,  and  received  his 
observations,  whatever  they  might  be,  with  the 
most  perfect  patience  and  good  humour; 
although  he  was  sometimes  severe,  and  even 
haughty,  as  haughty  as  Sir  Richard  Gordon 
could  be  to  a  woman,  for  he  was  her  slave, 
Woman  was  to  him,  Heaven's  last  and  dearest 
blessing;  a  being  to  be  loved,  revered  and 
cherished ;  but  though  his  tenderness  to  the  sex 
in  general  prompted  him  to  overlook  every  error  in 
a  croud  of  beauties,  he  was  rigidly  fastidious  in 
regard  to  her  who  was  to  share  his  heart's  best 
affections.  "  One  dear,  kind,  affectionate 
woman,"  he  would  sometimes  exclaim,  "  willing 
to  sacrifice  her  own  comfort  for  her  husband's 
happiness,     should    such    a    sacrifice    become 
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necessary ;  ready  to  forsake  all  other  society  for 
his ;  and  prepared  to  relinquish  the  attractions 
of  the  gay  world  for  the  pleasing  duties  of 
domestic  life ;  whose  good  sense  will  prolong 
esteem,  whilst  her  benevolence  and  amiability 
strengthen  attachment, — such  a  woman  is  worth 
a  world  of  painted  beauties,  fit  only  to  be  admi- 
red for  an  evening,  and,  on  the  morrow,  to  be 
forgotten,  with  as  much  indifference  as  they 
forget  their  heartless  vows  of  constancy." 

In  Mabel  he  imagined  he  beheld  such  a  being ; 
fortune  was,  to  him,  no  object,  his  own  wealth 
and  liberality  of  sentiment  rendered  it  unneces- 
sary ;  affection,  pure,  ardent  affection,  was  all 
he  sought ;  and  the  unassuming  virtues  of 
Mabel  Glendower,  proved  a  stronger  chain  of 
fascination  than  the  more  glaring  attractions  of 
Lady  Emma  Racket,  with  whom  he  had 
coquetted,  but  without  feeling  the  slightest 
degree  of  attachment. 

Mabel  was  now  seated  in  a  deep  recess,  Sir 
Jacob  sat  near  her,  and  Monsieur  Fabriquet, 
a  French  gentleman,  whom  Lady  Williams  had 
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met  on  a  preceding  evening  at  a  card  party ; 
whilst  the  Honourable  Augustus  Lockhart, 
reclined  on  a  superb  cushion  at  her  feet. 

Curiosity  was  the  chief  motive  of  this  latter 
gentleman's  visit;  he  had  heard  that  Lady 
Williams  protected  an  orphan  relative,  and  the 
idea  of  a  Welsh  girl,  fresh  from  the  mountains, 
all  innocent  rusticity  and  ignorance,  had  in  it 
something  very  attractive ;  he  had,  therefore, 
come  this  evening  to  obtain  a  full  view  of  the 
beautiful  savage,  for  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  find  her,  handsome,  wild,  and  uncultivated  ; 
in  short  a  prodigy  ;  and,  after  strolling  through 
the  adjoining  room,  having  found  her  in  this 
alcove,  he  had,  without  ceremonv,  taken  his 
present  situation. 

The  groupe  had  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
a  fairy  court :  the  queen  seated  in  her  bower  of 
state,  with  a  prime  minister  at  each  hand,  and 
the  gentle  Ariel,  or  Robin  Goodfellow,  at  her 
feet ;  whilst  the  flowing  drapery  of  the  recess 
in  which  they  sat,  half  disclosing,  half  con- 
cealing  their  light   forms,     and  mingling  with 
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them,  like  the  silver  clouds  of  an  etheriai 
palace,  gave  to  their  appearance  that  fantastic 
character  of  enchantment  which  so  properly 
belongs  to  the  imagery  of  fairy  greatness. 

Probably  it  was  this  idea  which  struck  Lock- 
hart,  as,  throwing  himself  on  the  cushion,  he 
exclaimed,  addressing  Mabel,  "  Deesse  de  mon 
cceur  !  is  there  aught  in  which  thy  slave  can  do 
thee  pleasure?  'Pon  my  honour,"  he  continued, 
taking  an  accurate  survey  of  her,  "  I  know 
not  whom  you  most  resemble,  except  it  is 
Calypso." 

"And  you,"  said  Mabel,  with  anarch  look, 
and  a  voice  affectedly  demure,  for  his  appearance 
at  once  struck  her  as  being  that  of  the  veriest 
coxcomb  of  the  age,  "  and  you  must  be  one  of 
the  noble  guests  whom  chance  threw  upon  the 
island  of  that  goddess  :  not  Ulysses,  certainly, 
but  Telemachus — without  his  Mentor." 

This  stroke  was  sharp  and  unexpected,  yet 
Lockhart  bore  it  with  as  good  a  grace  as 
a  man  of  his  attainments  could  be  expected  to 
do  ;    and  Mabel  turned  to  resume  her  conversa- 
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tion  with  Monsieur  Fabriquet.  The  broken 
sentences  ot  the  foreigner,  who,  except  having 
little  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  was 
an  elegant  and  accomplished  man,  were  a 
source  of  infinite  amusement  to  his  auditors, 
especially  as  he  preserved  the  utmost  good 
humour  even  when  they  were  necessitated  to 
smile  at  their  ludicrous  effect. 

Whilst  he  and  Mabel  were  in  earnest  conver- 
sation, his  attention  was  suddenly  called  off  by 
Sir  Jacob,  who  closely  questioned  him  as  to  the 
compound  of  certain  French  dishes  which  had 
lately  come  into  fashion. 

"  Sare  Jacob,"  said  Monsieur  Fabriquet 
gravely,  and  without  intending  more  than 
simply  an  answer  to  his  enquiries,  "  I  am  tres 
fache  dat  I  cannot  have  de  pleasure  of  giving 
you  Tinstruction  desire,  mais,  sur  ma  parole 
d'honneur,  I  do  not  understand  de  business  of 
de  cook" 

Sir  Jacob  was  silenced  by  this  unintentional 
but  deep  reproof;  and  Lockhart  raising  his 
glass  to  his  eye,  and  taking  a  languid  survey  of 
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the  company,  said,  in  his  usual  indolent  tone, 
"  'pon  my  soul,  they  are  actually  forming  for  a 
quadrille  !  it  is  astonishing  that  people  can  use 
such  rough  animal  exertion.  Miss  Glendower, 
will  you  allow  me  the  felicity  of  handing  you  to 
the  set  ?" 

"  Dear  Sir!"  exclaimed  Mabel,  pointedly, 
"  I  would  not,  for  the  world,  cause  you  so  much 
rough  animal  exertion" 

"  Ha !  ha  !  ha !  you  are  of  my  opinion  I  see, 
'pon  my  soul  it's  a  great  bore,  but  we  must  sub- 
mit to  custom ;"  and,  with  a  self-approving 
smile,  he  presented  his  hand,  which  Mabel 
accepted,  and  they  joined  the  quadrillers. 

It  was  after  they  had  taken  their  places  that 
Mabel  beheld  Sir  Richard  Gordon  solicit  the 
hand  of  Miss  Langley,  and  in  the  next  moment 
they  approached.  As  she  passed  him  in  the 
dance,  his  eye  met  hers,  and  she  fancied  that 
she  could  read  displeasure  on  his  brow.  When 
the  set  was  concluded,  Mabel  took  her  seat  in  a 
retired  corner,  and  Lockhart,  having  paid  her 
the  compliments  of  common  courtesy,  departed 
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to  procure  refreshments.  Looking  round  she 
perceived  Sir  Richard  Gordon  at  a  small  dis- 
tance, her  eye  instantly  marked  the  expression 
of  his  countenance :  it  was  no  longer  that  of 
displeasure,  but,  leaning  towards  her,  he  said, 
with  his  own  beautiful  smile,  "  Are  you  not 
afraid  that  Gwynne- Arthur  will  return  and 
sing, 

M  When  I  was  away, 
Did  your  heart  never  stray 
To  some  new  lover  V 

"  Lord  Gwynne- Arthur  is  nothing  to  me,  Sir 
Richard,"  said  Mabel  seriously,  "  nor  would  his 
inclinations  have  any  influence  over  my  conduct ; 
but,  if  you  allude  to  Mr.  Lockhart, — "  here  she 
stopped  and  blushed. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  him?"  enquired  the 
baronet,  eagerly." 

"  As  of  any  other  butterfly,"  said  Mabel,  with 
contempt,  "  or,  rather,  less ;  for  the  insect  can 
be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  being  it  is 
intended  for  ;  but  man  must  sink  far  below  the 
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level   of   human  understanding,    to  be  the  flut- 
tering, insignificant  thing,   that  Lockhart  is." 

"  Then  why  did  you  dance  with  him  ?"  asked 
Sir  Richard,  hastily. 

"  Because,"  said  Mabel,  with  a  mixture  of 
archness  and  simplicity,  "  I  wished  to  quadrille, 
and  no  one  else  asked  me." 

Sir  Richard  coloured.  "  Will  you  dance  with 
me,  Mabel?"  he  said,  in  a  voice  whose  peculiar 
intonation  raised  a  crimson  hue  upon  her  cheek. 

"  With  pleasure,"  she  exclaimed,  "  if  you 
will  accept  me  as  a  partner." 

He  took  her  hand  and  led  her  to  the  dance. 

It  was  with  a  mixture  of  pain  and  pleasure 
that  Mabel  received  the  marked  attention  of  Sir 
Richard  Gordon  :  "  He  does  love  me,"  said 
she,  "  and  could  I  but  erase  one  object  from 
remembrance  I  might  love  him  also  ,•  Gwynne- 
Arthur  :  if  I  could  forget  you,  all  might  then 
be  well !" 

U  Do  you  perceive   that  melancholy-looking 
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young  man  who  stands  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
company,  and  seems  to  be  contemplating  the 
scene,  as  one  of  riot  and  confusion,  rather  than 
of  amusement?"  asked  Sir  Richard,  of  Mabel, 
as  he  led  her  to  a  seat,  after  the  dance  was 
concluded. 

"  I  do,"  was  the  reply,  "  what  of  him?" 
"  He  is  a  character,"  returned  the  baronet, 
"  a  complete  character,  and  one  of  the  most 
ludicrous  description  ;  a  would-be-author,  with- 
out a  grain  of  talent  to  sanction  his  pretensions, 
or  a  grain  of  prudence  to  conceal  his  deficiences. 
His  first  production  is  to  go  forth  into  the  world 
under  the  title  of  "  Native  Melodies,"  though, 
if  you  ask  me  the  meaning  of  it,  I  must  candidly 
confess  that  I  cannot  tell,  nor  do  I  believe  you 
would  obtain  more  information  by  an  application 
to  the  fountain-head.  But  he  is  a  harmless  fool, 
an  amusing  fool  withal ;  and,  though  incapable 
of  hatching  even  a  tolerable  couple*,  he  yet 
imagines  that  he  possesses  all  the  sublime  genius 
of  Lord  Byron,  all  the  fanciful  imagery  of 
Moore,  with  the  effective  eloquence  and  happy 
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conception  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Illiterate  from 
a  want  of  early  advantages,  common  sense,  and 
common  ability ;  conceited  from  flattery  and 
prosperity ;  and  rich  by  chance,  for,  through 
a  whimsical  freak  of  the  blind  goddess,  he 
was  raked  from  obscurity  some  two  years  ago, 
and  plunged  into  affluence,  merely  because,  as 
Dick  Dowlas  says,  a  great  man  happened  to 
die  bald  ;  he  holds  a  station  in  society  whence 
the  frowns  of  fortune  have  excluded  many  a 
better  man. — But  he  is  coming  this  way,  I  will 
introduce  him  to  you ;  you  will  find  him  an 
admirable  play-thing.  Ah !  he  has  fixed  his 
eyes  on  you,  he  throws  the  utmost  langour  and 
grace  into  his  attitude,  Mabel,  you  may  look  for 
some  forth-coming  ode,  addressed  to  the  fair 
daughter  of  Glendower's  ancient  race,  for  I  pro- 
phecy that  you  will,  for  a  season  at  least,  be  the 
guiding-star  of  his  affections." 

The  young  man  now  approached,    and   Sir 
Richard  ceremoniously  introduced  them. 

"It  is  long  since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Mr.  Lovemore  at  a  crowded  assembly," 
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said   Sir  Richard,    in   a  tone    of  mock   adu- 
lation. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other,  with  a  lofty  look,  and 
casting  his  eyes  upon  the  ceiling,  then  turning 
them  slowly  downwards  until  they  rested  upon 
the  countenance  of  Mabel,  "the  glare  of  vanity 
and  folly  has  few  attractions  for  a  mind  cast 
in  a  superior  mould  ;  and  far  more  congenial  to 
the  soul  that  seeks  after  high-drawn  felicity, 
is  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  midnight  hour, 
when  little  minds  receive  their  animal  refresh- 
ment, but  when  great  ones  soar  beyoud  the 
world's  boundaries,  and  take  in  their  imagina- 
tive conception,  the  wondrous  objects  which  are 
then,  and  then  only,  revealed  to  mortal  eye." 

"  He  is  a  flight  above  me,"  whispered  the 
baronet  to  Mabel,  whilst  this  speech  was  going 
on ;  for  the  speaker,  more  attentive  to  the  choice 
of  his  own  expressions  than  to  his  auditors,  was 
wholly  engaged  in  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
the  word  to  the  action,  and  declaiming  it  forth 
with  all  the  start,  grimace,  and  trickery  of 
public  representation,     "  He  is  a  flight  above 
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me;  if  be  would  condescend  to  stand  on  terra 
firma,  and  not  be  so  fond  of  mounting  his 
pegasus,  I  would  endeavour  to  comprehend 
him." 

"  He   never  stood  on  terra  firma  yet"  said 
Mabel. 

"  I  am  surprised, "  continued  Sir  Richard, 
addressing  Lovemore,  "  that  you  do  not  write 
against  these  practices :  some  of  our  greatest 
reformations,  and  most  wonderful  changes,  have 
been  effected  by  the  precepts  of  wise  men ;  besides 
what  were  men  of  genius  sent  into  the  world  for, 
but  as  stars  to  guide  a  wandering  multitude  into 
the  paths  of  wisdom  ? — " 

"  Rather  as  suns,"  said  the  poet,  pompously, 
"  whose  light  shines  upon  the  world,whilst  the  heat 
gives  life  and  nourishment;  for  the  talents  of 
great  men  not  only  spread  a  constellation  round 
them,  but  their  works  also  possess  the  noblest 
effect." 

u.  Or  rather  as  comets,"  interrupted  Mabel, 
"  which  take  an  irregular  course,  and  are  seen 
but  seldom." 
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"  But  when  is  the  world  to  receive  the 
radiance  of  your  light,  Mr.  Lovemore  ? "  conti- 
nued the  baronet  "  and  feel  the  beneficial  effects 
of  talent  so  bountifully  bestowed  ?  Is  not  the 
press  teeming .' " 

Lovemore  affected  to  wear  the  blush  of 
modest  but  conscious  genius,  whilst  be  replied, 
"  Teeming  it  certainly  is,  but  whether  the  public 
will  duly  appreciate  and  reward  the  talents 
which  are  exerted  for  them,  is  not  yet  so 
certain." 

i(  Mr.  Lovemore,  I  have  a  favour  which 
I  would  beg  in  the  name  of  this  lady — "  said  Sir 
Richard,  bringing  Mabel  forward,  "but  I  believe 
it  is  a  rule  with  you  never  to  shew  your 
manuscripts?" 

"  Certainly,  Sir  Richard  ;  no  man  of  sense 
will  shew  his  manuscript,  until  it  has  gone 
through  the  hands  of  some  inferior  person,  to 
be  corrected  in  grammar,  spelling,  and  such 
trivial  points  as  men  of  sense  cannot  attend  to>" 
was  the  reply,  accompanied  by  an  imperious 
strut. 
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"  Then  I  am  sorry  that  Miss  Gleudower  must 
be  disappointed  :  I  will  not  press  you." 

*  Oh,  stay  !  to  oblige  a  lady — "  and  his 
tingers  immediately  turned  toward  his  coat- 
pocket,  where  his  MSS.  were  deposited  in  the 
hope  that  some  one  would  press  him  to  display 
them,  "  to  oblige  a  lady,  one  w^ould  sometimes 
depart  from  an  established  rule." 

And  with  these  words  he  drew  from  his  pocket 
a  small  roll  of  dirty  paper,  scribbled  over  in  an 
illiterate  hand-writing ;  this  he  opened  with  the 
air  of  conscious  talent,  and  looked  around  hoping 
to  draw  a  plentiful  audience  to  his  exertions. 

"  Under  what  title  will  they  appear?"  asked 
Sir  Richard. 

"  That  of  "  Native  Melodies,"  was  the  reply, 
"  The  first  is  a  satirical  poem,  I  will  favour  you 
with  a  few  lines  of  it,  I  am  not  addicted  to  praise 
my  own  productions,  but  I  must  confess,  with 
the  most  perfect  disinterestedness,  that  I  have 
read  few  couplets  more  poignant  than  the 
following.  The  first  line  contains  an  allusion  to 
the  writers  of  the  present  day  in  general,  the 
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second,  a  slight  idea  of  the  nature  of  my  own 
works  ;  but  that,  you  know,  is  mentioned  deli- 
cately, of  course ;  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
think  too  highly  of  their  own  abilities,  but  now  to 
the  verses. 

"  Books  are  written—*' 

Here  he  hemmed  and  paused  until  the  arrival  of 
more  hearers.  "  Mark,  how  energetically  it  begins, 
no  tedious  prologue,  no  elaborate  introduction, 
but  rushes  at  once  into  the  soul  and  sentiment 
of  the  piece. 

'*  Books  are  written — " 

And  again  he  threw  a  glance  of  satisfaction  on 
his  encreasing  audience,  then  commenced  as 
before. 

"  It  is  the  third  time  of  telling  us  so,"  said 
Lockhart  who  had  approached  with  others,  "yet 
you  might  have  saved  yourself  the  trouble,  Mr. 
Lovemore,  for  we  all  know  that  '  books  are 
written*  or  they  could  never  be  read" 

"  And  yet,"  said  the  poet  turning  with  offended 
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majesty  towards  the  macaroni,  "  had  they  never 
been  written,  Mr.  Lockhart  would  not  have 
been  much  inconvenienced  by  it." 

"  The  best  thing  I  ever  heard  him  say ! " 
exclaimed  a  young  dandy,  to  the  lady  next 
him. 

The  poet  continued, — 

'  Books    are    written    for    the    amusement,     or    the 
instruction  of  the  mind; 

But  the  best  are  those  in  which  both  are  combin'd.' 

"  Do  you  observe  the  point,  the  deep  satire, 
which  is  conveyed  in  the  first  line  ;  and  the  deli- 
cacy with  which  I  urge  my  own  pretensions 
in  the  next  I  All  is  said  that  can  be  said,  more 
would  spoil  it.  Then  attend  to  this,  it  is  rather 
personal  I  confess,  but  it  will  raise  the  public 
admiration, — nothing  like  carping  at  a  favourite, 
it  brings  all  eyes  upon  us." 

"  But  would  you  condescend  to  be  brought 
into  notice  by  such  means,  Mr.  Lovemore  ? " 
asked  one  of  his  auditors. 

"  No,  Sir,"  answered  Lovemore,  rather  dis- 
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concerted,  "  I — I — I  have  other  claims  which 
are  much  stronger ;  the  public  must  admire  me, 
if  they  do  not  it  will  be  a  slur  upon  their  taste 
and  judgment  for  ever!  Hear  the  next  two 
lines, — "  addressing  Sir  Richard  and  Mabel. 

"  Books  are  written " 


Here  again  he  hemmed  away  his  confusion, 
occasioned  by  an  involuntary  titter  which  ran 
through  the  assembly  on  hearing  this  oft-repeated 
expression. 

"  Books  are  written  in  foreign  lands  ! " 

"  Mark !  '  in  foreign  lands'  that's  a  hit  at  Lord 
Byron." 

"  At  Lord  Byron !"  exclaimed  the  gentleman 
who  had  before  spoken,  in  evident  astonish- 
ment, "  do  you  presume  to  criticise  that  noble- 
man I  a  man,  who,  in  a  poetical  point  of  view 
at  least,  has  stood  the  test  of  criticism  from 
abler  pens  ;  and  to  whom  I  may  say,  in  his  own 
words, 
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"  The  lyre  and  laurels  have  been  given,    (b) 
With  all  the  trophies  of  triumphant  song, 
He  won  them  well,  and  may  he  wear  them  long  !  " 

"  But  the  Reviews — the  Reviews — "  inter- 
rupted Lovemore,  in  trepidation,  and  quite 
unwilling1  to  lose  a  single  iota  of  his  own  con- 
sequence, or  to  bring-  his  opinions  into  disgrace, 
"  the  Reviews  all  combine  to  tear  those  laurels 
from  his  brow,  and  pronounce  his  works  as  unfit 
for  public  circulation. " 

"  And  who  knows  not  that  the  Reviews  are 
quite  as  industrious  in  decrying  merit  as  in 
applauding  it?  There  are  a  few  things,  I  grant, 
which,  for  his  own  sake,  I  could  wish  he  had 
never  allowed  the  world  to  see ;  but  genius  like 
Lord  Byron's  can  never  exist  without  creating 
as  many  enemies  as  friends,  and  as  much  jea- 
lousy as  admiration.  But  we  may  thank  the  stars 
that  an  individual  voice  is  no  more  capable  of 
tarnishing  or  displacing  the  wreath  of  Fame, 
that  an  individual  pen  is  of  fixing  it  on  the  brow 
of  idiotism  !" 

And  with  a  look  of  contempt,  and  a  step  of 
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majesty,  he  walked  away.  Lovemore  was  too 
much  astounded  to  make  any  reply,  but  huddling 
his  MSS.  into  his  pocket,  he  bustled  through 
the  crowd,  and  retreated  from  the  scene. 

When  he  was  gone,  Lockhart  raised  a  piece 
of  paper  from  the  floor,  folded  in  the  form  of 
a  letter,  and  handing  it  to  Sir  Richard  Gordon, 
begged  he  would  peruse  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
company. 

"  What  is  it?"  asked  the  baronet,  as  he  took 
it. 

"  Merely  a  fugitive  piece  of  Mr.  Lovemore's, 
which  slipped  from  amongst  the  other  papers  he 
did  us  the  honour  to  peruse." 

"  But  it  may  be  on  private  business,"  said 
Sir  Richard,  hesitatingly,  "  if  I  were  sure  that 
it  was  only  a  poem,  or  any  other  nonsense, 
I  should  feel  great  pleasure  in  complying  with 
your  request." 

t€  How  shall  it  be  determined?"  was  eagerly 
asked  by  many. 

"  Miss  Glendower  shall  read  the  first  line,'' 
said  Sir  Richard,    presenting  the  letter  to  her, 
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S(  if  the  matter  is  private,  it  shall  be  returned  to 
Mr.  Lovemore  unperused  ;  if  not,  I  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  reading  it." 

"  I  believe  you  must  not  look  at  it,"  said 
Mabel,  returning  the  letter  after  having  seen 
a  few  words,  "  it  begins  with  "  Angelic  and 
fascinating  Florinda !" 

"A  love  letter!  a  love  letter!"  was  the 
general  exclamation,  "we  must  have  that !" 

As  we  conceive  our  readers  to  have  had  a 
sufficient  specimen  of  Mr.  Lovemore's  abilities, 
we  will  not  intrude  the  letter  upon  their  atten- 
tion, but  merely  state,  that  with  proper  emphasis 
and  action,  Sir  Richard  read  an  epitome  of  all 
that  is  elegant  in  literature,  all  that  is  great  and 
noble  in  comprehension  and  expression,  which 
afforded  the  attentive  readers,  and  equally 
attentive  hearers,  a  hearty  laugh  for  their 
trouble. 

Sir  Richard  Gordon  led   Mabel  to  a  recess, 
and   seated  himself  beside  her.      "  Ridiculous 
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fool ! "    he   exclaimed,    as    he  folded    up   the 
letter. 

"  Who  is  so  ?  "  asked  Mabel. 

"  Lovemore.  He  love  !  his  heart  is  incapable 
of  feeling1 :  he  never  loved  !  " 

"  Hush  ! "  said  Mabel,  "  you  cannot  answer 
for  that ;  love  chuses  neither  time,  place,  person, 
nor  opportunity ;  his  arrows  fly  in  all  directions, 
and,  when  he  pleases,  the  good,  the  bad,  the 
rich,  the  poor,  the  illiterate,  and  the  learned, 
must  bow  before  his  shrine." 

"  You  speak  feelingly,  Mabel." 

"  It  is  an  idea  gathered  from  general  obser- 
vation." 

"  Not  from  individual  experience?  " 

Mabel  blushed.  "  At  one  period,  Sir  Richard, 
I  was  weak  enough  to  betray  what  had  been  my 
sentiments  ;  now  they  are  altered,  and  whatever 
of  my  latter  observation  has  been  drawn  from 
experience,  must  be  the  effect  of  remembrance, 
not  of  present  feeling." 

"  You  are  assured  of  that?  " 
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"  Perfectly  assured." 

"  1  almost  doubt  it ;  though  you  may  think  so, 
because  the  object  is  not  within  the  sphere  of 
your  observation  :  but  a  woman's  heart  is  formed 
of  materials  so  fine,  that  an  impression  once 
made  never  wears  away." 

"  Such  is  generally  the  case,"  said  Mabel, 
"  but  though  I  possess  strong  feelings,  I  have 
sufficient  pride  to  counteract  them ;"  and  she 
added  hastily,  "  not  that  I  ever  found  it  neces- 
sary to  call  that  pride  to  my  assistance,  for  1 
have  received  no  slight,  no  neglect ;  yet  1  have 
more  of  the  indignant  quality,  than  many  persons 
might  think  becoming." 

'*  Then  you  have  a  double  share  of  pride, 
Mabel;  hereditary  and  natural." 

"  I  have ;  yet  I  may  want  it  all  upon  occa- 
sion." 

The  baronet  quitted  her  side  for  a  moment, 
and  his  station  was  immediately  occupied  by 
Miss  Langley;  Mabel  was  slightly  acquainted 
with  this  young  lady,  therefore  received  her 
cheerfully. 
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The  conversation  turned  upon  the  amusements 
of  the  evening,  and  then  on  the  company, 
amongst  whom  Sir  Richard  Gordon  was  men- 
tioned. 

"  What  a  very  charming  man  that  Sir  Richard 
Gordon  is ! "  exclaimed  the  vivacious  Miss 
Langley,  "  I  mean  in  appearance,  and  his 
smile  is  so  bland,  so  beautiful,  one  would  not 
think  deception  lurked  beneath  it." 

"  Nor  does  it,"  said  Mabel,  "  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  and  as  far  the  short  perioJ  of  our  ac- 
quaintance allows  me  to  decide,  Sir  RichaH 
Gordon  would  not  condescend  to  deception." 

"  True ;  but  he  may  condescend  to  conceal- 
ment, which  is  so  nearly  allied  to  deception,  that 
we  easily  glide  from  one  into  the  other :  but 
have  you  not  been  acquainted  a  great  length  of 
time?" 

"  Not  many  months." 

"  I  am  astonished  at  that.  I  should  have 
imagined  that  you  had  known  each  other  for 
years.  Indeed,  considering  that  the  period  of 
your  intimacv  is  not  long,    I  should  conclude, 
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were  I  not  assured  that  you  must  be  acquainted 
with  the  peculiarity  of  his  situation,  that  you 
were  encouraging-  his  addresses." 

"  The  peculiarity  of  his  situation — encourag- 
ing his  addresses!  really,  Miss  Langley,  I  do 
not  comprehend — but  whom  does  it  concern  ? 
who  presumes  to  question  my  conduct?" 

"  Oh !  no  one  presumes"  replied  Miss 
Langley,  "  but  if  Miss  Glendower  will  not 
contemn  the  assistance  of  one  who  wishes  her 
prosperity,  she  will  condescend  to  listen  to  what 
may  be  of  service  to  her :  I  will  not  proceed 
without  your  permission." 

"  You  have  it,"  said  Mabel,  '*  but  allow  me  the 
privilege  of  judging  for  myself  afterwards." 

"  Certainly.  Then  I  should  advise  you,  as 
you  value  your  peace  of  mind,  to  avoid  the 
society  of  this  dangerous — this  fascinating  man!" 

"  And  wherefore  V 

"  Because  the  power  of  his  attractions  has 
been  felt  to  the  prejudice  of  many." 

"  I  thank  you,  Miss  Langley,  for  the  interest 
you  take  in  my  welfare ;    and  be  assured,  that 
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whenever  I  find  Sir  Richard  Gordon  on  the 
point  of  injuring  my  peace  of  mind,  I  shall 
remember  your  advice  with  gratitude." 

"  The  contemptuous  tone  in  which  that  speech 
was  uttered,"  said  Flora  Langley,  "  would 
almost  induce  me  to  desist  from  further  caution, 
were  I  not  more  and  more  convinced  that  you 
are  ignorant  of  a  material  circumstance,  which 
ignorance  must  naturally  produce  such  a  reply  ; 
promise  to  answer  candidly,  and  without  disguise, 
one  question  which  I  shall  propose,  I  will  then 
cease  to  trouble  you." 

"  I  will :  ask  it." 

M  Are  you  aware  that  Sir  Richard  Gordon 
is  on  the  point  of  marriage;  if  not  already 
married  V9 

"  What!"  exlaimed  Mabel,  whilst  the  colour 
receded  from  her  cheeks,  leaving  them  white  as 
the  whitest  alabaster,  till,  observing  the  alert 
observation  which  she  underwent  from  the  eyes 
of  Flora  Langley,  the  crimson  tide  rushed  full 
into  her  countenance  again. 

"  I   have   done  now,"    said  Miss   Langlev, 
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u  forgive  me  if  I  have  pained  you :  good  even- 
Big." 

"Stop!"  said  Mabel,  with  ill-concaled  agita- 
tion, "  stop,  and  tell  me  more,  whence  gained 
you  this  information !" 

"  From  a  source  I  will  not  divulge,  yet  every 
one  but  you  seems  to  know  it,  for  it  is  openly 
spoken  of:  I  am  surprised  that  it  did  not  reach 
your  ears  before." 

Mabel  looked  aside,  her  pride  was  wounded  by 
the  strict  scrutiny  with  which  Miss  Langley  apear- 
ed  to  regard  her,  "whom  is  he  going  to  marry?" 
she  asked  in  a  voice  of  assumed  indifference. 

"  A  lady,  who  is  now  living  at  some  distance 
from  town,"  replied  Flora. 

u  Her  name?" 

"  That  I  must  not  tell." 

"  But  it  may  not  be  true." 

"  Do  not  deceive  yourself  with  that:  I  am 
perfectly  assured  of  its  authenticity." 

"  Where  is  the  marriage  to  take  place  ?  and 
when?" 

At  the  residence  of  the  lady,  and  in  a  very 
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short  space  of  time.  I  am  sorry — extremely 
sorry,  that  I  told  you:  Sir  Richard  Gordon 
might  have  seen  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct, 
(to  give  it  no  worse  name)  and  retracted  without 
causing  you  half  as  much  anguish  as  this 
intelligence  seems  to  have  done. — " 

"  Do   not   grieve,    Miss   Langley,    for  any 
wounds  you  may  have  inflicted  in  my  bosom,  they 
are  but  momentary  ;  Sir  Richard  Gordon  will  be 
no  more  to  me  than  he  deserves  to  be :  one  pang 
at  separation,  one  sigh  at  his  duplicity,  are  all 
that  a  worthless  individual  can  extract  from  me  1" 
As  she  spoke  she  raised  her  eyes  and  beheld 
Lady  Emma  Racket  at  a  little  distance,  her  gaze 
was  bent  on  Mabel,  and  having  no  inclination  to 
become  the  mark  of  her  ladyship's  observation, 
she  bade  Miss  Langley  farewell,  and  quitted  the 
recess. 

Agitated  by  the  information  which  she  had  just 
received,  and  distracted  by  a  multitude  of 
feelings,  she  flew  from  the  scene  of  gaiety,  and 
took  refuge  in  an  adjoining  apartment. 

She    examined    her    own  heart,    she   asked 
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herself  the  cause  of  this  violent  emotion :  Sir 
Richard  Gordon  was  nothing  to  her,  her  withered 
hopes,  her  martyred  feelings,  were  all  centred 
in  Gwyune- Arthur  : — so  she  had  imagined,  but 
she  now  found  that  she  had  unconsciously 
encouraged  a  warm  regard  for  another, — another 
who  was  further  from  her  reach  than  even  the  earl 
himself.  Every  word  and  action  which  had 
occurred  during  the  period  of  their  acquaintance 
was  recalled  and  scanned  with  the  most  minute 
scrutiny  ;  the  lady  and  the  lute  recurred  to  her 
recollection,  the  means  by  which  he  had  obtained 
Gwynne-Arthur's  song, — all  brought  with  them 
"  confirmation  strong  as  proof  of  Holy  Writ." 

"  I  loved  G wynne- Arthur!"  exclaimed 
Mabel,  internally,  "  passionately,  devotedly  loved 
him,  he  quitted  and  forgot  me!  I  beheld  Sir 
Richard,  I  esteemed,  warmly  esteemed,  and 
co uld  have  loved  him!  but  he  has  acted  with 
duplicity.  It  is  but  one  effort  and  I  tear  them 
both  from  my  heart  for  ever !  Never,  never  will 
I  maintain    that  mean-spirited  affection  which 
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tamely  submits  to  insult  and  to  injury,  yet  loves 
through  all !" 

Such  were  her  words,  and  such  was  her  deter- 
mination, but  her  feelings  were  far,  very  far, 
from  being  in  unison  with  them. 

Her  fair  cheek  sunk  upon  her  hand,  and  her 
arm  rested  on  the  window-frame,  whilst  her 
eyes  remained  earnestly  fixed  on  the  mild  orb  of 
night,  as  she  moved  slowly,  but  perceptibly, 
along  the  azure  firmament. 

The  apartment  was  dark  and  gloomy,  except 
on  one  side  which  was  partially  illuminated  by 
the  slanting  moon  beams,  and  not  a  sound,  save 
the  hum  of  the  crowd  which  she  had  quitted, 
broke  upon  the  silence  of  evening. 

Who  could  have  looked  on  Mabel  at  that 
moment,  without  confessing  that  grandeur  was 
far  from  being  conducive  to  happiness?  That 
brow,  decorated  by  a  profusion  of  the  richest 
ornaments,  was  depressed  and  melancholy ;  those 
eyes,  accustomed  to  gaze  on  scenes  of  splendour, 
betrayed  but  the  anguish  of  her  heart,  and  the 
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pain  of  internal  suffering.  A  tear  started  into 
either  eye,  but  Mabel  was  too  proud  to  let  them 
flow  for  one  who  had  deceived  her.  "  How 
shall  I  meet  him  ?"  was  her  next  consideration, 
"  upbraid,  contemn,  and  quit  him?  what!  tell  him 
that  his  duplicity  is  discovered,  and  that  the 
reserve  which  he  has  practised  will  no  longer 
avail  him?  Alas!  what  right  have  I  to  do  so? 
He  never  sought  to  win  either  my  heart  or  hand  ; 
no  profession  of  love  has  ever  escaped  him, 
though  the  equivoque  of  his  conduct  has  given 
me  sufficient  reason  to  suppose  that  he  felt  it, 
nor  has  he  appeared  to  aim  at  concealment. 
Oh !  Mabel  Glendower !  you  alone  are  to  blame 
for  rendering  up  your  heart  so  unwarily.  Yet, 
were  he  here,  surely  woman's  pride  would  rouse 
me  to  upbraid  him  with  the  duplicity  of  his  con- 
duct ;  why  not  openly  acknowledge  that  he 
is  engaged'  to  another  ?  But,  no,  he  shall  not 
kno  w  that  I  was  ever  ignorant  of  his  engage- 
ment, he  shall  not  think  it  is  a  recent  discovery, 
that  would  too   plainly    betray    the  sentiments 
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1  had    been  weak    enough,    unconsciously,    to 
cherish !" 

"  Mabel !"  pronounced  a  low  and  gentle  voice 
behind.  Mabel  turned,  it  was  Sir  Richard 
Gordon.  "Mabel,"  said  he,  and  approached  as 
he  spoke,  "  why  have  you  quitted  the  scene  of 
gaiety  ?  has  any  thing  occurred  to  disquiet  you  V* 

"  No." 

"  You  are  ill,  surely,  or  unhappy ;  for  heaven's 
sake  letme  know  what  harrasses  you,  you  cannot 
think  I  would  hesitate  to  afford  you  any  assistance 
in  my  power?" 

"  Perhaps  not,  but,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
to  any  one." 

"  Then  you  will  not  tell  me?" 

"  No." 

"  You  have  no  confidence  in  me?" 

"  No." 

"  No!  Mabel,  I  proffer  my  assistance  kindly, 
and,  though  you  have  rejected  it  with  harshness, 
I  am  still  at  your  service ;  for  I  am  not  one  who 
indulges  in  fits  of  caprice,  nor  do  I  delight  in 
trifling  with  the  feelings  of  another." 
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*'  Neither  do  I,  Sir  Richard." 

"  And  yet  you  seem  to  do  so,  else,  why  this 
reserve?  this  cold,  repelling  manner?  this  un- 
usual haughtiness  ?  Mabel,  I  have  not  injured 
you,  nor  in  any  way  consciously  offended  ;  you, 
who  were  wont  to  greet  me  with  smiles  and 
welcome,  must  be  strangely  altered  to  wear  this 
chilling,  this  forbidding  mein  ?.  " 

"  I  can  only  reply  in  the  words  of  Syphax, 
Sir  Richard,  that, — 

"  Tis  not  my  talent  to  conceal  my  thoughts, 
Or  carry  smiles  and  sunshine  in  my  face, 
'When  discontent  sits  heavy  at  my  heart:" 

"  And  that  discontent  is  caused  by  me  ?" 
"  If  you  are  not  conscious  of  having  done  so, 
why  do  you  imagine  that  I  allude  to  you?" 

**  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  done  any  thing 
to  offend  you,  but  your  behaviour  leads  me  to 
suspect  that  you  have  a  prejudice  against  me, 
and  ill-grounded  I  affirm  it  to  be;  yet,  if  1 
have  erred,  let  me  know  it  that  I  may  quickly 
make  reparation." 

"  Do  not  mock  me,  Sir  Richard,  I  have   no 
vol.  ii.  E 
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right  to  question  your  conduct,  or  to  be  offended 
by  any  part  of  it  which  does  not  immediately 
affect  me." 

"  You  have  a  right,  you  are  the  only  one 
that  has.  Oh,  Mabel!  if  you  knew  how  deeply 
each  sigh  of  yours  penetrates  my  bosom,  how 
much  one  tear  of  yours  costs  me  !  Could  you 
guess  how  devotedly,  how  tenderly!  love  you.'' 

"  Love  meV  exclaimed  Mabel,  with  a  short 
laugh,  which  had  in  it  more  of  mockery  than 
of  mirth.  "  Oh,  yes,  you  love  me  very,  very 
tenderly,  and  devotedly,  and,  to-morrow,  you 
will  love  another   with  the  same  fervour!" 

Sir  Richard  gazed  upon  her  for  some  moments 
iu  astonishment.  "  You  now  mock  me,  Miss 
Glendower !"  he  at  length  said,  "  When  I  pro- 
fess to  love  you,  I  do  so  with  the  sentiments  and 
intentions  of  a  man  of  honour  ;  if  you  love  me 
not,  it  is  not  my  fault,  though  it  may  be  my 
misfortune,  but  an  answer  I  expect  to  this  decla- 
ration, a  candid  and  a  generous  answer." 

"  Can  you  ask  one?"  exclaimed  Mabel,  with 
energy,  f  does  not  your  own  heart  tell  you  what 
answer  J  must  give  ? " 
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u  A  few  hours  ago,  Mabel,  dearest  Mabel,  it 
would  have  told  me  that  you  would  give  a  kind 
approval,  but  at  present  I  am  in  doubt." 

He  took  her  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  his  voice 
relaxed    from  the    tone   of  haughtiness   it   had 
assumed ;  the  surprised  girl  gazed  intensely   on 
his    countenance    for   a    moment,    which    was 
certainly  not  indicative  of  the  duplicity  of  which 
she  believed  him  guilty ;  and  when  she  beheld 
there  the  lofty  expression  of  a  mind  that  would 
not  be   trifled  with,    that    scorned   deceit  and 
meanness,    and  met  the   quick   glance  of  that 
searching  eye,  which,  generally  imperative,  wore 
now,    a  sterner   aspect   than  usual,  she  almost 
doubted  the  truth  of  what  she  had  heard ;  but 
in  the  next  moment  the  full  conviction  of  Ins  en- 
gagements, his  baseness,  and  duplicity,  rushed 
with  such  irresistible  force  across  her  mind,  that, 
snatching  away  her  hand,  she  exclaimed,  "  Sir 
Richard  !  can  you  dare  to  use  the  language  of 
love  to  me,  when  you  know  that  an  insuperable 
bar  is  fixed  between  you  and  every  woman  on 
earth,  but  one  ? " 

"  And  you  are  that  one,  Mabel." 
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"  Sir  Richard,"  said  Mabel  with  calmness, 
and  with  as  much  severity  of  manner  as  she 
could  assume,  "  had  you  told  me  this  two  hours 
ago,  I  will  not  deny  that  it  would  have  given 
me  pleasure;  but  now  it  cannot  fail  to  create 
exquisite  pain  ;  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
reasons  why  you  should  not  address  me  thus, 
and  so  am  I,  therefore  an  explanation  is  un- 
necessary:  but  ere  I  quit  you  for  years,  if  not 
for  ever,  allow  me  to  say  one  word  for  myself. 
You  have  perceived  the  warm  regard  which  I 
once  cherished  for  Gwynne- Arthur,  you  now 
perhaps  are  aware  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  I 
held  you;  I  do  not  blush  to  own  it,  for  that 
esteem  originated  in  the  belief  of  virtues  winch, 

r 

I  'st,  you  do  not  possess;  Gwynne- Arthur, 
was  variable ;  and  you  presume  on  the  friend- 
ship I  have  allowed  you,  but  do  not  think  that 
I  will  grieve  for  either  of  you;  Gwynne- Arthur 
I  have  long  ceased  to  think  of  with  emotions  of 
tenderness,  and  to-morrow,  Sir  Richard,  the 
man  who  has  acted  with  duplicity  and  dishonour 
will  be  equally  indifferent  to  me.     Nay,  do  not 
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listen  to  my  words  as  to  the  effusions  of  an 
angry  woman,  I  am  not  one,  I  make  no  vain 
boast  of  what  I  cannot  perform ;  my  feelings  are 
my  own,  I  am  not  theirs,  and  though  you  may 
deem  my  woman's  heart  unequal  to  the  conflict, 
it  will  not  be  the  first  time  I  have  accomplished 
a  painful  sacrifice !" 

To  have  judged  by  the  action,  countenance, 
and  words,  one  would  have  said  that  Mabel 
Glendower  was  equal  to  all  she  professed  to  be, 
for  she  stood  firm  as  a  rock  which  lightnings 
play  about  in  vain ;  but  who  knows  not  that  a 
woman's  courage  is  the  courage  of  desperation  : 
a  last,  and  momentary  exertion  of  all  the  energies 
of  her  nature  ere  she  sinks  into  despair,  and  her 
fortitude  is  the  calm  resignation  of  a  mind  which 
grief  has  rendered  insensible  to  the  fluctuations 
of  hope  and  fear. 

Mabel  moved  towards  the  door,  for  she  felt 
her  courage  on  the  wane,  and  hastened  to  leave 
the  room  to  prevent  her  weakness  being 
discovered. 
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"  You  go,  Miss  Glendower,"  said  Sir  Richard 
standing  at  some  distance  with  his  arms  folded 
across  his  breast,  and  without  attempting  to 
detain  her,  "  you  go,  and  without  one  word  of 
explanation  or  extenuation ;  indeed  you  are  so 
well  assured  of  my  consciousness  of  crime,  that 
you  will  not  even  deign  to  mention  it;  did  I 
know  my  fault  I  might  perhaps  be  able  to  make 
reparation  :  but,  even  as  it  is,  let  us  not  part  in 
anger,  or  we  cannot  meet  as  friends." 

He  held  forth  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  with  a 
conciliating  smile  upon  his  countenance,  but 
without  advancing  a  single  step. 

Mabel  returned  and  placed  her  own  within  it. 
"  Meet  as  friends  ?  ah,  that  I  fear  we  never 
shall  again ! "  she  replied  with  ill-concealed 
emotion,  "  although  1  do  forgive  you  from  my 
heart." 

Sir  Richard  bowed  politely,  on  the  hand  he 
scarcely  pressed.  "  This  token  of  reconciliation 
I  accept,"  said  he,  <f  but  not  your  pardon;  Miss 
Glendower,  I  have  no  claim  to  that ;  forgiveness 
is  a  boon  we  sometimes  extend  to  those  who 
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have  knowingly  offended,  but  the  unconscious 
culprit  must  not  be  so  far  degraded  as  to  bar*} 
his  innocence  (of  heart  at  least)  compromised 
by  such  a  gift.  Had  I  really  erred  against  you. 
your  pardon  would  have  been  the  first  wish  of 
my  heart,  but  without  injustice  to  myself  I 
cannot  now  accept  it,  because  I  have  not  placed 
myself  under  the  painful  necessity  of  obtaining 
it.  But  fare  you  well !  the  hour  of  explanatkx* 
may  come !" 

"  It  may  indeed,"  said  Mabel,  as  Sir  Richard 
was  leaving  the  room,  "  and  a  terrible  one  it  will 
be !" 

The  baronet  hesitated  a  moment  at  the  door; 
he  apppeared  to  be  collecting  sufficient  firmness 
to  perform  some  important  deed  or  question, 
returned  a  pace  or  two  into  the  room,  looked  at 
Mabel,  then,  as  if  his  resolution  had  suddenly 
<hanged,  he  quitted  the  apartment. 

In  a  short  time  Miss  Glendower  entered  the 
brdl-room,  where  she  beheld  Sir  Richard  paying 
his  compliments  to    Lady  Williams;    in  a  few 
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moments  his  chariot  was  announced,  and  he 
departed  without  noticing  any  other  individual  in 
the  room. 
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CHAPTER     XVII. 

THE    SACRIFICE. 

"  And  this  is  man's  fidelity  !' 

Let  those  who  have  been  placed  in  similar 
circumstances,  imagine  the  feelings  of  Mabel 
Glendofl'er  at  this  juncture:  neglected  in  one 
quarter,  deceived  in  another,  and  by  the  only 
two  persons  for  whom  she  had  ever  felt  re;il 
esteem  and  affection,  where,  amongst  the 
crowd  of  a  deceitful  world,  could  she  expect  to 
find  any  thing  like  truth  and  generosity  ?  Not 
till  now  was  she  aware  of  the  power  which  the 
baronet  possessed  over  the  heart;  reason  a tid 
prudence  had  taught  her  to  withdraw  all  her 
hopes   from   Gwynne- Arthur,    and    in  recalling 
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her  affections  from  him,  she  had   unconsciously 
woven  them  round  the  baronet. 

"Yet,  even  he,"  thought  she,  "  has  behaved 
better  than  Sir  Richard,  for,  whilst  he  professed 
love  to   me,    he   felt  it,    and  though   time   and 
experience  have  contributed  to   efface  his  pas- 
sion,  it  is  neither  his  fault  nor  mine  ;  but  Sir 
Richard  has  acted  with  duplicity  :  though   con- 
scious of  his  previous  engagement,  he  still  con- 
tinued  his    attentions,    flattering    my   woman's 
vanity  by  his  preference,   and  giving  me  every 
reason,   except  in  direct  language,    to   suppose 
that  I  was  the  chosen  object  of  his  affections; — 
vet,  perhaps  he  only  meant  it  in  friendship — but 
lus  professions   at  our  last  meeting, — and  then 
the  air  of  gentlemanly  disdain  with  which  he  dis- 
claimed all  consciousness  of  duplicity,  the  stern 
penetrating  gaze  with  which  he  regarded   me, 
his  proud    calmness,    and  the   look   of   injured 
feeling  with  which  he  quitted  me  !    Could   be 
have  acted  so  if  guilty  ?     Ah  never,   never !  I 
am  bewildered  —miserable — why  did  I  not  tell  him 
of  what  be  is  accused?  he  would  have  acknow- 
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ledged  or  contradicted  it,  all  [would  then  have 
been  decided, — suspense,  at  any  rate,  Mould 
have  been  over,  and  I  should  know  him  for  what 
he  is  :  either  a  hypocrite,  or  basely  slandered!"' 

These  reflections  passed  rapidly  across  her 
mind,  as  she  stood  at  the  side  of  Lady  Wil- 
liams to  receive  the  farewell  compliments  of  the 
guests.  She  faucied  that  Lady  Emma  appeared 
in  better  spirits  than  before.  An  arm  glided 
within  her  own,  she  looked  round,  it  was  Helen, 
'goodnight,  my  dear,  dear  friend,"  said  she, 
"  my  ungallant  brother  has  thought  proper  to  de- 
part before  me,  and  I  believe,  not  in  the  best  of 
tempers :    I   hope  you  have  not  been    cross   to 

him  r 

"  If  I  had,  I  do  not  suppose  it  would  have 
been  of  any  consequence. " 

"  Oh!  you  are  very  innocent,  certainly,  but 
you  are  well  aware  of  your  own  power,  good 
night,  once  more,  my  aunt  is  waiting  for  me." 

The  Langleys  now  approached.  Flora 
caught  Mabel's  hand,  and,  pressing  it  warmk, 
bade  her   a   most  friendly  adieu.      "  Farewell, 
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Miss  Glendower,"  said  she  i<i  a  low  voice,  "and 
may  you  receive  more  happiness  from  others 
than  it  has  been  my  lot  to  afford  yon/' 

"  Good  night,"  said  Mabel  coldly,  vet  smil- 
ing through  her  feelings.  She  was  not  over 
pleased  with  this  familiarity,  she  did  not  like 
Miss  Langley, — we  seldom  like  the  bearers  of 
unwelcome  intelligence, — besides,  she  was  so 
renj  intimate  with  Lady  Emma. 

Wearied  with  exertion  of  mind  and  body, 
Mabel  soon  sunk  into  a  restless  slumber.  The 
images  of  Gwynne- Arthur  and  Sir  Richard 
Gordon  were  continually  before  her  ;  sometimes 
they  smiled  upon  her,  and  sometimes  frowned. 
The  last  glance  which  she  had  caught  of  the 
baronet's  countenance  arose  to  her  imagination  I 
the  same  stern,  proud,  penetrating  look  of  con- 
scious dignity  seemed  bent  upon  her  with  an 
earnestness  that  would  search  her  inmost  sou). 

She  did  not  wake  till  a  late  hour  of  the  mor- 
ning, when  the  first  object  she  beheld  was  Peggy 
Bolter,   at  her  bed-side,  with   a    letter  in    her 
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hand.  On  looking  at  the  superscription  she 
perceived  that  it  came  from  Miss  Jones,  and 
hastily  broke  the  seal. 

After  several  expressions  of  friendship  and 
affection,  that  ladv  continued  thus : 

"  I  would  not  make  so  unreasonable  a  request 
as  to  ask  for  your  society  at  present :  I  cannot 
expect  you  to  quit  the  circles  of  elegance  and 
fashion  for  the  dull  routine  of  a  country  life, 
vet  were  you  here  I  think  you  would  feel  pleased 
with  your  situation.  Every  thing  looks  so  calm 
and  happy,  the  weather  is  remarkably  line,  and 
I  need  not  expatiate  to  you  on  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery.  My  father  and  mother  are  gone  to 
F —  to  visit  a  distant  relation  who  is  dangerously 
ill;  I  know  not  when  they  will  return,  so  Anne 
and  I  are  quite  alone,  and,  I  assure  you,  rather 
solitary.  We  often  wish  that  you  were  with  us, 
it  is  a  selfish  wish,  for  it  would  be  depriving  you 
of  the  society  of  other  friends  who  are  of  more 
service  to  you  than  we  can  expect  to  be  ;  but  to 
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console  ourselves  for  an  irremediable  evil,  we  are 
always  talking  of  you. 

"  We  sometimes  receive  a  visit  from  Valentine 
and  his  Tasso ;  you  are  the  constant  subject  of 
the  minstrel's  enquiries ;  during  the  warm  summer 
evenings  of  last  year,  it  was  his  delight  to  come 
to  our  garden  gate,   and  speak  to  Anne  and  me 
of  the  "  gentle  Glendower ;"  your  virtues  are  the 
never-failing  theme  of  his  orations,  and  so  enthu- 
siastic is  he  in  your  praise  that  his   auditors,  my 
dear  Mabel,  must  take  you  for  an  angel ;   the 
nobleness   of   your   descent  has  been   so   often 
repeated  to  us  by  him,  that  we  almost  have  your 
pedigree  by  heart ;  but  he  is  a  good  old  man, 
and,  were  he  thirty  years  younger,  I  should  cer- 
tainly take  him  for  a  lover  of  yours.    I  have  not 
known  the  world,    Miss  Glendower,    I  do  not 
wish  to  know  it,  but  I  cannot  believe  it  capable 
qf  affording  more  happiness  than  we  enjoy  in  our 
humble  retirement :  we  are  sheltered  from  the 
storms  which  distract  the  great  world,  no  cares 
rush  in  upon  us,  no  torrents  of  passion,   of  any 
kind,  assail  our  hearts  and  understandings ;  we 
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swim  down  a  stream  of  tranquillity,  and 
though  our  passage  is  smooth  and  silvery,  here 
are  no  temptations  to  allure  us  from  the  path 
which  we  ought  to  pursue. 

M  If  you  could  reconcile  yourself  to  the  idea 
of  spending  a  short  time  in  the  country  it  would 
give  us  inexpressible  pleasure,  and  we  would  do 
every  thing  in  our  power  to  make  you  happy ; 
but  this  is  a  subject  I  will  not  insist  on,  for  your 
own  inclinations  must  decide. " 

When  Mabel  had  finished  the  letter,  she 
folded  it  up,  and  sunk  into  a  reverie.  The  pic- 
ture which  Lucy  had  drawn  of  their  seclusion  fas- 
cinated her  imagination.  "  They  are,  indeed, 
sheltered  from  the  storms  which  distract  the 
great  world  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  that  I  were 
at  G wynne- Arthur  at  this  moment,  surely, 
surely,  I  should  experience  something  like  my 
former  happiness  !" 

Oh !  wonderful  is  the  alteration  which  a  few 
short  hours  of   real  affliction  will  create  in  the 
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external  appearance ;  on  glancing  into  the  mirror 
Mabel  was  frightened  at  the  wretchedness  of  her 
own  looks,   and  Lady    Williams  was  so  much 
alarmed  that  she  immediately  sent  for  her  physi- 
cian ;  when  he  arrived  he  felt  her  pulse,  then 
gently  hinted  to  Mabel,  in  an  under  tone,  that 
something  pressed  upon  her  mind;  this,  however, 
she  evaded,  and  turning  towards  Lady  Williams 
the  doctor  pronounced  his  opinion  that  the  only 
things  she  required,  and  which  were  absolutely 
necessary,  were    change  of  air  and  change  of 
scene.     Her  ladyship  looked  vexed,  and  when 
he   had  departed,    sat   for    some   moments    in 
silence.     At  length,  she  said,  f*  my  dear  Mabel* 
I  know  not  what  to  do  :  it  is  excessively  incon- 
venient for  me  to  leave  town  at  present,  yet  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  do  so. 
I  wish  1  could  contrive  some  method — " 

"  Oh,  if  your  ladyship  will  read  this  letter/' 
said  Miss  Glendower,  interrupting  her,  and  at  the 
same  time  putting  into  her  hands  Miss  Jones's 
epistle,  "  perhaps  you  wi  1  be  so  kind  as  to  allow 
me  to  accept  the  invitation  contained  in  it." 
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Lady  Williams  took  it,  and  her  countenance 
brightened.  "  Would  you  like  to  visit  Gwynne- 
Arthur  I"  she  asked,  when  she  had  concluded  it. 

*  Oh  yes,  very  much !"  replied  Mabel,  whilst 
a  tear  almost  gushed  to  her  eye,  "  I  have  not 
seen  it  these  two  years." 

"  But  how  is  it  possible  for  you  to  go  there, 
child  ?  it  is  situated  at  so  great  a  distance  from 
London,  that  you  cannot  go  alone ;  and  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  spare  Mrs.  Miller  to 
accompany  you." 

Mabel  looked  disappointed,  but  she  said 
nothing,  and  in  a  short  time,  Lady  Langley's 
carriage  stopped  at  the  door.  It  contained  her 
ladyship  and  her  three  daughters. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  look  so  ill,  my  dear 
Mabel,"  whispered  Flora,  as  she  seated  herself 
on  a  sofa  beside  Miss  Glendower.  "  I  hope  you 
are  not  seriously  indisposed  ?" 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Mabel,  laughing,  "  it  is 
merely  the  effect  of  dissipation." 
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"Dissipation?  I  thought  you  were  not  dissi- 
pated. " 

"  Every  one  else  is  so,  and  why  should  not 
I  be?" 

**  But  you  are  too  good  to  be  so." 

Mabel  could  not  repress  a  smile  of  contempt. 

"  1  have  news  for  you,"  exclaimed  Flora, 
"mamma  and  I  are  going  to  Dublin,  grand- 
papa is  dangerously  ill  there,  and  we  must 
depart  immediately." 

u  Indeed !  does  he  reside  in  Dublin  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"Oh  yes,"  said  her  mother,  taking  up  the 
conversation,  and  addressing  Lady  Williams, 
"my  father  is  confined  to  his  bed  with  a  very 
severe  affliction,  indeed,  he  is  so  ill  that  he  is 
not  expected  to  recover,  therefore  we  shall 
depart  directly  for  Ireland." 

"  That  is  somewhat  sudden.  Are  you  all 
going : 

"No:  Caroline  and  Isabella  will  remain  in 
town  with  Sir  Frederick,  but  Flora  and  the 
little  Jessy,  will  accompany  me." 
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"  And  when  will  you  go  I" 

M  About  three  days  hence." 

"  From  what  port  will  you  embark  V 

"  Holyhead." 

Lady  Williams  glanced  round  towards  Mabel, 
who  divined  her  meaning,  and  answered  her  by 
a  blush ;  Lady  Lang-ley  looked  enquiringly  upon 
both. 

"  Pardon  my  strict  enquiries,"  said  Lady 
Williams,  at  length,  "  but,  pray,  will  you  pass 
through  F — ,  on  your  way  to  Holyhead  ?" 

"  I  shall  pass  writhin  a  stage  of  it.  Can  I  do 
any  thing  for  you  V 

"  I  will  explain  to  you,  my  dear  Lady  Lang- 
ley,  Miss  Glendower  has  been  rather  indisposed 
during  the  last  few  days ;  this  morning  my 
physician  called,  and  he  has  assured  me,  that 
change  of  air,  and  change  of  scene,  are  neces- 
sary for  the  recovery  of  her  health :  she  has 
accepted  an  invitation  to  pass  a  few  weeks  at 
G wynne- Arthur,  to  which  F —  is  the  nearest 
post-town ;  she  cannot  travel  alone,  and  I  fear 
Mrs.  Miller  will  not  be  able  to  accompany  her ■■; 
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therefore,  I  had  intended,  if  your  ladyship 
travels  in  your  own  carnage,  to  beg  a  seat  for 
her  to  F — ,  whence  she  can  proceed  in  a  hired 
chaise  to  Gwynne- Arthur,  and  by  winch  means 
she  will  be  secure  of  protection." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Lady  Langley,  "  and," 
turning  gracefully  to  Mabel,  "  your  society, 
Miss  Glendower,  will  be  an  enviable  acquisition. 
I  shall  pass  within  a  stage  of  F — ,  whither,  if 
you  have  no  objection,  you  can  proceed  in 
a  post-chaise,  attended  by  my  footman ;  or,  if 
you  prefer  it,  he  shall  accompany  you  to  Gwynne- 
Arthur." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  by  your  ladyship's  kind 
offer,"  said  Mabel,  "but  I  will  write  to  the 
friends  whom  I  am  going  to  visit,  and  they  will 

send  a  horse  for  me  to  F ,  therefore,   I  will 

not  intrude  on  your  goodness  further." 

Flora  Langley  seemed  quite  delighted  with 
these  arrangements,  and,  as  she  bade  Miss 
Glendower  good  morning,  expressed  her  hopes 
that  nothing  would  happen  to  deprive  them  of 
her  society. 
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In  the  evening  Lady  Williams  and  Sir  Jacob 
departed  to  join  a  small,  quiet,  sober,  card 
party  in  Portland-place,  the  only  amusement 
the  knight  was  capable  of  relishing ;  and  Mabel 
was  left  to  her  own  solitary  reflections. 

The  fluctuations  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
now  agitated  her  mind  and  bosom,  were  such  as 
she  might  be  expected  to  feel  on  the  eve  of 
a  return  to  the  scenes-  of  her  youth :  ere  that 
day  week,  she  should  be  an  inmate  of  the  quiet 
family  of  Dr.  Jones  :  she  would  be  in  the  land 
of  her  birth:  she  would  tread  on  the  earth 
which  enclosed  the  ashes  of  her  parents  ;  she 
would  be  amongst  the  friends  of  her  infancy, 
near  to  Lucy,  Anne,  and  Valentine ;  and  oh  ! 
(but  it  was  scarcely  allowed  to  occupy  her  mind 
for  a  moment,)  she  would  be  near  to  the  habita- 
tion which  had  once  held  Gwynne- Arthur ! 

Of  Sir  Richard  Gordon,  she  had  determined 
not  to  think :  the  idea  of  his  duplicity  was 
painful  in  the  extreme,  there  was  a  time,  when 
she  had  believed  him  above  every  other  being  in 
the  creation,  and  to  be  convinced  of  the  contrary 
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caused  a  sensation  which  amounted  almost  to 
agony.  She  now  attempted  to  analyse  the 
feelings  which  she  had  entertained  for  Gwynne- 
Arthur,  and  the  baronet,  and  found  them  very, 
very  different :  She  had  never  felt  for  Sir 
Richard  that  ardency  of  passion  with  which 
Gwynne-Arthur  had  inspired  her,  yet  she  had 
always  retained  a  higher  opinion  of  him,  than 
even  of  the  earl ;  she  had  looked  upon  the 
baronet  as  a  perfect  creature,  having  nothing  to 
do  with  the  faults  of  human  nature  ;  and  Gwynne- 
Arthur  she  had  considered  the  most  perfect  of 
imperfect  beings. 

"  The  earl,"  she  had  sometimes  said  within 
herself,  "  is  every  thing  we  can  expect  of  a 
noble,  generous  and  romantic  spirit,  even  his 
errors  are  the  effect  of  the  exuberance  of  his 
virtues ;  but  in  Sir  Richard  I  can  see  no  fault, 
except  that  which  envy  would  discover :  his 
superiority  to  every  other  person." 

At  present'her  reflections  were  totally  differ^ 
ent :  "I  will  trust  no  more  to  fair  appearances," 
she  said,  ' '  I  will  hesitate  to  believe  the  evidence 
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of  my  own  senses,  I  will  not  deem  myself  a 
judge  of  human  nature,  the  world  is  full  of 
treachery,  I  am  tired  of  it.  I  will  shut  myself 
up  in  the  cottage  of  my  parents,  and  have  no 
further  intercourse  with  society,  for  it  is  full  of 
deception  and  fraud :  surely,  if  the  best,  the 
most  perfect  of  human  beings,  can  act  with  so 
much  duplicity,  the  inferior  orders  of  mankind 
are  not  to  be  trusted!'' 

When  a  young  and  ardent  mind  has  been 
deceived  in  the  quarter  where  it  has  reposed 
most  confidence,  where  it  has  placed  the  highest 
veueration, — it  is  natural  that  it  should  deem  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  of  the  same  dark  dye,  it 
will  sometimes  indulge,  for  a  season  at  least,  in 
misanthropy  ;  and  such  was  the  case  with  Mabel. 

On  the  following  morning  Mabel  received  a 
note  from  Miss  Mac-Alister,  expressing  her  sor- 
row at  not  being  able  to  call  on  her, — she  was 
indisposed — had  a  bad  headache — would  call  in 
a  few  days — her  brother  had  left  town  on  the  pre- 
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ceding  evening — concluded  he  had  taken  leave 
of  Lady  Williams  and  Miss  Glendower,  &c. 

Here  was  a  convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of 
Flora  Langley's  communication :  on  being 
detected  in  his  baseness,  he  had  not  the  effrontery 
to  encounter  her. 

"  But  Helen,"  thought  Mabel,  "  surely 
Helen  must  have  been  aware  of  his  engage- 
ments !  well,  perhaps  she  had  a  right  to  keep  her 
brother's  secret ;  I  am  not  angry  with  her,  but 
I  will  not  see  her  ere  I  depart :  in  an  interview 
with  her  I  should  betray  my  sentiments  too 
plainly.  Whither  can  Sir  Richard  be  gone  I 
but  what  does  it  signify ?.  I  go  where  it  is 
impossible  I  should  meet  him,  and  I  thank 
heaven  for  it  !" 

Mabel  now  commenced  a  letter  to  Miss  Mac 
Alister,  which  she  intended  should  not  be  for- 
warded to  her  until  the  morning  of  her  departure, 
when   it   would  be  too  late  for  them  to  meet. 
This  letter  was  written  in  her  usual  friendly  style, 
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but  did  not  contain  a  syllable  respecting  the 
baronet.  Having  finished  it,  she  dispatched  one 
to  Lucy  Jones,  saying  she  would  accept  her  in- 
vitation, and  directing  her  to  send  a  horse  to 
F at  a  period  which  she  stated. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  appointed  day,  Lady 
Langley's  travelling  carriage  stopped  at  Sir 
Jacob's  door ;  the  knight  grumbled  out  some- 
thing like  a  farewell,  Lady  Williams  wept  on 
Mabel's  shoulder,  and  in  a  few  moments  Miss 
Glendower  was  seated  in  the  carriage  with  Lady 
Langley,  Flora,  and  Jessy.  Lady  Langley  was 
a  vain,  indolent,  and  elegant  beauty;  but 
amiable  withal ;  and  either  being,  or'affecting  to 
be,  low-spirited,  on  account  of  her  father's  indis- 
position, said  little  during  the  journey,  except, 
occasionally  an  expression  of  kindness  towards 
Miss  Glendower. 

Little  Jessy  was  delighted  with  [every  object, 
made  numerous  enquiries  respecting  all  she  saw, 
and  Mabel,  wishing  to  divert  the  current  of  her 
own  uneasy  thoughts,  and  eager  to  avoid  any 
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regular  conversation  with  Flora,  was  assiduous 
in  pointing  out  to  the  notice  of  the  little  girl, 
every  thing  she  deemed  worthy  attention. 

"  Oh!  there  is  the  dear  park!"  exclaimed 
Flora,  as  the  carriage  passed  the  gates,  "  when 
.shall  I  see  it  again?  There  are  but  three  things 
J  regret  in  leaving  London,  can  you  guess  what 
they  are,  Miss  Glendower?" 

"  I  cannot,  indeed,  but  I  conclude  that  the 
park  is  one." 

"  Yes:  the  park,  the  opera,   and  the  balls, 
do  you  not  regret  them  also? " 
"  Happily,  I  do  not." 
"  Why  *  happily?" 

'f  Because  regret  is  an  uneasy  sensation,  which 
I  do  not  wish  to  feel." 

"  Oh  very  likely,  perhaps  you  know  more  of 
the  sensation  than  I  do ;  you  may  have  had  more 
substantial  causes  of  regret." 

"  Xo:"  said  Mabel,  "my  life  has  been,  com 
paratively,  a  happy  one." 
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"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it :  then  you  leave  nothing 
in  London  which  you  grieve  at  parting  from  l" 

"  Nothing." 

"  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  Sir  Richard 
Gordon  has  left  town?"  said  Flora,  artfully 
pretending  to  turn  the  conversation,  but  as  she 
spoke,  fixing  her  eyes  earnestly  upon  Mabels 
countenance  to  observe  what  effect  this  broad 
stroke  would  have ;  Mabel  could  not  conceal  a 
very  deep  blush  as  Miss  Langley  uttered  this 
double  entendre,  and  at  length  replied  he  si- 
tatingly, 

-Yes." 

"  Whither  is  he  gone?"  asked  Flora. 

"  I  do  not  know."  -   , 

Flora  smiled  incredulously,  » surely  you 
know  ?"  she  exclaimed. 

-    "  I  do  not,  Miss  Langley,"  said  Mabel,   "but 
I  doubt  not  that  you  can  inform  me  ?" 

"  I  have  a  guess  that  he  is  gone  to  fulfil  his 
engagement." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  Miss  Glen- 
dower,    without    betraying   the   least   emotion, 
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and  turning  to  Jessy,  she  began  to  assist  her  in 
dressing  a  large  waxen  doll. 

Mabel  heartily  wished  this  journey  at  an  end, 
or  that  her  companions  were  only  Lady  Langley 
and  the  little  girl ;  the  prying,  officious,  malicious 
kindness  of  Flora  was  intolerable?  and  when 
they  stopped  at  the  inn  at  night,  she  pleaded 
fatigue,  and  retired  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the 
room  allotted  to  her. 

The  second  day  passed  more  pleasantly. 

M  I  am  sorry,  Miss  Glendower,  that  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  part  to-morrow,"  said  Lady  Lang- 
ley,  on  the  third,  "  we  shall  arrive  this  evening 

at  S ,  which  is  just  a  stage  from  F , 

and,  to-morrow  morning,  I  suppose  you  will  like 
to  repair  thither  without  loss  of  time." 

*«  I  shall  indeed,"  exclaimed  Mabel,  "  and  am 
exceedingly  obliged  by  your  ladyship's  kindness 
and  attention." 

**  Do  not  mention  it,  1  wish  it  was  in  "my 
power  to  shew  you  more. — But,  Jessy,  what  are 
son  about?   vou  have  emptied  Flora's  reticule 
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and  Miss  Glendower's,  and  are  mingling  their 
contents  with  your  own  doll's  clothes !  My  pet, 
you  are  doing  sad  work !  put  every  thing  to  rights 
directly." 

The  child  looked  at  Flora  as  if  in  expectation 
of  being  chidden,  and  huddling  a  handful  of  things 
into  her  reticule,  she  laid  it  by  Miss  Langley's 
side,  assuring  her  that  every  thing  was  in  proper 
order ;  then  dividing  the  rest,  without  discrimi- 
nation, between  Miss  Glendower's  reticule  and 
her  own  little  work-bag,  she  sat  down  very  quietly 
in  one  corner  of  the  carriage,  and  sung  lullaby s 
to  her  doll  until  they  both  fell  asleep. 

On  the  following  morning  Mabel  prepared  to 
bid  her  companions  farewell.  Jessy  clung  around 
her  neck,  Flora  seemed  to  feel  much  regret 
at  parting  from  her,  Lady  Langley  bade  her 
an  affectionate  adieu;  and,  taking  her  seat  in 
the  chaise,  in  a  short  time  she  was  on  her  way 
toF— . 

It  was  a  fine,  clear,  frosty  morning,  the  sun 
had  just  begun  to  gild  the  smiling  prospect,  and 
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afforded  an  agreeable  warmth;  the  trees  were 
leafless,  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  had  turned 
to  a  russet  brown,  yet  every  thing  looked  happy 
and  cheerful.  The  chaise  moved  along  a  smooth 
and  safe  road,  between  high  mountains  and 
gigantic  precipices,  where  the  noise  of  the  distant 
waterfall,  with  the  picturesque  appearance  of  a 
few  goats  browzing  on  tho  mountain's  side,  and 
hanging,  as  it  were,  in  empty  space 'tween  earth 
and  heaven,  gave  a  distinctly  national,  and 
romantic  character  to  the  scene. 

The  entrance  of  a  chaise  or  carriage  into  the 

town  of  F ,  always  creates  a  sensation,  and 

a  great  crowd  (we  will  suppose  half  a  dozen 
people,)  had  assembled  round  the  door  of  the 
principal  inn,  on  the  first  sound  of  coach-wheels, 
to  gaze  at  the  new  comer.  These  consisted  of  a 
lounging  hostler  or  two,  innkeeper,  waiter,  and 
some  of  the  neighbouring  shopkeepers. 

On  the  paved  platform  before  the  door,  stood 
a  comely  youth,  apparently  under  twenty,  but- 
toned up  in  a  stiff  brown  great-coat ;  with  short 
sandy  hair,  light  blue  eyes,  and  freckled  com- 
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plexion  ;  his  arms  were  crossed  before  him,  and 
he  was  beating  his  heels  to  the  time  of  some  old 
ballad  which  be  was  whistling'.  On  perceiving 
the  chaise  drive  to  the  door,  be  made  a  dead 
halt,  then  ran  down  the  steps,  grinned,  tinged 
his  front  lock  of  wild,  light  hair,  in  imitation  of 
a  bow;  flung  out  one  leg  behind,  as  if  with  the 
intention  of  kicking  some  disagreeable  person 
there;  and  by  these  congees,  and  his  ruddy 
countenance,  Mabel  recognized  Yanto,  Dr. 
Jones's  factotum. 

He  was  so  much  delighted  on  beholding  Miss 
Glendower,  that  he  seemed  almost  inclined  to 
shake  hands  with  her.  "  I  is  got  the  pawnv,- 
Miss,"  were  the  first  words  he  uttered,  "  and 
I  is  got  a  letter  from  Miss  Lucy,"  taking  a  note 
from  the  crown  of  his  hat,  where  it  had  been 
reposed  during  the  last  few  hours.  MabeL 
received  the  note,  and  read  it  as  sbe  entered  the 
house. 

She  was  impatient  to  reach  the  place  of  her 
destination,  therefore  did  not  spend  more  time 
a.t  the  inn  than  was  required  to  arrange  her 
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affairs :  she  discharged  the  vehicle,  ordered  her 
luggage  to  be  sent  in  a  covered  cart  on  the 
morrow,  and,  ha\ing  done  this,  she  mounted  the 
sleek  poney,  which  had  been  sent  for  her,  and 
esquired  by  Yanto,  sallied  forth  upon  her 
expedition. 

As  she  was  anxious  to  reach  Gwynne-Arthur 
before  night-fall,  she  cantered  along  a  fine,  level 
road  for  the  first  few  miles,  which  Yanto  kept 
up  with  a  kind  of  shuffling  trot;  but  in  a  short 
time  the  road  became  more  intricate,  it  lay 
across  one  of  those  high,  bleak  mountains,  which 
faced  Castle  Gwynne,  and  her  poney  was 
obliged  to  adopt  a  more  deliberate  pace.  This 
was  not  the  regular  carriage  way,  but  a  road 
which  Yanto  had  recommended,  as  being  capa- 
ble of  affording  a  very  good  footing  for  single 
horses,  and  a  much  nearer  passage  to  the  cwm. 

When  her  steed  had  gained  the  middle  of  this 
mountain-path,  Mabel  halted  to  look  back  a 
moment  upon  that  part  of  the  country  which 
she  had  left  behind :  a  rich,  smooth,  and  wide 
extending  plain,  interlaced  with  silvery  streams, 
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and  ornamented  with  pretty  villages  and  farm 
bouses,  whose  white  walls,  half  overgrown  with 
ivy  and  honeysuckle,  glittered  beautifully  in  the 
declining  sun -beams;  here  and  there  a  cloud  of 
light  smoke  was  seen  to  stretch  up  in  a  kind  of 
spiral  body,  from  some  wood  fire,  (though  coal 
abounds  greatly  in  this  country,)  and  curl  itself 
into  a  thousand  fantastic  vapours  ere  it  dissolved 
in  air;  the  smell  of  burnt  charcoal,  from  the 
neighbouring  woods,  was  borne  on  the  passing 
breeze,  and  the  lowing  of  the  kine,  was  the  only 
sound  which  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  evening. 
At  the  base  of  the  mountain  rolled  a  large 
sheet  of  water, — lovely  to  the  admirer  of  land- 
scape, but  terrible  to  the  traveller  on  the 
mountain's  brow, — in  whose  clear  bosom  was 
reflected  the  pure  surface  of  the  cloudless 
heavens. 

Whilst  Mabel  stopped  to  gaze  upon  the  sur- 
rounding scene,  Yanto  advanced  to  her  side,  and 
touching  his  hat,  and  smiling,  began  to  point  out 
the  different  features  of  the  landscape  with*  a 
better  taste  than  might  be  supposed,  and  relate 
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every  tradition  which  he  knew  concerning  it. 
Mabel  embraced  this  opportunity  to  make  some 
enquiries  respecting  her  old  friends  in  the  village* 
and,  as  she  rode  on,  Yanto  gratified  her  cu- 
riosity, and  informed  her  of  more,  much  more, 
than  she  had  enquired  about. 

"  Ay  indeed  Miss,  there  is  good  many  changes 
in  Cwm  Gwynne  since  you  was  left  it :  there  is 
Billy  Rees,  what  use  to  leeve  down  by  the  well, 
is  gone  to  Pen  Mawr  to  leeve ;  and  there  is 
Harry  Daniel's  cow  did  die,  and  the  liddle  pig, 
and  two  sheeps  was  stoled ;  and  goodness  well ! 
'tisn't  no  more  nor  two  and  three  days  since 
Morgan  Hughes  o'shop  is  gone  off  to  Loondon  ! 
if  it  did  n't  mak  every  body  un  the  cwm  think  he 
was  gone  ramping  mad  to  think  of  shute  thing  ! 
He  will  sure  to  be  catched  of  the  pig-pockets, — 
I  can't  say  for  my  part  whether  or  no  he  will 
come  back  again  !  "  and  Yanto  hugged  himself 
as  he  spoke,  in  his  own  security ;  and  as  he 
looked  around,  seemed  to  consider  his  situation 
much  happier  than  that  of  his  adventurous 
countryman. 
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u  Is  any  one  at  the  castle,  at  present  ?  en- 
quired Mabel. 

"  Oh  iss,  Miss,  the  Latty  Gwynne  did  come 
last  night  in  her  own  corritcli;  and,  goodness 
well !  there  was  shute  a  sight  o'  gentle-folks  with 
her !  shute  beautiful  latties  and  gentlemen ;  and 
there  was  more  did  come  this  morning,  'fore 
I  did  come  off." 

"  For  what  purpose  does  her  ladyship  assemble 
so  many  guests  at  the  castle  ?" 

"  Anan,   Miss  '?" 

"  Why  do  so  many  come V  repeated  Miss 
Glendower. 

"  Oh,  they  do  come  to  the faste" 

"  What  feast?" 

M  The  yarl  his  faste,  Miss :  we  do  'speet  the 
yarl  in  Cwm  Gwynne  every  day  now ;  mah  be 
he  will  come  to  night." 

Mabel  thought  she  should  have  fallen  from  her 
horse,  with  the  violence  of  the  sudden  emotion 
which  seized  her,  but  she  at  length  collected 
sufficient  firmness  to  ask  "  do  you  mean  Lord 
Gwynne- Arthur  ? " 
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"  Iss  sure  Miss,  don't  you  remember  our  own 
Yarl;  the  Lord  Gwynne  that  have  been  in 
France  this  two  years  just,  now?" 

"  I  recollect,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Iss  Miss,  I  think  every  body  will  r elect  the 
Yarl,  there  is  n't  be  shute  hamson  and  shute 
good  young  gentleman  in  the  world  as  the  Lord 
Gwynne." 

They  had  now  gained  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
whence  they  could  obtain  a  distinct  view  of  the 
spire  of  the  village  church,  and  the  turrets  of 
Castle  Gwynne,  as  they  shone  in  the  last  rays  of 
the  setting  sun.  A  gentle  slope  lay  before  them, 
and  Mabel  whipped  her  horse  to  a  canter.  How 
swiftly  and  gracefully  she  went !  she  seemed  by 
her  rapidity  to  endeavour  to  outstrip  thought; 
and,  perhaps,  such  was  really  the  case :  not  for 
worlds  would  she  have  consented  to  visit 
Gwynne- Arthur  at  this  period,  had  she  con- 
ceived the  possibility  of  meeting  the  earl  there, 
under  existing  circumstances.     Her  mind  was  -a 
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perfect  wilderness,  where  every  painful  and 
corroding  thought  ran  wild,  and  revelled  in  its 
own  malignity. 

Her  haste,  ere  long,  brought  her  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  place  of  her  destination ;  here  she 
slackened  her  speed,  and  threw  her  veil  aside 
to  breathe  the  cool  air  of  evening;  she  was 
within  one  mile  of  Gwynne- Arthur ! — and  her 
heart  beat  tumultuously  as  she  approached  it. 
It  was  now  twilight,  the  inhabitants  of  cwm 
Gwynne  had  retired  within  their  humble  dwel- 
lings, and  no  one  met  the  anxious  eye  of  Mabel 
as  she  rode  through  the  village.  She  did  not 
wish  to  pass  her  own  cottage,  therefore  took 
a  different  route. 

On  advancing  towards  Dr.  Jones's  habita- 
tion, she  perceived  three  persons  standing 
near  the  garden  gate;  her  eyes  were  daz- 
zled for  a  moment  by  a  starting  tear,  but 
in  the  next,  she  distinctly  recognized  the 
forms  of  the  Misses  Jones,  and  Valentine, 
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Another  canter  brought  her  close  beside 
them — She  sprung"  from  her  horse,  and  was 
folded  alternately  to  the  bosom  of  each. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

THE   DISCOVERY. 

"  Oh,  'tis  sweet  to  retire  from  the  world  and  its  wiles, 
And  renounce  all  life's  idle  inducements  to  roam ; 
To  fly  from  its  tumults,  to  court  not  its  smiles, 
And  centre  our  joys  in  the  circle  at  home. 

To  trust  but  to  those  who,  we  know,  are  sincere, 
And  who  in  our  paths,  never  scatter'd  a  thorn  ; 
To  live  but  for  those  who  deserve  to  be  dear, 
And  laugh  this  vain  world  and  its  vot'ries  to  scorn." 

We  now  behold  Mabel  in  Dr.  Jones's  parlour, 
seated  fondly  beside  Lucy  near  a  brilliant  fire, 
whilst  Anne  flew  about  the  house  to  procure 
refreshments,  and  other  articles  of  comfort,  for 
their  beloved  guest. 
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The  parlour  door  was  open,  Valentine  stood 
just  within,  leaning  with  a  kind  of  pensive 
pleasure  upon  his  harp,  and  listening  devotedly 
to  the  soft  accents  of  Mabel,  as  she  addressed 
him  and  Miss  Jones  in  conversation. 

Anne  soon  returned  with  a  servant  bearing 
refreshments \  Valentine  took  a  lingering  leave, 
and  shortly  afterwards  Miss  Glendower  retired 
to  her  apartment. 

How  sanguine  is  expectation,  and  how  cruel 
is  the  disappointment  of  it !  On  leaving  London, 
Mabel  had  imagined  that  she  was  flying  from 
anguish,  and  that,  shut  up  in  the  privacy  of 
Gwynne -Arthur,  she  could  suppress  all  the 
pangs  which  now  agitated  her  bosom,  and  teach 
herself  to  feel  tranquillity ;  [these  hopes  were 
crushed :  instead  of  avoiding  the  earl  as  she  had 
supposed  she  was  doing,  (for  she  had  concluded 
that,  when  his  lordship  returned  from  the  conti- 
nent, he  would  reside  chiefly  in  town)  she  had 
rushed  to  meet  him;  Sir  Richard  Gordon  would 
be  no  longer  in  her  presence,  it  was  true,  but  the 
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communications  which  he  had  afforded  her, 
respecting  Gwynne-Arthur,  would  now  bring 
him  continually  to  her  remembrance.  Perhaps, — 
(she  had  heard  nothing  to  confirm  or  contradict 
the  supposition)  perhaps  the  earl  was  really  mar- 
ried, he  might  even  now  be  bringing  his  bride  to 
the  castle !  Tormenting  thought !  She  would 
enquire  on  the  following  day  whether  such  an 
event  had  taken  place,  or  was  expected  to  do  so, 
yet  it  was  u  question  which  she  feared  to  put,  for 
she  felt  that  her  peace  of  mind  depended  greatly 
on  the  answer. 

A  strain  of  light  music  floated  on  the  stillness 
of  the  night,  she  listened, — it  was  the  harp, — it 
was  Valentine's  harp, — he  was  beneath  her 
window, — he  played  one  of  those  melancholy* 
soothing  airs  which  she  had  formerly  been  fond 
of,— it  brought  various  recollections  to  her  mind, 
a  tear  escaped  her  as  she  recognized  this  roman-* 
tic  tribute  of  affection,  and  lulled  by  the  sound, 
and  wearied  with  fatigue,  she  shortly  afterwards 
sunk  into  a  gentle  slumber. 
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The  morning  rose  as  gloriously  as  the  former 
one,  Mabel  awoke  at  an  early  hour,  dressed 
herself,,  and  descended  to  the  parlour  where 
her  two  friends  were  waiting  to  receive  her. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  Miss  Glendower 
expressed  a  wish  to  visit  her  own  cottage,  "  Just," 
she  said  with  a  pensive  smile,  "  as  she  would  visit 
an  old  friend  from  whom  she  had  long  been 
separated,"  and  the  lively  Anne  willingly  pro- 
posed to  accompany  her.  In  a  short  time  they 
were  equipped  for  their  walk,  Anne  drewr  the 
key  from  her  father's  desk,  and  they  departed. 

Miss  Glendower^s  companion  was  in  high 
spirits,  which  the  almost  unexpected  arrival  of 
Mabel  had  occasioned:  she  laughed  at  every 
thing  that  was  said,  and  tripped  along  the 
meadow  which  lay  between  her  father's  cottage 
and  Miss  Glendower's  little  estate,  as  lightly 
as  a  fairy ;  either  she  did  not  perceive  the  e^  i- 
dent  dejection  of  Mabel,  or  she  would  not  indulge 
it,  and  endeavoured,  by  her  sprightliness.  to 
inspire  her  companion. 
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'•At  what  period  do  you  expect  that  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Jones  will  return?"  asked  Mabel. 

*'  I  am  sure  I  know  not,"  replied  Anne,  "  for 
my  uncle,  whom  they  went  to  visit,  is  much 
worse  ;  he  is  gone  to  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  and  my  father  and  mother  are  with  him." 

"  Then  they  will  be  absent  for  some  time  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  perhaps  they  will  spend  the  Christ- 
mas at  Bath." 

They  were  now  in  the  lane  which  led  to  the 
cottage,  in  a  short  time  they  reached  the  gate. 
Mabel  looked  around  her,  the  garden  was 
overgrown  with  nettles  and  other  weeds,  and 
every  thing,  of  course,  bore  evident  marks  of 
neglect.  Anne  comprehended  her  glance,  and 
as  she  applied  the  key  to  the  lock  of  the  door, 
she  said,  "  For  the  first  few  months  after  you 
left  us,  Miss  Glendower,  my  father  had  this 
garden  kept  in  regular  order,  but  as  no  one 
lived  in  this  house  it  could  not  be  attended  as 
well  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  the  village 
boys  came  in  and  despoiled  it ;   therefore  my 
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father  thought  it  a  useless  precaution,  and  has 
since  neglected  it." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Mabel,  recovering  her- 
self, "  he  did  quite  right :  it  was  both  a  useless 
and  a  foolish  trouble ;  I  was  not  so  much  think- 
ing of  its  present  appearance,  as  contrasting  the 
time  when — but  let  us  enter." 

The  inside  of  the  house  appeared  to  have 
been  preserved  in  the  strictest  neatness ;  they 
entered  the  back  parlour,  where,  amongst  other 
pictures,  hung  those  of  her  parents ;  a  green 
silk  curtain  was  drawn  over  each,  she  did  not 
move  it,  but  sat  down,  passed  her  hand  across 
her  eyes,  and  in  that  moment  of  time,  every 
circumstance  which  had  occurred  during  the  last 
two  years,  arose  rapidly  to  her  remembrance, 
until  they  concentrated  in  one  object — Gwynne- 
Arthur,  It  was  in  that  room  she  had  first  seen 
him, — near  that  window,— and  she  still  beheld  the 
stern  countenance  of  her  father  as  he  introduced 
her  to  him.  The  earl  might  be  already  arrived 
at  the  castle,  if  he  should  chance  to  meet  her 
during  her  short  residence  in  the  village  (for 
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short  she  had  determined  it  should  be)  what  could 
he  suppose  ?  that  she  had  sought  him, — that  this 
meeting  was  the  effect  of  intention, — that  she 
had  thrown  herself  in  his  way,  hoping  he  would 
remember  his  former  protestations, — that  she 
was  sueing  at  his  feet  to  be  received  again  to 
his  affections  !  She  arose  from  her  seat  with  a 
perplexed  and  troubled  air,  and  Anne  preceded 
her  into  the  next  room. 

She  longed  to  enquire  whether  the  earl  was 
married,  but  every  time  the  question  arose  to  her 
lips  an  emotion  of  apprehension  suppressed  it. 
At  length  she  gained  courage  to  say  "  I  under- 
stand, from  Yanto,  that  a  large  party  has  assem- 
bled at  the  castle ;  the  countess  intends,  I  be- 
lieve, giving  a  fete  ?" 

u  Oh  yes,"  replied  Anne,  u  the  young  earl  is 
expected  here  every  day." 

•■  Then  he  is  not  yet  come?" 

«  No." 

"  Is  he  married  or  single?" 

Anne  was  attentively  examining  a  picture,  as 
*hh  question  was  asked,  and,  very  likely  did 
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not  hear  it,  for  she  did  not  reply.  Oh !  heaven, 
that  moment  of  suspence  was  one  of  torture  to 
Mabel:  the  silence  of  Anne  was  a  confirmation 
of  her  worst  fears,  she  felt  assured  that  it  was 
the  case,  and  Anne,  having  divined  her  feelings, 
was  only  anxious  not  to  probe  them. 

With  a  louder  tone,  and  a  cheek  pale  with 
expectation,  she  repeated  her  question. 

u  Married  ?  oh,  no !"  replied  Anne,  in  an 
undisguised  voice  "  nor  expected  to  be,  or  we 
should  certainly  have  heard  it." 

What  a  relief!  Mabel  had  heard  sufficient, 
and  did  not  wish  to  continue  the  subject  further. 

"  I  will  have  that  instrument  removed,  my 
dear  Anne,"  said  she,  her  eyes  brightening  with 
the  sudden  transition  of  feeling,  and  pointing  to 
the  harp,  ?.'  if  you  think  it  will  not  derange  the 
economy  of  your  little  drawing-room." 

''Will  you?"  exclaimed  Anne,  clapping  her 
hands,  "thank  you!  thank  you!  I  am  so  mach 
obliged!  Pray  did  Lucy  tell  you  in  her  letter  that 
I  came  here  every  day  to  practice  ?  I  am  not  very 
fond  of  the  piano,  though  I  have  learnt  to  play 
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on  it,  and  Valentine  has  been  teaching  me  a  little 
of  the  science  of  the  harp ;  I  have  no  harp  of  my 
own,  so  I  came  here  to  practise  my  lessons.  I 
have  taken  a  great  liberty,  Miss  Glendower, 
and  I  desired  Lucy  to  apprise  you  of  it  in  her 
last  epistle." 

"  A  liberty  which  you  are  exceedingly  wel- 
come still  to  take,  my  dear  girl,"  replied  Mabel, 
"but  your  sister's  last  letter  is  in  my  reticule, 
you  may  look  over  it,  and  see  what  she  says  of 
you." 

Anne  now  drew  a  letter  forth,  but  after  having 
looked  at  it  she  gave  it,  blushingly,  into  the 
hands  of  Mabel,-  saying,  "  I  have  to  apologise, 
Miss  Glendower,  for  my  mistake ;  this  is  not  my 
sister's  letter,  it  is  from  some  other  friend  of 
yours:  the  signature  is  that  of  another  person." 
"Impossible!"  exclaimed  Mabel,  "all  my 
other  letters  are  tied  up  and  deposited  in  my 
trunk ;"  her  eye,  as  she  spoke,  glanced  hastily 
over  the  contents  of  this  epistle,  and  she  sat 
down,  pale  and  red,  with  horror  and  amazement, 
by  turns,  as  she  perused  the  following. 
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My  dear,  faithful  friend, 
I  cannot  sufficiently  commend  your  acting  in 
that  scene  with  Hotspur  and  Glendower :  really, 
it  went  off  amazingly  well ;  1  only  wish  that  the 
finale  may  be  equally  successful!  I  begin  to 
think  that  we  are  two  excellent  actresses,  you 
are  on  the  stage  and  I  am  behind  the  curtain, 
where  I  serve  as  your  prompter.  Do  you  not 
give  me  credit  for  my  simile  1  I  watched  the 
haughty  Glendower,  whilst  you  spoke  to  her, — 
shall  I  say  it? — delightedly  watched  her;  I 
marked  the  variations  of  her  countenance,  and 
saw  that  the  scheme  had  succeeded.  Oh! 
could  she  have  known  at  that  moment  that  the 
communication  which  you  made  was  false ;  that 
it  was  my  invention,  and  that,  in  detaching  her 
from  Gordon,  I  only  meant  to  secure  him 
for  myself, — what  would  have  been  her  exulta- 
tion !  You  know  that  I  love  him,  Flora, — that 
I  will  not  lose  him — but  to  obtain  the  chance 
of  winning  him  I  would  risk  every  thing !  I  felt 
assured  that  she  would  be  too  much  enraged, 
and  too  proud,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  cause  of 
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his   dismissal,  and   happily  I   was  right  in  my 
conjecture.    Had  she  but  condescended  to  name 
his  crime,  how  easy  it  would  have  been  for  him 
to  establish  his  innocence  !     I  have  played  at  a 
desperate  game,  but  the  casts  have  succeeded 
hitherto,  and,  I  hope,   will  continue  to  do   so. 
I  know  no  name  that  would  sound  half  so  pretty 
as  Lady  Emma  Gordon,  how  I  long  to  wear  it ! 
I  understand  that  Sir  Richard  has  left  town,  I  am 
a  little  vexed ;  but  no  matter,  so  that  they  are 
separated  T  care  not.     Miss  Glendower,  I  hear, 
intends   to   return   immediately  to   her   Welch 
mountains,   and   her  poverty,    God  speed  her ! 
I  hope  she  will  stay  amongst  them !     1  shall  see 
you  to-morrow,  ere  you  depart  for  Ireland.  Bless 
you,  my  dear  Flora,  and  with  many  thanks  for 
your  kind  services,  believe  me,  your  most  sincere 
and  grateful  friend, 

EMMA    RACKET. 

During  the  course  of  her  life  Mabel  had  often 
felt  surprise  and  disgust,  but  never  had  she  expe- 
rienced either  of  these  emotions,  to  the  violent 
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and  almost  annihilating  degree  of  the  present 
moment.  The  treachery, — the  meanness, — the 
baseness — which  this  letter  betrayed !  Never  had 
she  conceived  it  possible  for  any  woman  to  act  so 
vilely ;  her  pride  was  wounded  by  the  idea  of 
the  triumph  which  had  been  obtained  over  her, 
and  she  severely  blamed  herself  for  the  credu- 
lity which  had  led  her  to  believe  the  base  insinu- 
ation, and  that  haughtiness  of  spirit  winch  had 
prevented  her  mentioning  to  the  baronet  the 
crime  of  which  he  was  accused. 

What  would  she  not  have  given  to  recall  the 
few  days  that  were  gone  by  ?  replete  as  they  had 
been  with  anguish,  she  would  willingly  have 
passed  them  over  again,  to  purchase  but  a  single 
opportunity  of  obliterating  her  recent  conduct 
towards  Sir  Richard.  "  Oh !  that  I  could  but 
see  him  at  this  moment!"  she  internally  exclaimed, 
"  to  apologise, — to  make  some  reparation, — to 
justify  myself,  and  exonerate  him** 

Painful  as  was  this  discovery,  and  galling  to 
her  feelings,  she  yet  felt  an  inward  satisfaction 
in  knowing  that  Sir  Richard  Gordon  was  still 
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the  noble  being  she  had  believed  him  to  be :  how 
much  she  repented  that  hastiness  of  decision 
which  had  induced  her  to  treat  him  so  harshly ; 
and  she  grieved, — not  that  she  had  relinquished 
a  lover,  but  because  she  had  lost  a  friend  ; — a 
generous  and  affectionate  friend. 

Perceiving  that  she  was  regarded  with  in- 
terest and  attention  by  Anne,  during  these 
moments  of  reflection,  she  arose  to  leave  the 
cottage. 

As  they  walked  silently  down  the  lane,  ano- 
ther cause  of  surprise  occurred  to  Mabel :  the 
introduction  of  Lady  Emma's  letter  into  her 
own  reticule ;  it  must  have  been  the  handy  work 
of  Jessy,  who  had  mingled  its  contents  with 
those  of  Flora's.  She  now  remembered  her 
unkind  conduct  towards  Miss  Mac-Alister,  in 
avoiding  an  interview  with  her  ere  she  left 
town,  and  determined  to  write  immediately  to 
Helen,  a  most  friendly  and  apologetic  letter ; 
but  to  the  baronet  she  would  not,  could  not 
write :  she   had  never  written  a  line  to  him  in 
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her  life,  and  what  would  he  think,  after  the 
unaccountable  and  almost  unpardonable  caprice 
of  her  conduct,  if  she  were  now  to  commence  a 
correspondence  with  him  ? 

As  they  crossed  the  meadow,  they  met 
several  of  the  villagers  bearing  logs  of  timber, 
dried  wood,  old  barrels,  and  other  such  combus- 
tible matter;  with  a  rude  coronet  fixed  on 
a  long  pole,  and  decorated  with  such  flowers  as 
the  season  would  produce. 

Mabel  shrunk  from  observation,  for  she  did 
not  wish  to  be  recognized,  lest  even  the  voice  of 
the  wind  should  communicate  her  approximation 
to  G wynne- Arthur.  Soon  as  they  had  passed, 
Miss  Glendower  enquired  of  Anne  whither  they 
were  conveying  these  articles. 

"  To  make  a  bon-fire  on  the  heath  in  the 
evening,"  said  Anne,  "  for  we  fully  expect  Lord 
Gwynne-Arthur  to-night ;  Oh,  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  see  the  peasantry  meet  him !  They  " 
intend  to  take  the  horses  from  his  carriage,  and 
draw  the  vehicle  themselves  to  the  castle-gates ; 
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I  shall  certainly  run  down  the  lane  to  see  him, 
Lucy  says  I  ought  not  to  do  so,  but  I  see  no 
impropriety  in  it,  do  you,  Miss  Glendower2'! 

"  Not  the  least." 

"Then  you  will  accompany  me,  perhaps?" 

Mabel  was  completely  caught. 

"I  mean,"  said  she,  laughing,  and  in 
confusion,  "  that  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in 
your  doing  so,  because  you  are  a  resident  in  the 
village;  but,  as  I  have  been  long  out  of  the 
country,  it  would  appear  as  though  I  wished  to 
attract  notice." 

"  Oh,  very  likely,  but  as  we  all  revere  the 
earl,  it  is  but  natural  that  we  should  feel  plea- 
sure at  his  return  :  every  person  in  the  village 
loves  him,  and  so  do  I,  and  so  do  you,  I 
suppose? ' 

"  Oh,  certainly." 

"  I  knew  you  did  !  although  Lucy  chid  me  the 
other  day  for  saying  that  you  loved  Lord 
G wynne- Arthur,  and  desired  rue  not  to  say 
so   again ;  but  it  would  be  leading  any  one  to 
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imagine  that  you  had  a  very  hard  heart,  if  I 
were  to  say  you  did  not  love  him." 

They  had  now  gained  their  habitation,  Miss 
Glendower's  luggage  had  arrived,  and  she  retired 
to  arrange  her  dress. 

In  the  evening,  seated  near  the  cheerful 
fire-side  of  the  little  drawing-room,  Mabel  tuned 
her  harp,  which  by  her  desire  had  been  conveyed 
thither,  for  the  amusement  of  her  amiable  friends : 
she  played  some  popular  ballads  for  Lucy,  and  a 
few  lively  quadrilles  and  waltzes  for  the  light- 
hearted  Anne. 

The  appearance  of  Miss  Glendower  was 
greatly  improved  from  what  it  had  been  when 
she  left  that  part  of  the  country  ;  her  stature  had 
acquired  its  full  growth,  her  figure,  naturally 
good,  now  possessed  an  elegance  of  form  and 
movement,  whilst  her  manners  exhibited  all  the 
fascinating  gracefulness  of  refined  society. 

"I  suppose  the  earl  has  not  arrived,"  said 
Anne  in  a  tone  of  dissatisfaction,  as  thev  were 
about  to  retiree 
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"  Why  should  you  think  so  ?"  asked  her 
sister. 

M  Because  no  carriage  has  passed  through  the 
cwm  this  evening,  except  a  miserable  looking 
chaise,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  not  degrade 
himself  so  far  as  to  travel  in  that." 

"  Without  any  offence  to  Lord  Gwynne- 
Arthur,"  said  Lucy,  "for  whom  I  have  all 
possible  veneration,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
saying,  that  I  hope  he  may  never  degrade  him- 
self further  than  by  entering  a  miserable-looking 
chaise.  But  Miss  Glendower  appears  fatigued, 
and  you  seem  much  disappointed,  Anne,  there- 
fore we  had  better  adjourn  to  our  pillows,  with 
the  hope  of  rising  to  as  happy  a  day,  if  not 
a  happier  one,  on  the  morrow."  Her  advice; 
was  taken,  and  the  ladies  separated. 

The  first  person  whom  Mabel  encountered 
on  descending  to  breakfast,  was  Anne  Jones ; 
she  was  running  into  the  house,  from  the  gar- 
den, with  a  countenance  beaming  with  in- 
telligence. 
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"  Oh,  Miss  Glendower, !"  she  exclaimed, 
"  I  have  good  news  for  you,  the  earl  is 
come !" 

This,  alas  !  was  not  good  news  to  Mabel,  but 
she  endeavoured  to  look  pleased,  and  asked 
when  he  had  arrived. 

"■  Last  night,"  replied  her  informer,  half  aver- 
ting her  head,  "and  in  that  miserable-looking 
chaise,  after  all  !" 

"  I  give  you  credit  for  the  speed  with  which 
you  have  obtained  the  intelligence." 

"Oh,  Valentine  hastened  hither  with  the 
news,  knowing  that  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  it. 
He  is  in  the  garden  now,  perhaps  you  will  like 
to  see  him." 

Anne  sprung  off,  and  Mabel  followed  her. 
At  the  garden-gate  stood  the  minstrel,  he 
caught  Mabel's  hand  and  pressed  it  respectfully, 
but  she,  unable  to  enter  upon  the  subject 
of  the  earl's  return,  stooped  down  to  stroke 
Tasso,  and  congratulate  him  on  the  beauty  of 
his  appearance. 

Valentine  looked  on  both  with  a  smile  of  satis- 
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faction.  "Tasso  has  not  forgotten  you,  Miss 
Glendower,"  said  he,  "  indeed  I  think  he  has  an 
excellent  recollection  of  friends  and  foes,  for 
though  he  agrees  pretty  well  with  all  the  dogs 
at  the  castle,  the  moment  he  saw  Sable,  (against 
whom  he  has  an  old  grudge)  enter  the  hall  with 
his  master  last  night,  he  made  up  his  back,  and 
set  himself  on  the  defensive,  as  though  he 
expected  an  assault." 

"How  does  the  earl  look?"  exclaimed 
Anne,  eagerly,  "  is  he  quite  well,  and  hand- 
some 1" 

"  He  looks,  my  fair  pupil,"  said  Valentine, 
u  like  what  he  is  :  noble  in  birth,  mind  and  per- 
son ;  handsomer,  perhaps,  than  when  he  went 
away,  for  his  appearance  has  acquired  additional 
manliness." 

"  Oh,  I  had  forgotten  to  ask  you,  Valentine/' 
said  Mabel,  suddenly,  "  about  old  Priscy  Evans, 
and  her  idiot  son  ;  how  are  they?" 

"  Very  badly  off  indeed,"  answered  the  min- 
strel, "and  yet  they  are  not,  for  the  Countess, 
while  she  is  in  the  country,   takes  the  utmost 
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care  that  they  want  no  necessary  comfort;  but 
when  she  is  away,  other  people  officiate  for  her, 
and  poor  Priscy  is  often  neglected." 

"  It  is  not  far  to  her  cottage,"  said  Mabel, 
*  could  we  not  walk  there  before  breakfast  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  we  can  return  in  half  an  hour." 

The  trio  departed,  and  in  a  short  time  reached 
Prisey's  cottage.  During  their  walk  thither, 
Mabel  took  the  opportunity  of  cautioning  Valen- 
tine not  to  mention  her  arrival  either  in  the  cwm 
or  at  the  castle,  which  command  he  promised  to 
comply  with. 

The  door  of  the  old  woman's  hut  stood  open, 
herself  and  her  son  were  at  their  frugal  break- 
fast, and  the  guests  entered  without  ceremony. 
She  gave  the  usual  salutation  to  Anne  and 
Valentine,  looked  at  Mabel  through  her  spec- 
tacles, curtsied,  placed  a  chair  for  her,  but  did 
net  recognize  her.  At  length  Miss  Glendower 
raised  her  veil,  and  spoke ;  the  old  woman's 
surprise  nearly  overpowered  her,  "um,  God  in 
heaven  bless  you,  my  sweet  latty  S"    said  sbev 
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"  who  should  expect  to  see  my  lattyship  uu  the 
cwm  again?" 

Mabel  replied  kindly,  and  made  some  friendly 
enquiries  after  her  health  and  that  of  her  son. 

In  a  short  time  they  quitted  the  cottage,  but 
ere  they  did  so,  Miss  Glendower  gave  the  same 
precaution  to  Priscy,  which  she  had  before 
entrusted  to  Valentine. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  wishing  to  set- 
some  parts  of  the  village,  and  its  environs,  to 
which,  in  the  days  of  her  infancy,  she  had 
become  attached,  Mabel  walked  out  with  the 
two  Misses  Jones  ;  but  equipped  herself  in  a  very 
plain  and  rustic-like  manner,  to  escape  recogni- 
tion. As  they  passed  within  sight  of  the  castle- 
gates,  they  beheld  some  superb  equipages  stop 
there,  and  persons  of  a  fashionable  appearance 
alight  from  them. 

It  will  easily  be  guessed  that  it  was  Miss 
Glendower  who,  on  the  following  morning, 
encountered  Priscy,  a3  she  was  returning  from 
tke  spring,  loaded  with  the  countess's  bountv:.. 
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Two  days  passed.  On  the  morning  of  the  third, 
and  after  the  first  fete  at  the  castle,  as  they  sat  at 
breakfast,  the  conversation,  through  the  means  of 
the  indefatigable  Anne,  turned  upon  the  recent 
festivities.  It  was  this  young  lady's  custom 
to  walk  into  the  village  every  morning,  where 
she  generally  obtained  the  first  crop  of  intelli- 
gence. She  had  now  just  returned  from  her 
usual  ramble. 

"They  will  have  a  concert  to-night  at  the 
castle,"  said  she,  "would  you  not  like  to  go 
there,  Miss  Glendower?" 

"  The  countess  has  sent  us  a  general  invita- 
tion," added  Lucy,  "but  as  my  father  and 
mother  are  not  here,  I  had  intended  to  decline 
obeying  it ;  yet,  if  you  would  like  to  accept 
it,  I  shall  feel  very  happy  in  accompanying 
you." 

"  Not  at  all,  I  thank  you,  I  have  no  wish  to 
go,  I  do  not  know  the  countess." 

"  Nor  I ;  her  invitations  to  us  are  merely  the 
effect  of  that  courtesy  which  prompts  her  to 
invite  every  one  within  reach." 
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"  I  wish  I  had  been  at  the  castle  yesterday," 
e  xclaimed  Anne. 

"  For  what  reason  ?" 

'*  Because  I  understand  that  the  entertainment 
was  very  grand  :  a  large  suite  of  apartments  was 
thrown  open  to  accommodate  the  guests,  who  were 
numerous,  and  after  dinner  the  earl  made  a  very 
eloquent  speech;  how  1  long  to  have  heard  him  ! 
I  have  not  been  able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Valentine  these  two  days,  be  has  been  very 
busily  employed  in  marshalling  singers,  arranging 
chorusses,  rehearsing  roundelays,  and  learningmo- 
dern  music  for  the  ball  to-morrow  night — What 
do  you  think  they  say  in  the  village,  Lucy?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  you  have  already  told  me  so 
much,  that  there  is  nothing  left  to  guess." 

*  Yes,  there  is  something  left, — which  you 
will  never  guess, — the  earl  is  going  to  be 
married." 

1  1  believe  Mabel  scalded  her  lip  at  that  moment 
with  the  coffee,  for  she  set  down  her  cup  in  great 
confusion,  and  raised  her  handkerchief  hastily  to 
her  face ;  the  shock,  however,  soon  passed. 
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u  I  am  sorry  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
saying  that  I  do  not  believe  your  intelligence 
well-grounded,"  said  Miss  Jones. 

"  I  assure  you  that  it  is  true,"  replied  Anne, 
"  every  one  in  the  cwm  says  so,  and  they  obtained 
the  intelligence  from  the  servants  at  the  castle. 
I  wish  I  could  see  Valentine,  he  would  be  able 
to  inform  me  wken  the  nuptials  are  to  take  place, 
I  hope  it  will  be  shortly,  and  whilst  they  are  in 
the  country,  I  am  fond  of  seeing  weddings,  and 
birth-days,  and  all  grand  fetes." 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the  bride-elect?"  asked 
Miss  Glendower^ 

"  Miss  Winny  Vaughan,"  replied  Anne  "is 
it  not  a  pretty  name  V 

Mabel  assented,  though,  perhaps,  at  the  same 
m,oment,  she  thought  it  the  most  disagreeable 
igupie  she  had  ever  heard.  "  Then  she  is  a  Welch- 
woman  !"  she  replied  in  surprise. 

"  Oh  yes,  and  1  had  the  honour  of  seeing  her 
the  day  before  yesterday,  she  was  riding  with  the 
earl  \  Lucy  ha.d  sent  me  to  Philip  Price's  cottage  • 
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with  a  bottle  of  wine  for  his  wife,  who  is  very 
ill,  and  I  was  standing  near  the  window  when 
they  passed.  The  earl  and  countess,  Miss 
Vaughan  and  another  lady,  were  in  the  countess's 
carriage  ,•  there  were  two  gentlemen  on  horse- 
back, but  I  only  looked  at  the  earl  and  the  young 
lady,  and  thought  what  a  beautiful  pair  they 
were !  Miss  Vaughan  is  handsome,  she  does 
not  appear  to  be  quite  as  tall  as  Miss  Glendower, 
but  her  figure  is  beautiful,  and,  oh,  she  has  the 
face  of  an  angeL !  Heavenly  blue  eyes,  golden 
hair,  and  a  complexion,  that  vies  with  the  rose 
and  the  lily,  with  all  imaginable  grace  and 
regularity  of  feature." 

"  Is  she  very  young?"  asked  Lucy. 

"  She  seems  to  be  about  two  years  older  than 
I  am :  between  seventeen  and  eighteen,  I  should 
suppose.  She  was  in  earnest  co.versation  with  a 
gentleman  who  rode  by  the  side  of  the  carriage, 
and  by  that  means  I  obtained  a  full  view  of  her 
countenance. 

M  All  the  peasantry  followed  them  as  they  rode 
along,  waving  their  hats,  (those  who  had  any) 
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and  crying  "  God  bless  your  lordship !"  The 
countess  smiled  graciously  on  them,  and  kissed 
her  hand  to  the  crowd  ;  the  young  earl  took  off 
his  hat,  and  bowed  gracefully,  whilst  his  beautiful 
shining  ringlets  of  light  brown  hair  wantoned  in 
the  wind,  and  played  carelessly  over  his  calm 
and  intelligent  brow.  He  turned  to  address 
something  to  Miss  Vaughan,  Oh !  I  could  have 
loved  him  for  the  tenderness  with  which  he  seemed 
ta  regard  her ! — " 

Lucy  now  dispatched  her  sister  upon  some 
trifling  commission,  and  Mabel  arose  from  the 
table  to  look  out  of  the  window. 

There  is  something  in  the  prospect  of  a  fair  and 
happy  landscape,  which,  to  the  bosom  of  afflic- 
tion is  not  always  soothing.  Mabel  felt  it  so : 
the  heavens  seemed  to  smile  on  every  one  but 
her,  yet  she  determined  to  smile  also :  "I 
deceive  myself,"  said  she,  "in  imagining  that 
I  love  Gwynne- Arthur,  if  my  heart  is  not  capable 
of  rejoicing  at  his  felicity;  Miss  Vaughan  is, 
doubtless,  his  equal  in  every  respect,  he  loves  her, 
his  mother  sanctions  the  union,  and  they  will  be 
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happy.  Oh !  may  she  prove  worthy  of  him  ! 
I  will  pray  for  their  comfort,  and  surely,  if  I  feel 
the  passion  of  love  in  its  purity,  I  shall  be  suffi- 
ciently blest  in  knowing  that  he  whom  I  love  is 
happy." 

No  one  can  deny  that  this  was  very  good 
reasoning;  how  it  was  practised  the  sequel  will 
disclose. 

It  was  evident  that  Lucy  Jones  was  perfectly 
aware  of  Mabel's  feelings,  though  she  did  not 
notice  them  by  word  or  look. 

In  the  evening,  whilst  Anne  was  employed 
about  some  trivial  domestic  arangements,  Mabel 
and  Lucy  were  seated  by  the  quiet  fire-side,  the 
window-shutters  were  unclosed,  and  as  they 
looked  out  upon  a  bright  star-light  sky,  they 
could  see  the  merry  bon-fire  sparkle  on  the  heath, 
and  occasionally  a  blaze  of  light  stream  from  the 
illuminated  gardens  of  the  castle. 

Mabel  arose  to  shut  out  the  scene,  and 
returning  to  her  harp,  with  the  flush  of  wounded 
feeling,  and  all   the  haste  of  anguish  rendered 
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desparate  by  its  hopelessness,  she  ran  over 
a  wild  but  melancholy  prelude,  and  then  com- 
menced the  following  MS.  ballad,  which  she 
had  entitled 

A    DEATH    SONG. 

Oh !  listen  to  a  dying  strain, 

Whose  notes  shall  not  offend  again, 

Whose  too  unwelcome  sounds  shall  ne'er 

Intrude  again  upon  thy  ear ; 

But,  in  thy  exaltation's  pride, 

Oh  !  sometimes  think  on  her  who  died, 

Who  loved  thee  till  her  latest  day, 

Then  gently  yielded  to  decay, 

But  breathed  a  fervent  prayer  for  thee, 

The  fountain  of  her  misery ! 

Thy  heart— (but  let  me  not  repine  : 

That  heart,  alas  !    could  not  be  mine.) 

Is  given  to  one  whose  lightest  sigh, 

Will  never  pass  unheeded  by. 

Well !  may  she  live  unhurt  by  guile, 

And  long  enjoy  a  husband's  smile  ; 

But,  when  thou  viewest  my  mould'ring  clay, 

Oh!  turn  not  from  the  scene  away, 

But  still  remembered  let  her  be, 

"Who  only  lived,  and  died,  for  thee  ! 
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"111  break  my  heart  for  no  man!"  exclaimed 
Mabel,  rising  from  the  instrument  with  that  sud- 
den revolution  of  feeling  which  often  pertains  to 
a  proud,  wounded  and  struggling  spirit.  "  I'll 
break  my  heart  for  no  man  ;  Lord  Anthony  did 
once  profess  to  love  me,  but,  because  he  has 
ceased  to  do  so,  should  I  be  miserable?  Yet 
I  will  see  him  once  before  he  is  separated  from 
me  for  ever !" 

Lucy  Jones  gazed  upon  her  in  fear  and  sur- 
prise, "you  look  alarmed,  Lucinda,"  said 
Mabel,  "but  do  not  fear  me :  I  will  commit  no 
impropriety.  You  know  how  anxiously  he 
sought  me  during  his  former  residence  in  Wales, 
how  eager  he  was  to  obtain  a  last  interview; 
what  passed  then  was  sufficient  to  make  me 
suppose  that  I  was  the  only  object  on  earth  for 
whom  he  could  feel  attachment,  but  I  was  not 
deceived  by  it:  I  knew  it  would  come  to  this." — 
She  sat  down  and  placed  her  hand  upon  her 
forehead. 

"I  am  not  weeping,"  said  she,  shortly  after- 
wards,  drawing   her  hand   away,    and   looking 
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stedfastly  at  Lucy,  "  I  never  shed  a  tear  for  him, 
and  I  never  will ; — yet  I  will  see  him  once 
more. — I'll  go  to  the  ball,  to-morrow  night." 

"To  the  ball?"  exclaimed    Miss  Jones,    in 
astonishment. 

"  Not  amongst  the  dancers,  Lucy,  but  as 
a  spectator, — I  will  arrange  my  dress  so  that 
it  shall  be  impossible  to  recognise  me.  Let  me 
again  behold  him,  let  me  but  receive  occular 
proof  that  he  is  devoted  to  another,  and  I  will 
relinquish  him  for  ever !" 

"But  surely  you  would  not  think  of  going  to 
the  castle?  your  feelings  will  betray  yon." 

**  They  shall  not,  I  will  teach  them  to  bear 
-every  thing  without  emotion.  To  the  ball  I  must 
go,  yet  I  cannot  go  alcne." 

"  I  dare  say  Anne  will  be  happy  to  accompany 
yon." 

"  Then,  to  her,  you  must  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  frolic." 
"  Certainly." 
Anne   now  entered  the  room,  and  her  sister 
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acquainted  her  with  Miss  Glendower's  inten- 
tion. 

The  lively  girl  was  quite  delighted  with  it, 
especially  as  she  found  that  Mabel  intended  going 
in  disguise,  and  insisted,  that  Miss  Glendower 
should  be  dressed  in  the  garb  of  an  old  woman. 
"  For,"  said  she,  "  a  tlannel  gown  and  red  cloak 
will  effectually  conceal  her  figure;  a  mob-cap 
and  handkerchief  over  it,  and  a  black  silk  bonnet 
trimmed  round  the  front  with  deep  lace,  will  hide 
her  features.  Oh!  it  will  be  excellent;  if  any 
one  should  ask  me  who  you  are,  I  shall  certainly 
say,  you  are  my  great-grand-aunt !" 

Surely  it  was  madness  which  prompted  Mabel 
Glendower  to  determine  on  going  to  the  castle  ; 
she  could  not  expect  to  gain  any  additional 
tranquillity  by  such  a  measure,  but  anguish 
and  disappointment  had  rendered  her  desperate, 
and  she  rushed  to  meet  the  full  force  of  that 
blow  which  threatened  to  annihilate  all  her  future 
happiness. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

THE  RENCONTRE — THE  MINSTREL — THE    BALL, 

I  wished  to  see  that  face  again, 

Although  'twere  changed  to  me  ; 
I  thought  it  not  such  maddening  pain 

As  ne'er  to  look  on  thee  ; 
But  oh  !  t'was  torture  to  my  breast 

To  meet  thine  altered  eye, 
To  see  thee  smile  on  all  the  rest, 

Yet  coldly  pass  me  by  ! 

Lady  Caroline  Lamb. 

"What  a  weathers  she  did  raak  to  day!" 
exclaimed  old  Priscy,  as  she  hobbled  along  the 
village,  and  drew  her  cloak  round  her  shrivelled 
form  to  protect  it  from  a  piercing  gust  of  cold 
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wind.  "  What  a  weathers  she  did  mak  to  day ! 
And  the  wind  so  strong,  and  not  a  bit  of  sun  to 
keep  the  poor  body  warm  !  Well,  well,  thank 
God  for  what  I  got,  and  it  is  n't  no  worse !" 

The  sun  at  this  moment  broke  brilliantly  from 
behind  a  passing  cloud,  and  Priscy  limped  on, 
gratefully,  in  the  warmth  of  its  beams.  Miss 
Glendower  had  walked  out  this  morning  alone : 
Miss  Jones  was  engaged  in  some  domestic 
affairs,  and  Anne  was  busily  employed  in  pre- 
paring Mabel's  hall-dress,  that  being  a  subject 
which  had  been  left  entirely  to  the  direction  of 
her  own  taste. 

Many  and  painful  were  the  reflections  of 
Mabel  as  she  walked  down  the  village.  Passing 
the  church,  she  glanced  for  a  moment  towards 
the  neat  and  humble  "country  church-yard," 
but  in  the  next  she  turned  away,  oppressed  with 
emotions  too  agonizing  to  be  endured.  At  this 
moment,  her  eye  rested  upon  Priscy,  who  was 
advancing  to  meet  her,  and  she  hastened  forward 
to  give  her  the  morning  salutation. 

After  a   few  moments  spent  in  conversation 
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with  the  old  woman,  Mabel  departed  and  bent 
her  steps  towards  the  river-side ;  it  was  the  most 
private  walk  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  for  that 
reason  she  preferred  it ;  her  dress  had  hitherto 
preserved  her  from  recognition  in  the  village, 
and  Valentine  and  Priscy  were  persons  on 
whose  fidelity  she  could  depend,  therefore  she 
walked  here  in  safety.  Indeed,  it  was  a  relief  to 
Mabel  to  be  alone,  for  she  fancied  that  every 
eye  which  met  hers,  traced  there  the  agitation 
of  her  mind.  What  a  tide  of  feeling  rushed 
in  upon  her  at  this  moment !  The  approaching 
nuptials  of  Gwynne- Arthur  she  looked  forward 
to  with  the  greatest  anxiety  and  despair ;  where- 
ever  she  turned,  no  comfort  presented  itself; 
the  society  of  Lady  Williams,  and  her  coterie, 
was  heartless  and  insipid,  that  of  the  Joneses 
was  amiable  and  agreeable,  but  to  continue  her 
residence  at  Gwynne- Arthur,  was  utterly  impos- 
sible !  Her  heart  sickened  as  remembrance 
pointed    towards  the  image    of    Sir    Richard 

Gordon, , for,  there,  she  feared,  she  had  offended 
far  beyond  the  power  of  forgiveness. 
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Lost  in  deep  meditation,  her  course  was 
unconsciously  bent  towards  the  home  of  her 
youth,  and,  she  was  crossing-  the  little  stone 
bridge  which  led  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  upon  which  her  garden  opened,  when  a 
quick  approaching  footstep  on  the  walk  beneath 
aroused  her  attention ;  she  stopped  and  looked 
down  upon  the  passing  stranger,  who  at  that 
moment  emerged  from  the  arch-way  ;  he  looked 
up — their  eyes  met — that  glance  was  sufficient  for 
both, — abashed,  amazed,  confounded,  Mabel  flew 
from  the  bridge,  and  hastily  passing  the  gate  of 
her  own  cottage,  took  refuge  behind  a  spreading 
hawthorn. 

That  countenance  was  not  to  be  mistaken — it 
was  Sir  .Richard  Gordon's:  he  then  was  in  the 
neighbourhood, — perhaps  a  visitant  at  the  castle, 
— he  had  seen  her, — he  would  imagine  that  she 
had  come  to  seek  Gwynne- Arthur,  he  would 
inform  the  earl  of  her  presence !  "  No,"  she 
exclaimed,  as  the  latter  surmise  entered  her 
imagination,  "  even  so  far  I  will  trust  him :  Sir 
Richard  cannot  stoop  to  a  mean  revenge  !     But 

fOL   II.  H 
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what  will  he  think  of  me !  what  can  he  think  I 
That  my  recent  conduct  towards  him  was  the 
effect  of  some  caprice,  that  my  passion  for 
G wynne- Arthur  having  suddenly  revived,  I  was 
only  eager  to  dismiss  those  who  might  appear 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  gratification ;  and 
that  whilst  I  treated  him  with  the  most  unjusti- 
fiable harshness,  I  was  practicing  the  duplicity 
of  which  I  accused  him  !  Why  did  I  not  stay 
and  explain  the  cause  of  my  behaviour  to  him, 
and  my  unexpected  presence  in  Gwynne-Arthur 
at  this  period  ?  Surely  it  would  have  been  more 
becoming,  but  T  have  fled  like  one  conscious  of 
guilt  and  eager  to  avoid  its  punishment.  A  few 
days  ago  I  would  have  given  worlds  for  the  oppor- 
tunity which  I  have  now  missed,  of  speaking  to 
liim  and  explaining  the  deceit  which  was  prac- 
tised to  delude  me." 

She  hastened  back  to  the  bridge  and  looked 
anxiously  round,  but  the  baronet  had  disap- 
peared, and  she  retraced  her  steps  along  the 
river's  bank  in  a  state  of  the  most  agitating 
|>erplexity ;  she  could  not  avoid  feeling  astonished 
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at  the  appearance  of  Sir  Richard  Gordon  in 
Cwm  Gwynne,  he  was  the  last  person  whom  she 
would  have  expected  to  meet  here. 

As  she  turned  an  angle  in  the  path  the  sound 
of  the  harp  reached  her  ear,  and  she  walked  on 
in  the  direction  whence  it  proceeded.  As  she 
approached,  she  distinguished  the  voice  of  the 
minstrel,  chaunting  a  low  ditty  to  the  "  Spirit  of 
Sorrow."  It  was  a  melancholy  theme,  but  per- 
fectly in  unison  with  her  own  feelings,  and  she 
stopped  to  listen  to  the  last  stanza. 

O'er  brows  that  are  fairest, — 

O'er  hearts  that  are  lightest, — 

O'er  hopes  that  are  dearest, — 

O'er  visions  the  brightest, — 

O'er  fond  expectations 

Young  stars  that  are  gleaming, — 

O'er  anticipations 

With  happiness  teeming, — 

O'er  misery  the  longest, 

The  Spirit  hath  sway; 
Whilst  hope  that  is  strongest 

Shall  wither  away. 

**  Valentine ! "    exclaimed  Mabel,    springing 
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forward,  Valentine  bowed  upon  the  fair  hand 
presented  to  him,  and  Mabel  seated  herself 
beside  him. 

The  spot  which  the  minstrel  had  chosen  was 
certainly  a  very  lovely  one ;  it  was  situated  an 
the  confines  of  Gwynne- Arthur  park,  and  was 
the  very  same  on  which  they  had  met  two  years 
before,  on  the  evening  previous  to  her  departure 
from  the  cwm.  A  few  chesnut  trees,  behind, 
protected  them  from  the  wind ;  and  the  sun  shone 
brightly  upon  the  little  hillock  on  which  they  sat, 
affording  them  an  agreeable  and  enlivening  heat. 
The  thoughts  which  she  had  endeavoured  to  dis- 
sipate now  crowded  in  upon  her  mind  with 
additional  force,  and  she  vainly  essayed  to  disperse 
them. 

"  You  were  singing,  Valentine,"  said  she, 
**  as  I  approached ;  Oh  pray  sing  again :  it 
gives  me  more  pleasure  than  I  can  express  to 
listen  to  your  beautiful  ballads." 

"  Shall  it  be  of  love,  or  war,  lady?" 

**  Y  on  are  not  a  true  Welch  minstrel,"  said 
Mabel,  with  an  arch  smile,  *c  if  you  have  yet  to 
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learn,  that,  in  song  at  least,  they  both  go  hand- 
in-hand:  never  was  hero  celebrated  for  his 
valour  without  some  love  tale  woven  into  the 
verse:  remember  what  has  been  said  in  a 
beautiful  old  song. 

"  With  lays  of  romantic  story, 
The  halls  of  their  sires  resounded  ; 
At  the  Cctll  of  love  or  glory, 
O'er  their  native  hills  they  bounded; 
'Midst  war's  alarms,  they  rushed  to  arms, 
And  their  country's  foes  astounded. 
Released  from  martial  duty, 
They  returned  to  their  peaceful  pleasures, 
And  at  the  feet  of  beauty, 
They  woo'd  in  melting  measures" — 

But  you  have  songs  as  beautiful  as  this,  let  mo 
hear  one  of  them." 

Valentine  turned  towards  his  harp  with  a  smile 
of  gratification,  and  commenced  a  long  and 
ancient  melody;  beginning  with  the  feats  of 
Roderic  Mawr,  the  noble  deeds  of  Howel  Dda 
(Howel  the  Good,)  then  continuing  with  Tra- 
haern-ap-Caradoc,  Gryffith-ap-Conan,  and  other 
heroes  who  have  figured  in  Cambrian  history ; 
until  he  came  to  the  brilliant  acts  of  Rhys-ap- 
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Tewdwr,  who,  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight,  was 
slain  in  a  battle,  which  he  fought  against  the 
three  sons  of  Bleddyn-ap-Convyn,  near  Breck- 
nock. 

The  melody  was  composed  of  recitative  and 
song;  the  minstrel's  voice  elevated,  his  eye 
brightened,  his  form  acquired  dignity,  his  bosom 
swelled,  and  his  cheek  was  tinged  with  the  glow 
of  youth;  whilst,  in  impassioned  tones,  he 
proceeded.  His  whole  soul  was  wrapt  up  in 
his  performance,  and  he  seemed  to  represent 
the  very  hero  whose  eulogies  he  chaunted.  It 
was  a  moment  of  rapture  to  Valentine ;  this 
melody  was  his  master-piece,  and  the  same 
which,  on  the  preceding  evening,  had  elicited  the 
most  sincere  and  gratifying  applause  in  the  halls 
of  Gwynne- Arthur.  It  was  delivered  in  the 
"Welsh  language,  which,  though  it  may  sound 
barbarous  and  uncouth,  to  modern  English 
ears,  possesses  a  sublimity,  a  grace,  a  fervour,  an 
expression,  superior  to  every  other  tongue, 
when  chaunted  by  a  native  bard,  amid  its  native 
mountains,  accompanied  by  a  national  instrument, 
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and  assisted  by  a  voice  and  countenance  suffi- 
ciently capable  of  giving  energy  and  enthusiasm 
to  the  subject  selected. 

When  he  ceased,  for  some  moments  both 
were  silent :  Mabel's  cheek  had  sunk  gradually 
upon  her  hand,  she  was  transported  to  centuries 
back,  she  gazed  upon  the  heroes  of  antiquity, 
she  heard  the  shrill  blast  of  the  war-trumpet, 
and  beheld  the  cavalcade  advance  to  the  field 
of  battle ;  but,  when  the  voice  and  the  instrument 
stopped,  the  dream  vanished,  and  she  awoke  to 
find  herself  in  Cwm  Gwynne,  seated  beside 
a  humble  domestic  instead  of  a  brilliant  hero, 
with  all  her  little,  petty,  cares  as  harassing  as. 
ever. 

"  What  an  enchantment  is  wound  up  in 
music,"  exclaimed  Mabel,  "  there  is  nothing- 
like  it,  the  power  which  it  possesses  over  the 
human  mind  is  astonishing :  it  creates  a  fairy  world 
around  us,  under  its  influence  we  are  the  mere 
creatures  of  delusion.  I  love  these  Welsh 
ballads,  there  is  something  gentle  and  melan- 
choly in  every  cadence  I" 
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"  Do  not  call  them  Welsh,"  said  Valentine, 
"  we  do  not,    or,  rather,   ought  not  to   under- 
stand the  word ;    it  belongs  not  to  our  language, 
it  is  a  term  applied  to   us    by    foreigners,    by 
Saisons.b     We   are   a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
Britons,    the   name  of  our  founder   was  Cam- 
ber, our    country  is  Cambria,  ourselves  Cam- 
bry,      or    Cambrians,     and     our    language    is 
Camberaec ;   Wales,    Welch,    and  Welchmen, 
are   names   which   custom  alone  has  rendered 
familiar  to  our  ears :  we  do  not  understand  their 
meaning.     What !    shall  the  Briton  condescend 
to  adopt  the  Saisonaec  appellation  ?     Are  we  to 
call   ourselves   strangers   on   the  little   spot  of 
native  territory  which  the  Saison    has   left  us  ? 
small    is    the    portion   they    have  allowed  us, 
and  shackled  is  the  noble  spirit  which  once  made 
Cambria  formidable  to  her  enemies  ;  let  us  not 
bend  in  this  also  !" 

The  old  man  bowed  upon  his  harp  for  a 
moment,  then  struck  into  a  quick  roundelay,  the 
subject  of  which,  was,  the  meeting  of  Owen 
Glendower,    his  parliament,  and  David  Gam, 
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at  Machynlleth,  when  that  chieftain  acted  the 
farce  of  Prince  ot  Wales ;  with  the  attempt  of 
the  latter  upon  the  life  of  Owen,  his  detec- 
tion,  and  punishment. 

The  minstrel  was  now  indeed  inspired,  for  he 
saw  before  him  the  last  branch  of  that  valiant 
but  withered  race,  whose  actions  he  was  cele- 
brating. Mabel  herself  was  accessible  to  the 
pride  of  blood  and  lineage,  and  the  tear 
started  to  her  eye,  and  every  vein  thrilled,  as 
she  listened  to  the  daring  achievements  of  her 
gallant  ancestor.  She  arose  and  paced  the 
sward  at  a  small  distance,  she  felt  that  she  was 
treading  on  sacred  ground,  that  she  was  listening 
to  a  sacred  theme,  and  as  she  turned  her  eyes  to 
the  bright  face  of  heaven,  she  almost  felt  a  new 
creation  springing  round  her.  The  subject  was 
sudderly  changed,  the  minstrel  chaunted  a  low 
dirge  on  the  fall  of  Llewellyn,  that  last  and 
brightest  star  of  a  British  galaxy,  cut  off  in  the 
very  flower  and  blossom  of  his  age,  slain  by  the 
treachery  of  those  in  whom,  in  the  nobleness  of 
his  own  heart,  he  had  reposed  unlimited  confi- 
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dence.  This  was  a  theme  to  which  Valentine 
conceived  he  had  a  peculiar  claim,  for  his  ances- 
tors had  been  bards  in  the  halls  of  Llewellyn, 
and  it  was  a  remembrance  so  much  sanctified 
in  his  imagination,  that  only  strong  and  im- 
passioned feelings  could  induce  him  touch  upon 
the  subject. 

As  Mabel  resumed  her  seat,  the  minstrel  stop- 
ped, and  looking  round,  he  said,  "  it  is  left  to  the 
b  ird  alone,  to  remember  the  bright  deeds  of  the 
heroes  of  Cambria,  and  whilst  other  nations  are 
sending  forth  new  miracles  of  valour,  the  Briton 
must  pick  up  the  relics  of  ancient  glory,  where- 
withal to  satisfy  his  appetite  for  national  renown. 
Where  now  is  that  long  line  of  princes  who 
once  dignified  the  name  of  Cambria  ?  Oh  !  they 
are  withered,  and  the  Saison  treads  irreverently 
on  the  soil  which  iucloseth  the  ashes  of  its  lords ! 
A  little  while  hence,  the  minstrel,  as  well  as  the 
warrior,  shall  sleep,  and  none  will  then  remain 
to  tell  of  either  of  them !" 

Mabel  struck  a  few  chords  of   Valentine's 
instrument,    and   was  about  to  commence  that 
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beautiful  Italian  air,  "  Non  pui  andrai,"  for  the 
sake  of  changing  the  conversation,  which  now 
became  too  impassioned  for  her  excited  feelings  ; 
when,  pushing  it  from  her,  she  exclaimed  with 
sudden  enthusiasm,  "  No  !  this  harp  is  sacred  to 
its  nation,  its  heroes,  and  its  romantic  melodies : 
I  will  not  profane  it  by  a  note  of  foreign 
music  I" 

Valentine  smiled,  "  did  you  know  Evan 
Irwin,"  he  asked,  "  who  quitted  the  village 
about  five  years  ago,  to  visit  foreign  parts  V 

"  I  remember  the  name,  but  not  him  who  bore 
it." 

"  He  was  about  eighteen  when  he  left ;  a  tall 
comely  youth,  with  curled  black  hair,  a  brow  on 
which  sat  cheerfulness  and  honesty,  dark  eyes 
which  bespoke  the  fervour  and  nobleness  of  the 
soul  within,  and  a  cheek  glowing  with  health  and 
contentment.  He  was  lofty  and  straight  as  a 
cedar,  and  his  form  had  already  expanded  into 
manhood.  Though  a  peasant,  he  was  the  last  of 
a  long  race  of  Cambrian  nobility,  his  family  had 
been  noble,  but  had  sunk,  as  other  noble  families 
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have  sunk,  because  the  Saison  oppressed  them. 
I  loved  the  youth,  and  taught  him  all  I  knew ; 
I  lent  him  my  own  books,  and  those  to  which 
the  Lord  Gwynne- Arthur  had  given  me  access, 
whilst  the  improvement  which  he  made,  would 
have  graced  advantages  far  more  extended  than 
his  were.  He  was  high-spirited,  romantic, 
wild ;  yet  gentle,  towards  those  he  loved,  as  the 
unfledged  bird.  Amongst  his  lighter  qualifica- 
tions, he  could  sing  sweetly,  play  upon  the  harp, 
and  write  tolerable  poetry ;  how  often,  on  a  warm 
summer's  evening,  after  his  work  was  done,  have 
we  sat  together  on  this  very  spot,  and  tuned  our 
voices  and  the  harp  to  the  same  melody !  He 
was  the  most  graceful  dancer  at  the  revels,  and 
the  strongest  and  most  generous  wrestler  on  the 
green. 

"  But  sorrow  will  overtake  the  lightest  heart : 
his  parents  died,  Evan  could  not  bear  to  remain 
in  the  village  after  that  event,  he  enlisted  among 
the  recruits  at  F ,  and  was  shortly  after- 
wards ordered  on  foreign  service.  I  went  to 
F to  bid  him  farewell.     Oh !  I  shall  never 
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forget  the  morning  when  I  saw  him  depart,  with 
the  drum  and  fife  playing  before  him,  and  the 
cockade  in  his  hat  I  Though  he  looked  beautiful 
and  brave  in  his  new  habiliments,  though  I  knew 
that  he  was  emulating  the  deeds  of  the  heroes 
from  whom  he  sprung,  I  yet  felt  that  he  was 
going  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter ;  I  could  not 
account  for  my  feelings, — I  stood  at  the  corner 
of  a  street  as  he  passed, — he  waved  his  hand  to 
me, — I  turned  aside  to  wipe  off  an  intruding 
tear, — but  when  I  looked  round  again,  he 
was  out  of  sight; — I  have  not  seen  him 
since. 

"  Amongst  the  scraps  of  poetry  which  he  has 
left  with  me,  is  one  which  he  put  into  my  hands 
on  the  day  when  he  left  Cwm  Gwynne.  I  have 
set  it  to  music,  and  take  a  great  delight  in 
listening  to  it,  even  from  my  own  performance, 
if  you  please,  I  will  sing  it  for  you." 

"  Dear  Valentine,  you  are  very  kind,  but  will 
the  youth  never  return?" 

M  Alas !  "Who  shall  pretend  to  foretell  events 
which   are  laid  up  in  the  bosom  of  futurity? 
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Perhaps  when  time  has  softened  his  sorrows, 
and  resignation  has  applied  her  healing  balm  to 
his  yet  green  wounds,  he  may  return  to  his 
native  soil,  and  the  friends  of  his  infancy." 

The  minstrel    wiped   away  a  tear  of  tender 
recollection,  and  then  began. 

Farewell  to  Gwynne- Arthur  !  its  forest-clad  mountains  ! 

Its  love-breathing  shades,  to  my  memory  dear  ! 
When  I  think  on  the  musical  gush  of  thy  fountains, 

Remembrance  shall  yield  to  thy  image  a  tear  ! 

Adieu !  ye  fair  rallies,  whose  myrtles  and  roses, 
Have  witnessed  the  sports  of  my  infantine  years  ! 

Thy  cypress  now  waves  o'er  the  tomb  which  encloses 
The  parents  I  mourn  with  my  desolate  tears. 

But,  peace  to  thy  shades,  oh  !  my  father  and  mother, 
Thy  child,  though  an  orphan,  no  outcast  will  be  ; 

For  the  God  who  has  guided  the  steps  of  another, 
Protected  the  weak,  will  have  mercy  on  me. 

The  tall  oak  which  grew  by  the  side  of  our  dwelling, 
Is  scathed  with  the  lightning,  and  leafless,  and  bare, 

Whilst  its  withering  trunk  a  sad  story  is  telling 
To  hearts  that  already  are  chilled  with  despair ; 

For  there  it  appears,  like  a  desolate  member, 
A  thing  that  must  wither  alone  in  the  world, 

An  object  which  no  one  will  love,  nor  remember, 
Nor  sigh  for,— when  quick  to  its  destiny  hurled. 
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But  hence  with  old  thoughts,  for  my  bosom  is  glowing, 
The  vessel  will  bear  me  far  over  the  wave, 

And  I  from  despair  and  my  country  am  going ; 
For  Hope  is  a  meteor  that  shines  on  the  brave. 

Then  farewell  to  thee,  oh  !  my  country  and  village  ! 

Thy  beauties  will  bloom,  but  unwitnessed  by  me, 
For  I  go  amid  scenes  of  destruction  and  pillage, 

Whence  visions,  alone,  can  transport  me  to  thee. 

A  low  sob  escaped  from  Mabel  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  ballad,  and  she  arose  to  bid  Valen- 
tine farewell. 

"  You  come  not  to  the  castle,"  said  the  minstrel, 
"  Oh  why  is  that?  Why,  at  this  season  of 
general  festivity,  should  you  alone  be  absent? 
For  what  reason  does  the  offspring  of  Owen 
Glendower  withhold  from  the  heir  of  Gwynne- 
Arthur,  those  congratulations  which  his  own 
merit  deserves,  and  which  it  would  so  well 
become  her  to  proffer?  Your  presence  will 
create  joy  and  exultation  in  many  a  breast,  not 
so  much  for  thine  own  virtues,  Mabel  Glen- 
dower,— though  they,  when  known,  must  ever 
inspire  love  and  admiration, — as  for  [the  sake  of 
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the  once  lofty  and  flourishing  tree,  of  which 
thou  art  now  a  last  and  blooming  scion.  Then 
keep  not  from  the  castle,  I  beseech  you ;  come 
to-night,  let  us  behold,  under  the  same  roof,  and 
united  in  the  same  dance,  the  last  branches  of 
the  two  noblest  houses  in  Cambria !" 

Mabel  turned  her  head  aside,  she  could  not 
answer  him,  she  pressed  the  minstrel's  hand,  and 
said,  "  Farewell." 
.  "  Say  you  will  come  this  evening." 

"  You  shall  see  me,  when  you  least  expect  to 
doso." 

"  God  shield  thee,  gentle  Glendower!" 

Mabel  waved  her  hand,  and  the  next  moment 
was  out  of  sight. 

On  advancing  up  the  village,  Mabel  was 
accosted  by  an  old  woman  apparently  bending 
beneath  the  weight  of  years  and  decrepitude, 
she  held  out  her  trembling  hand,  on  which  hung 
a  half-worn-out  mitten,  as  if  in  the  act  of  implo- 
ring charity,  and  Mabel  put  a  small  piece  of 
money  into  it.    The  old  woman  received  it  with 
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a  spring,  and  a  wild  girlish  laugh,  which  at  once 
discovered  her  to  be  no  other  than  the  fro- 
licksome  Anne,  arrayed  in  Miss  Glendower's 
evening  suit. 

"  Oh !  this  dress  must  be  an  excellent  dis- 
guise," she  exclaimed,  "since  even  you  did  not 
recognise  me." 

"  It  is  indeed,"  said  Mabel,  "  with  which  I 
am  very  mnch  pleased." 

"  I  met  several  of  the  villagers,  but  none  of 
them  knew  me,  therefore  1  did  not  discover 
myself.  I  have  been  expecting  you  for  more 
than  an  hour,  until  my  patience  was  nearly 
exhausted,  and  at  length  I  determined  on 
walking  to  meet  you,  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
this  experiment." 

u  Which,  you  see,  has  succeeded  according  to 
your  expectations." 

"  And  your  hopes  ?" 

Mabel  blushed,  "it  may  be  so,"  she  re- 
plied. 

"  I  am  all  impatience  for  the  evening,"  con- 
tinued the  rattling  little  girl,  "  1  dare  say  the 
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fete  will  be  very  splendid,  I  wonder  who  will 
open  the  ball?  Miss  Vaughan  and  the  earl, 
I  suppose,  or,  at  any  rate,  I  hope  so,  for  they 
will  be  the  most  suitable  pair.  Will  you  not 
like  to  see  them  dance  V 

"  I  scarcely  care  about  it." 

M  Nor  I  greatly,  but  it  will  be  a  gratifi- 
cation." 

j  At  an  early  hour  of  the  evening,  Miss  Glen- 
dower  was  equipped  for  the  ball,  and  accompa- 
nied by  Anne,  and  escorted  by  Yanto,  who  also 
was  in  the  secret  of  her  disguise,  but  looked 
upon  it  as  a  frolic,  (for  the  Cambrian  peasantry 
are  excessively  fond  of  frolics,)  proceeded  to  the 
castle. 

Mabel's  mental  strength  was  now  wound  up 
to  a  painful  pitch  of  heroism  :  she  resembled  the 
voluntary  martyr  of  fanaticism,  rushing,  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  creed,  to  meet  that  torture 
which  was  to  destroy  him  for  ever;  she  knew 
that    the    scene    she    was    about    to    witness 
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would  seal  her  future  misery,  yet  she  resolved 
to  witness  it. 

Her  emotion  approached  almost  to  suffoca- 
tion, as,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  found 
herself  beneath  the  roof  of  Castle  Gwynne,  in 
the  very  halls  of  Gwynne- Arthur !  As  she 
traced  the  long  aisles,  and  brilliant  corridors,  a 
cold  and  death-like  faintness  stole  over  her; 
she  wished  she  had  not  come,  a  thousand  fears 
oppressed  her  now,  which  had  not  before 
entered  her  imagination ;  Oh !  if  the  earl  should 
recognise  her,  how  despicable  she  would  appear! 
If  Sir  Richard  Gordon  should  be  among  the 
guests,  would  not  he,  also,  be  able  to  penetrate 
through  her  disguise?  She  would  return,  she 
would  not  risk  the  possibility  of  being  so  far 
degraded.  Just  as  this  resolution  was  formed, 
she  found  herself  within  the  ball-room,  and 
it  was  then  too  late  to  put  it  into  practice. 

The  company  had  not  yet  assembled,  and  as 
both  Anne  and  Mabel  wished  to  escape  obser- 
vation, they  took  their  seats  in  an  obscure 
corner. 
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Mabel  east  one  glance  round  the  splendid 
apartment,  and  then  her  head  sunk  down,  and 
thought  came,  like  a  whirlwind,  to  tear  up  every 
remaining  atom  of  self-possession  and  comfort. 

"Why  did  I  come  hither?"  she  exclaimed 
■within  herself,  "Oh,  why  was  I  ever  so  pre- 
sumptuous as  to  entertain  a  thought  of  Gwynne- 
Arthur  ?  yet  no,  I  never  did  so,  I  knew,  from 
the  first  moment  of  our  acquaintance,  the  dis- 
tinction which  is  between  us,  and  I  have  not 
forgotten  it."  She  raised  her  eyes  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  beheld  Valentine  in  the  music  gal- 
lery; a  new  channel  was  given  to  her  feelings; 
that  pride,  of  which  she  had  boasted,  came — 
not  to  relieve,  but  to  torment  her:  she  felt 
humbled  by  the  step  which  she  had  taken ;  that  the 
descendant  of  Owen  Glendower  should  creep 
into  the  castle  of  Gwynne- Arthur,  uninvited, 
unnoticed  and  disguised,  was  a  humiliation  which 
her  proud  spirit  could  scarcely  brook.  "  Why 
do  I  degrade  myself  thus  V]  were  her  reflections, 
"  why  condescend  to  partake,  in  secret,  the 
hospitality    which  I   am  not   asked  to    share? 
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G wynne- Arthur  has  no  right  to  despise  me : 
thougrh  1  have"  neither  wealth  nor  title  to  allure 
him,  my  lineage  is  as  high,  my  blood  perchance 
as  noble!" 

The  band  now  struck  up,  and  the  guests 
began  to  make  their  appearance. 

Now  came  the  hour  of  trial,  the  decisive  mo  • 
ment,  which  was  to  relieve  or  confirm  her  mi- 
sery; she  could  not  look  upon  the  scene,  she 
closed  her  eyes,  and  leant  back. 

"  Look  up,"  said  Anne,  touching  her  sleeve, 
"here  they  are." 

Mabel  opened  her  eyes,  which,  for  a  moment, 
were  dazzled  by  the  glare  of  beauty  and  splendor 
that  saluted  them  ;  her  glance  flew  like  lightning, 
and,  as  though  guided  by  instinct,  rested  imme- 
diately upon  the  earl.  It  wTas  the  very  first  time 
she  had  seen  him  since  his  return  from  the  conti- 
nent, and  it  acted  like  electricity  upon  her,  she 
sunk  back,  and  her  head  rested  upon  the 
shoulder  of  Anne.  It  was  himself: — there  was 
the  same  lofty  and  commanding  mein,  the  same 
soft,  beaming,  large,  blue  eyes,     the  air  of  god- 
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like  calmness  which  diffused  itself  around  him, — 
the  tranquil  brow, — the  sweet  smile, — the  grace- 
ful langour  of  deportment ;  how  like  he  appeared 
to  the  Lord  Gwynne-Arthur  whom  she  had 
known  two  years  ago,  only  improved,  if  possible, 
in  dignity  and  manliness  of  carriage.  He  was 
leading  to  the  dance  a  young  and  blooming  girl, 
whose  peculiar  loveliness  needed  not  Anne's 
low  whisper  of  "  that  is  Miss  Vaughan,"  to  as- 
sure Mabel  of  her  identity.  Oh,  heaven !  her 
feelings  at  that  moment !  Her  breast  seemed 
too  small  to  contain  her  labouring  heart 

Men,  in  their  different  avocations  in  life,  see 
many  faces,  and  fall  in  love  with  many  women ; 
woman  can  love  but  one  ;  but  in  that  one  her 
joys,  her  hopes,  her  feelings,  all  are  centred. 

Her  gaze  followed  the  earl  and  his  partner, 
as  they  swam  gracefully  through  the  dance.  The 
tender  smiles,  with  which,  in  Mabel's  eyes,  he 
appeared  to  regard  her,  had  no  particular  effect 
on  the  lovely  Winny ;  but  there  was  one  in  the 
room,  whom  such  a  smile  would  have  rendered 
tx>mpletely  happy. 
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Her  heart  sickened,  and  she  turned  away; 
but  who  now  met  her  wearied  and  bewildered 
glance?  It  was  the  baronet.  Her  suspicions 
were  confirmed,  he  was  a  visitant  at  the  castle, 
perhaps  the  earl  was  already  aware  of  the  morn- 
ing's rencontre  :  she  determined  on  seizing  the 
first  opportunity  of  retiring  from  the  scene,  lest 
she  should  be  discovered  by  either  one  or  both  of 
them. 

When  the  country  dances  were  concluded,  the 
guests  for  some  time  amused  themselves  by 
pacing  the  ball-room,  and  in  so  doing  the  earl, 
with  Winny  Vaughan,  passed  so  very  near  to 
Mabel  that  she  distinctly  heard  the  sound  of  his 
voice.  Oh,  that  voice ! — those  well-remembered 
tones  ! — How  often  had  she  heard  them  in  sweet 
converse  addressed  to  herself,  but  henceforth 
they  must  be  silent  towards  her  for  ever !  It 
was  a  sound  which  harrowed  up  every  acute 
feeling  of  her  soul. 

Anne  now  pointed  out  to  her  notice  a  very 
lovely  woman  whom  Mabel  at  once  recognised  as 
Gwynne-  Arthur's  mother :  she  could  not  be  mis  • 
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taken,  the  same  dignity  and  grace  of  stature, 
the  same  brilliancy  of  feature  and  complexion, 
sufficiently  distinguished  both. 

In  a  short  time  quadrilles  began,  She  saw 
Sir  Richard  Gordon  take  his  place  in  the  set, 
whilst  the  earl  again  led  out  Winny  Vaughan; 
their  engagement  was  then  certain,  else,  why  this 
remarkable  preference  of  each  other?  She 
followed  him  in  the  dance,  and  watched  every 
turn  and  movement,  but  oh !  she  felt  sick  as 
death  as  she  performed  her  painful  task.  A 
slight  event  rivets  her  attention  forcibly  upon 
them: — they  stop  suddenly.  Winny  Vaughan 
faints, — her  head  droops, — she  sinks  towards  the 
floor,  but  is  supported  by  the  earl ;  — he  throws 
his  arm  around  her,  he  bears  her  to  a  seat, — he 
pushes  back  her  luxuriant  tresses  of  yellow  hair, — 
he  pours  perfume  upon  her  temples, — he  repels 
the  incautious  crowd,  he  calls  for  more  air, — he 
bears  her  nearer  to  an  open  window, — Mabel  saw 
no  more,  her  eyes  closed  in  insensibility,  and  she 
sunk,  a  dead  weight,  upon  ihe  bosom  of 
Anne. 
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The  unconscious  girl  was  very  much  alarmed, 
but  attributed  it  to  the  same  cause  which  had 
occasioned  Miss  Vaughan's  sudden  indisposition : 
— the  heat  of  an  over-crowded  room.  Happily, 
no  one  was  seated  very  near  to  them,  and  Anne 
had  the  presence  of  mind  neither  to  call  for 
assistance,  nor  to  remove  her  disguise ;  she 
chafed  her  hands,  poured  lavender  upon  them, 
and  applied  strong  salts  to  her  nose. 

In  a  short  time  Miss  Glendower  revived,  but 
only  to  receive,  if  possible,  a  deeper  wound 
than  before.  At  no  great  distance  stood  Sir 
Richard  Gordon,  his  gaze  was  fixed  upon  her, 
that  eagle  eye  had  penetrated  beyond  the  little 
black  silk  bonnet  and  red  cloak,  in  one  word, 
she  was  recognised ! 

The  slight  glance  which  she  had  allowed  her- 
self to  take,  had  been  sufficient  for  her  to  ob- 
serve the  expression  of  his  countenance  :  it  was 
neither  that  of  pain  nor  of  pleasure,  but  of  the 
most  earnest  and  lively  astonishment. 

"  Let  us  go,"  she  whispered,  "  if  we  stay 
here  longer,  I  may  be  worse." 

VOL.  II.  I 
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"  Oh,  let  us  go  immediately,"  exclaimed 
Anne,  "  I  am  very  sorry  that  we  came  at  all, 
but  I  had  no  idea  that  you  would  be  so  much 
affected. " 

"  Affected  !  by  what  ?  "  asked  Mabel,  alarmed 
lest  her  secret  had  been  discovered. 

'*  By  the  oppressive  heat;  though,  certainly, 
the  rooms  are  very  much  crowded." 

Miss  Glendower  took  her  companion's  arm, 
and  they  left  the  ball  room  without  being  ob- 
served. As  they  retraced  their  steps  along  the 
halls  and  corridors  of  the  castle,  they  were  met 
occasionally  by  a  domestic,  but  fortunately  no 
notice  was  taken  of  either  of  them. 

Mabel  felt  her  heart  relieved  from  an  intole- 
rable load  as  she  passed  the  threshold  of  the 
castle,  where  they  were  joined  by  Yanto,  and 
found  herself  from  under  the  roof  of  G Wynne- 
Arthur,  and  beneath  the  canopy  of  a  clear, 
though  cold,  moonlight  sky. 

She  cast  one  glance  back  upon  the  scene  of 
revelry  which  she  had  quitted,  she  looked  up  to 
the  windows  of  the  ball-room,  the  light  streamed 
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brilliantly  through  them,  and  she  discovered  by 
the  music,  and  the  shades  of  those  who  were 
moving  about,  that  the  dancing  had  recom- 
menced. 

"  I  can  go  no  further,"  she  exclaimed,  leaning 
upon  Anne.  "  Oh,  let  me  rest  here  a  moment." 

"  I  suspect  that  we  are  followed,"  said  Anne, 
in  a  low  voice,  "  though  by  whom,  and  for  what 
purpose,  I  cannot  imagine.  I  heard  a  cautious 
footstep  stealing  softly  after  us,  and  saw  the 
shadow  of  some  one  upon  the  wall.  Look 
there  !  A  man  has  just  emerged  from  the  portal. 
Come  away,  to  where  you  may  sit  down  in 
safety,  for  none  can  know  this  path,  but  who  is 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of  the 
castle." 

She  took  Mabel's  hand,  as  she  spoke,  and, 
followed  by  Yanto,  after  diving  through  some 
labyrinthian  mazes,  reached  the  opposite  wing 
of  the  mansion.  "  Here  we  are  safe,  dear 
Mabel,"  she  exclaimed,  "  sit  down  and  compose 
yourself." 

Mabel  obeyed   her,    and  they  seated  them- 
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selves  upon  the  trunk  of  an  old  oak;  whilst 
Yanto  stood  at  a  small  distance,  twirling  his  hat, 
humming  a  dismal  ditty,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  off  the  pookhas,*  and  wondering  why 
he  had  been  dragged  across  these  brambles  and 
bushes  to  the  back  of  the  castle,  and  whether 
the  freaks  of  Miss  Glendower,  and  his  young 
mistress,  would  ever  be  at  an  end,  not  that 
Yanto  had  the  slightest  objection  to  freaks^  but, 
just  at  this  moment,  he  would  have  preferred 
the  inside  of  the  castle  to  the  outside,  for  the 
scene  of  action. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  who  followed  us," 
said  Anne. 

"  Perhaps  you  were  deceived  ;"  replied  Miss 
Glendower,  "  it  may  have  been  but  fancy." 

"Oh  no,  I  am  well  assured  of  that,  but  here 
we  are  safe  from  every  kind  of  interruption  :  the 
sleeping  rooms  of  the  castle  open  upon  the 
terrace   above,    therefore  we  are  secured  from 

*  Evil  Spirits. 
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observation,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  any  one  is 
in  this  part  of  the  building  at  present;  and 
when  you  are  sufficiently  recovered  to  proceed, 
we  can  easily  reach  the  park,  by  a  private  walk, 
which  leads  into  it  from  this  spot." 

Mabel  looked  up  to  the  terrace,  and  the  lofty 
turrets  of  the  castle ;  the  moon  shone  brightly  on 
the  surrounding  scenery ;  she  untied  the  strings  of 
her  bonnet,  pushed  it  back,  and  the  night- 
wind  blew  coldly  upon  her  forehead. 

Every  thing  looked  calm  and  happy,  and 
every  thing,  perhaps,  was  so, — but  herself.  No 
one  spoke,  and,  for  some  time,  she  sat  with  her 
cheek  leaning  upon  her  hand,  in  a  state  of  in- 
tense, but  not  peaceful  reflection.  The  scene 
Which  she  had  just  witnessed  was  not  erased  from 
memory,  but  had  left  a  confused  and  indefinable 
emotion  of  anguish. 

A  soft  and  solemn  sound — but  melody  itself, — 
came  over  the  heavenly  stillness  of  night;  it 
rose,  as  the  wind  sometimes  rises,  by  such  slow 
and  imperceptible  degrees,  that,  though  it  now 
sounds  full  and  round  upon  the  ear,  you  cannot 
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tell  the  exact  moment  when  it  began ;  it  was 
a  human  voice  which  flung  its  rich  and  gentle 
strains  across  the  air,  and,  as  it  stopped  at  in- 
tervals, the  sound  of  a  lute  was  heard  accom- 
panying the  magic  notes.  The  music  proceeded 
from  the  terrace. 

Mabel  and  Anne  gazed  upon  each  other  in 
surprise. 

"  What  can  it  be  ?"  exclaimed  the  latter, 
"  Valentine  is  in  the  ball-room." 

Miss  Glendower  looked  up,  the  music  ceased 
at  the  same  moment,  but  she  fancied  that  she 
could  perceive  a  moving  figure  on  the  terrace, 
she  pointed  it  out  to  Anne,  without  speaking, 
and  almost  immediately  lost  sight  of  it.  Anne 
looked  around  but  could  see  nothing,  and  now 
the  strains,  which  had  before  sounded  directly 
above,  recommenced  on  a  distant  part  of  the 
terrace,  and  were  more  indistinct. 

The  two  astonished  girls  could  not  avoid 
feeling  something  like  fear :  their  minds  were 
decidedly  free  from  the  vulgar  errors  of  super- 
stition, but  the  place,  the  hour,  the  scene  ;  their 
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country,  character,  and  education ; — all  com- 
bined to  throw  a  romantic  shade  over  their  tem- 
pers, and  this  little  incident. 

"  I  am  sure  I  saw  something  move  upon  the 
terrace,"  said  Mabel.  "  I  wish  we  were  at 
home." 

"  So  do  I,  with  all  my  heart!"  exclaimed 
Anne.     "  Let  us  proceed  directly.     Yanto ! " 

Yanto  came  forward,  pale  as  a  ghost,  and 
with  bis  air  almost  standing  erect:  he,  also,  had 
heard  the  mysterious  music,  and  had  been  much 
more  alarmed  by  it,  than  even  the  young  ladies. 
When  questioned  by  Anne,  in  her  apprehension, 
as  to  what  it  could  be,  he  very  seriously  gave  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  it  was  a  death-signal  to  some 
one  in  the  village,  perhaps  to  Philip  Price's  wife, 
or  old  Priscy,  or  her  idiot  son ;  or,  may  be,  to 
Valentine  himself;  indeed  he  would  not  take 
upon  himself  to  say  that  it  was  not  intended  for 
one  of  the  three  preseat. 

The  music  now  sounded  directly  over  head, 
and  Yanto  gave  as  sudden  a  spring  as  though  he 
had  been  told  it  was  his  own  warning ;  he  now 
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protested  that  it  could  be  no  other  than  a  fairy  ; 
and  begged  them  to  hasten  away  from  the  spot. 
He  even  assured  them  that  he  saw  a  little  man 
in    green,    turning  through  a  hoop,    and  flying 
along  the  terrace,  without  touching  the  ground ; 
and  that,   at  the  very  moment  he  was  speaking, 
there  were  two  little  men  in  green,  jumping  from 
the  tops  of  the  tall  trees  to  the  roof  of  the  castle, 
and  thence  back  again  to  the  trees.     Though 
this  information  was  not  wholly  credited,  being 
more  inclined  to  imagine  that  the  cause  of  their 
alarm  had  an  earthly  origin,  rather  than  a  super- 
natural one,  they  deemed  the  advice  which  ac- 
companied it,  by  no  means  to  be  neglected ;  in- 
deed, they  apprehended  danger  of  some  kind  in 
remaining  longer  in  the  vicinity  of  this  magic 
music,  and  having  no  wish  to  make  acquaintance 
with  the  mountebank  fairies,  the  trio  departed 
for  the  village,  at  rather  a  brisk  pace. 

On  reaching  the  park-gate,  they  stopped  to 
look  round  at  that  part  of  the  castle  which  had 
caused  them  so  much  alarm.     Every  thing  was 
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calm  and  motionless,  some  parts  of  the  terrace 
were  involved  in  shade,  for  the  moonbeams 
were  intercepted  by  the  row  of  oaks  which  grew 
in  front,  but  such  as  were  illuminated  by  the 
gentle  light  of  Luna  were  so  still,  that  scarcely 
a  breath  of  air  appeared  to  stir  upon  them. 

Mabel  looked  back  upon  her  past  life — upon 
the  recent  occurrences  of  this  evening — within, 
her  own  bosom, — and  then  on  the  cold  and 
cloudless  moon ;  and,  as  she  walked  on,  re- 
peated to  Anne,  Lord  Byron's  beautiful  Address 
to  the  Moon,  which  has  been  published  amongst 
his  Hebrew  Melodies,  and  which,  at  this  mo- 
ment, came  more  forcibly  than  ever  to  her 
remembrance. 

"  Sun  of  the  sleepless !  melancholy  star ! 
Whose  tearful  beam  glows,  tremulously ,  %r, 
That  shewest  the  darkness  thou  canst  not  dispel, 
How  like  art  thou  to  joys  remembered  well ! 
So  gleams  the  past — the  light  of  other  days — 
Which  shines,  but  warms  not  with  its  powerless 

rays: 
A  night-beam  Sorrow  watcheth  to  behold ; 
Distinct,  but  distant;  clear,  but,  oh!  how  cold !" 
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CHAPTER      XX. 

SECOND       THOUGHTS. 

And  canst  thou  bid  my  heart  forget 

What  once  it  loved  so  well, 
That  look — that  smile — when  first  we  met, 

That  last — that  sad  farewell ! 
Ah,  no  !  by  every  pang  I've  proved, 

By  every  fond  regret, 
T  feel — though  I  no  more  am  loved — 

I  never  can  forget ! 

Lady  Caroline  Lamb. 

Fuveuish,  terrific,  and  unconnected  dreams 
succeeded  this  night  of  anxiety  and  trial,  and 
Mabel  awoke    in    the   morning,    to    the   same 
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agitation  of  mind  which  she  had  experienced  on 
the  preceding"  evening. 

She  knew  that  she  had  lost  Gwynne-Arthuv 
for  ever,  and  with  that  conviction  she  resigned 
him, — but  not  without  a  pang.  She  was  asto- 
nished at  the  step  which  she  had  taken,  she 
wondered  how  she  had  imbibed  sufficient  despe: 
ration  (she  could  not  call  it  courage)  to  carry  it 
into  effect,  she  blushed  for  the  littleness  of  her 
conduct,  in  so  far  indulging  an  infatuated  incli- 
nation as  to  stoop  to  this  degrading  condescen 
siou  ;  but  never  did  she  see  this  circumstance  in 
so  humiliating  a  point  of  view,  as  when  she 
thought  of  the  glance  which  she  had  received 
from  Sir  Richard  Gordon. 

Oh  !  that  glance !  so  full  of  meaning  even 
when  least  expressive  !  He  had  recognized  her, 
and  he  had  divined  the  motive  of  her  presence 
in  the  castle  of  Gwynne- Arthur;  he  knew  that 
she  had  come  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
earl,  (degrading  act !)  and  that  she  had  adopted 
disguise  to  elude  detection ;  he  had  seen  the 
effect   which    the    earl's     attentions     to    Miss 
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Vaughan  produced, — had  seen,  too,  that  she 
loved  him,  and  that  her  own  temporary  insensi- 
bility was  the  natural  consequence  of  a  hopeless 
but  indulged  affection !  How  could  she  ever 
meet  the  baronet  again  I  would  she  not  tremble 
beneath  his  glance,  and  shrink — cowardly  shrink 
from  the  investigation  of  his  piercing  eye? 
Could  she  ever  again  pretend  to  openness,  and 
independence  of  heart  and  conduct  ?  Would  he 
not  contemn  her  I  Would  he  not  loath  and  de- 
test a  woman  capable  of  stooping  to  such  degra- 
dation ?  She  could  not  meet  him  now,  even  to 
explain  her  recent  conduct  towards  himself;  the 
adventure  of  last  night  rendered  her  incapable  of 
doing  so  ;  what  could  she  do  I  should  she  write 
to  him  I  oh,  no  !  no  !  that  would  but  plunge  her 
further  into  disgrace, — him  into  doubt !  She 
buried  her  face  in  the  pillow,  and  tears,  the 
usual  resource  of  woman,  came  to  her  relief. 

The  late  harrassing  events  had  passed  so  ra- 
pidly before  her,  that  she  would  gladly  have  con- 
sidered them  all  a  dream,  but  for  the  testimony 
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of  Anne,  whom  she  shortly  afterwards  met  at 
the  breakfast  table. 

Lucy  Jones  perceived  that  Mabel  was  in  no 
better  spirits  than  on  the  preceding  day,  therefore 
forebore  to  ask  any  questions  concerning  the 
entertainment,  but  endeavoured  to  lead  the 
conversation  to  a  different  subject.  Anne,  how- 
ever, who  was  as  usual  all  vivacity,  described 
the  splendour,  the  brilliancy,  the  festivities  of 
the  ball,  with  the  utmost  animation ;  she  did  not 
omit  to  speak  of  Miss  Vaughan's  fainting,  and 
the  earl's  attentions  to  her ;  of  Mabel's  sudden 
indisposition  from  the  same  cause,  of  their  ab- 
rupt departure  from  the  ball-room,  and  of  having 
been  followed  by  a  stranger  to  the  back  of  the 
castle,  whither  they  had  flown  to  elude  him. 

Mabel  was  now  lost  in  conjecture  as  to,  by 
whom,  and  for  what  purpose  they  had  been 
pursued.  "  It  was  not  the  earl,"  thought  she, 
"  he  did  not  recognise  me,  and  even  if  he  had, 
he  would  not  have  troubled  himself  to  follow 
me.  It  was  not  Sir  Richard  Gordon,  fie  is  too 
proud  to  have  done  so.     Valentine  was  in  the 
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music  gallery :  it  must  have  been  the  creation  of 
Anne's  fancy,  aided  by  the  echoing  footsteps  of 
Yanto,  as  he  followed  us." 

Anne  now  mentioned  the  mysterious  music 
upon  the  terrace  ;  and  the  lute  recurred  to  the 
recollection  of  Miss  Glendower,  for  the  first 
time  since  she  had  heard  it.  The  more  she 
considered  this  circumstance  the  more  she  was 
involved  in  perplexity,  and  though  she  knew  not 
why  it  should  cause  her  any  uneasiness,  she, 
nevertheless,  felt  a  painful  emotion  rankling  in 
her  heart  from  it;  she  could  not  avoid  thinking 
that  it  had  some  connection  with  the  earl  himself*. 
she  knew  not  why  she  should  form  this  opinion, 
she  had  no  reason  for  doing  so, — except  a 
woman's  reason  : — she  thought  so,  because  she 
thought  so. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections,  intelligence 
was  brought  to  Anne  that  old  Priscy  Evans 
was  seized  with  a  fit  of  the  ague,  and  Mabel 
immediately  professed  her  intention  of  visiting 
her:  she  was  anxious  to  engage  in  any  pursuit 
that  would  divert  her  mind,  and  rising  from  the 
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table,  she  tied  on  her  hat  and  cloak,  and  hurried 
away. 

Priscy's    dwelling    was  situated  at   a   small 
distance  from  the  village,  and  Mabel  was  under 
the  necessity  of   passing  the  gate  of  her  own 
little   cottage,    to  reach  it ;  she  turned  her  head 
aw^iy  as  she  passed,    for  she  could  not,  in  her 
present  state  of   feeling,    endure   to  look  upon 
her  early   home.     As  she  proceeded,   she  con- 
gratulated herself    on  making  her  expedition  to 
to  the  old  woman's  cot  at  this  early  hour,  for  she 
judged  that,  after  the  exertion  of  the  preceding 
evening,  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle  would  not 
yet    be    stirring.      This   thought   had   scarcely 
entered  her  imagination,  when,  as  she  emerged 
from  the  lane  and  passed  the  top  of  a  narrow  path 
which  led  to  the  river's  brink,  the  sound  of  an  ap- 
proaching footstep  caused  her  to  turn  aside,  and 
wait  until  the  intruder  had  passed.     She  fancied 
that  the  footstep  had  a  familiar  sound,  it  resem- 
bled the  tread  of  some  one  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to,  but  the  place  of  concealment  she  bad 
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chosen  prevented  her  seeing  to  whom  it  belonged. 
She  paused  a  moment,  and  listened  attentively, 
— nothing  was  heard, — the  step  had  ceased, — the 
stranger  must  have  passed, — she  waited  again, 
the  silence  continued,  and — she  came  forward. 

A  t  the  top  of  the  path  leading  down  to  the 
river,  with  his  back  turned  towards  the  lane,  and 
holding  a  small  opera-glass  to  his  eye,  apparently 
viewing  the  little  bridge  where  she  had  met  him. 
on  the  preceding  morning,  stood  Sir  Richard 
Gordon !  No  chance  of  escape  remained,  her 
step  attracted  his  attention,  he  turned  and 
looked  at  her.  The  predominant  expression  of 
the  baronet's  countenance  was,  "  Is  it  possible 
that  this  is  Miss  Glendower  whom  1  see  before 
ine?"  Mabel  read  it,  and  the  events  of  the 
last  night  flashed  full  upon  her  mind  at  the 
moment ;  she  felt  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth, 
all  presence  of  mind  forsook  her,  she  attempted 
to  speak,  but  her  voice  burst  into  an  unintel- 
ligible sound,  her  head  sunk  down,  and  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

It  is  probable  that,  at  that  moment,  the  baronet 
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knew  not  which  would  be  most  agreeable  to 
Mabel,  to  pass  her,  or  to  speak  to  her,  but  in 
this  dilemma  he  obeyed  the  impulse  of  his  own 
feelings,  and  in  an  instant  was  at  her  side. 

"  Miss  Glendower,"  he  said,  "  permit  me  to 
express  the  pleasure  1  feel  in  seeing  you,  even 
though  your  action  inclines  me  to  suppose  that 
you  would  fain  shut  me  from  your  sight." 

"  Oh !  I  have  more  reason  to  shut  myself 
from  yours !"  exclaimed  Mabel,  without  ven- 
turing to  look  up,  '*  can  you  forget — can  you 
forgive  what  occurred  during  our  last  meeting  ?" 

Sir  Richard  Gordon  looked  upon  her,  with 
a  kind  of  pleased  surprise,  and  scarcely  knowing 
what  he  said,  replied,  "  What  Miss  Glendower 
deigns  to  ask,  I  shall  feel  very  happy  in  com- 
plying with,  even  should  it  be  less  agreeable  to 
my  feelings  than  that  of  forgetting  our  little 
difference. " 

Mabel  raised  her  eyes  to  his  countenance,  to 
endeavour  to  discover,  by  the  expression  of  it, 
whether  his  speech  was  ironical  or  serious,  but  a 
bright  scarlet  came  over  her  face  as  she  did  so : 
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his  aspect  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  with  which 
he  had  regarded  her  at  the  ball,  and  that  look 
was  never  to  be  forgotten. 

"  Oh,  you  are  very  good,"  she  continued,  iu 
the  utmost  confusion,  "  but  what  could  you  have 
thought  of  me  on  that  unfortunate  evening  i 
You  must  have  deemed  me  made  up  of  caprice, 
conceit ;  and  captiousness,  that  my  very  reserve 
was  pride,  and  my  pride  insolence.  Yet  it  was 
not  so  !"  she  exclaimed  with  animation,  and  her 
cheek  wearing  the  glow  of  resentment  as  she 
thought  of  the  detestable  conduct  of  those  who 
had  made  her  their  dupe,  "  it  was  not  so,  and 
could  you  have  known  every  event  of  that  night, 
you  would  have  found  me  "more  sinned  against 


than  sinning'." 

"  Was  it  not  your  own  free  choice,  Miss 
Glendower,  and  a  sudden  revolution  of  opinion, 
which  occasioned  you  to  act  so  (to  me) 
unaccountably?" 

"  It  was  a  sudden  revolution  of  opinion,"  said 
Mabel,  "but  not  my  own  free  choice :  I  was  the 
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victim  of  duplicity,   but  not  of  yours,  though 
such  was  my  accusation." 

"  Good  heaven,  you  astonish  me  !  But  half 
an  hour  before  that  interview  we  had  appeared 
to  be  the  best  friends  in  the  world  to  each  other. 
I  had  left  you  so  short  a  time  I" 

"  It  was  sufficient  time  for  evil." 

"  You  confess,  then,  that  it  was  the  work  of 
an  intermediate  person  V* 

"  It  was  the  work  of  an  evil  heart,  but  I  will 
not  say  who's.  This  apology  I  owe  you,  Sir 
Richard,  for  my  recent  inexplicable  behaviour, 
and  if  you  can  rely  upon  my  word,  be  assured 
that  no  caprice  of  temper  could  have  prompted 
me  to  act  so  unbecomingly  towards  one  who  has 
ever  treated  me  with  friendship  and  politeness. 
The  unhappiness  which  I  have  endured  since 
I  discovered  how  much  I  had  wronged  you,  has 
been  a  sufficient  punishment  do  not  condemn  me 
to  feel  more.  Accept  my  apologies,  my  most 
sincere  repentance,  my  fervent  prayers  for  your 
future  welfare. — Adieu !" 

The  baronet  caught  her  hand,  "  Mabel  you 
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must  tell  me  who  has  dared  to  interrupt  oar 
friendship." 

"One  who  can  never  become  liable  to  your 
vengeance,  but  I  will  not  divulge ;  it  is  the  law 
of  Christianity  to  return  good  for  evil,  and, 
though  I  may  not  always  find  myself  meek 
enough  to  obey  this  precept,  I  will  not  return 
evil  for  evil:  revenge  is  despicable." 

"But  in  such  a  case  as  this,  Mabel,  where, 
according  to  your  own  declaration,  the  inno- 
cent have  been  wronged,  detection  will  be  but 
justice." 

"  Oh!  I  fear  not.  If  mischief  should  arise 
again  from  the  same  quarter,  I  will  comply 
with  your  request,  but  not  now.  An  polog 
is  all  I  have  to  offer,  an  explanation  I  know  to 
be  due  to  you,  but  that  would  involve  others, — 
pardon  me,  farewell." 

The  baronet  could  perceive  by  her  confused 
speech — ^her  trembling  frame — her  haste  to  leave 
him,  the  agitation  she  was  labouring  under,  but 
replied  with  determined  firmness,  "  I  cannot  bid 
yon  farewell,  Miss  Glendower,  and,  unless  you 
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consent  to  stay  and  listen  to  a  few  words  from 
me,  I  shall  not  yet  believe,  that  you  are  perfectly 
reconciled." 

Mabel  hesitated,  he  took  her  hand  and  led 
her  down  the  path  to  the  river  side,  whilst 
she  accompanied  him  with  the  feelings  of  a  cul- 
prit going  to  execution. 

Sir  Richard  offered  her  his  arm,  but  she 
declined  it. 

"  You  have  done  me  the  favor,"  he  at  length 
said,  "*to  assure  me  that  whatever  prejudice  you 
imbibed  against  me,  is  utterly  dispelled  ;  that 
you  now  think  as  highly  of  me  as  you  did 
before  that  unfortunate  evening,  is  all  this 
sincere,  Mabel?  Am  I  indeed  restored  to  your 
good  opinion?" 

"  You  are,"  she  exclaimed  with  energy,  "  I 
never  was  more  sincere  in  any  thing,  and  I  still 
blush  with  shame  at  the  thought  of  having  so  far 
injured  you  as  to  believe  the  vile  insinu- 
ation." 

1 
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"  And  yet  you  will  not   disclose  either  the 
accusation,  or  the  author  of  it?  " 

"  Oh  never,  never !    I  entreat  you  not  to  ask 


me." 


"  Do  you  remember  a  certain  subject  on  which 
I  spoke  to  you  at  that  time,  and  the  answer  you 
then  gave  me  ?" 

Mabel  did  not  reply,  she  knew  too  well  to 
what  he  alluded. 

"I  professed  to  love  you,  Mabel — I  still  love 
you — I  offered  you  my  hand  and  fortune — I  still 
offer  them  to  you." 

"  Oh  !  do  not  speak — " 

"  Your  reply  then  was,  that  had  I  acquainted 
you  with  my  sentiments  two  hours  before,  they 
would  have  given  you  pleasure,  you  say  that 
your  esteem  is  as  warm  as  it  ever  was  previous  to 
that  period,  if  such  is  the  case,  the  declaration 
must  give  you  equal  pleasure  now?" 

"And  so  it  does!"  said  Mabel,  whilst  her 
cheek  glowed  and  her  frame  trembled  with  the 
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violence  of  her  uncontrollable  feelings,  *  for 
it  assures  me  that  I  have  not  forfeited  your 
esteem." 

"  For  no  other  reason  does  it  give  you  plea- 
sure V  asked  the  baronet,  "  though  thatin  itself  is 
flattering." 

"  For  no  other  reason,"  said  Mabel  with  firm- 
ness, "  the  proposals  with  which  you  honor  me, 
and  your  own  generous  conduct,  forbid  reserve 
or  trifling :  I  have  no  love  to  give,  but  friend- 
ship, the  purest,  the  warmest  that  a  woman's 
heart  is  capable  of  feeling,  I  shall  ever  cherish 
for  you!7' 

" God  bless  thee,  Mabel!  you  will  not  then 
deny  me  the  felicity  of  hoping  that  at  no  very 
distant  period,  you  will  accept — " 

"What!  would  Sir  Richard  Gordon  conde- 
scend to  accept  a  hand  without  a  heart?" 

"I  would — when  I  have  the  chance — the 
hope — and  the  inclination  to  win  it  back  to 
myself.     Is  it  wise,   Mabel,  to  place  your  affec- 
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tions  irrevocably,  where  they  can  meet  with  no 
return?" 

"  And  where  are  mine  placed,  Sir  Richard,  to 
be  so  neglected?" 

"  Upon  Gwynne- Arthur" 

"You  have  a  right,"  said  Mabel,  standing 
still  and  erect,  whilst  her  glance  sought  the 
earth,  and  her  cheek  turned  paler  than  a  lily, 
14  you  have  a  right  to  reproach  me  thus,  after 
what  you  witnessed  last  night,  I  can  expect  no 
other ;  but,  though  you  are  acquainted  with  my 
actions,  you  cannot  guess  their  motives." 

The  baronet  coloured.  "  Mabel,  I  made  no 
reference  to  any  thing  that  occurred  last  night,  I 
drew  but  one  conclusion  from  it :  that  you  still 
love  Gwynne- Arthur." 

"  I  thank  heaven,  then,  in  that,  at  least,  you 
are  mistaken !" 

Sir  Richard  looked  incredulous. 

"If  I  ever  did  love  him,  I  have  ceased  to  do 
so  now,  henceforth  all  that  concerns  Lord 
Gwynne- Arthur,  will  give  me  neither  pain  nor 
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pleasure.  I  still  feel  all  the  anguish  of  that 
humiliation  to  which  I  yesterday  evening  sub- 
mitted, and  to  which  nothing  but  madness  could 
have  reduced  me.  I  have  humbled  myself 
in  your  eyes  and  in  my  own,  I  feel  that  I 
have." 

"  Not  in  mine,  Mabel :  that  slight  event  has 
but  made  me  more  than  ever  anxious  to  possess 
your  affections,  for  the  heart  that  can  love  so 
long,  and  so  fervently,  must  be  well  worth 
obtaining." 

*'  Do  not  attempt  to  deceive  me,  Sir  Richard; 
I  know  how  far  a  woman  may  proceed,  and 
where  she  ought  to  stop, — I  knew  it  even  whilst 
I  acted  contrary  to  my  knowledge,  and  for  that 
very  reason  my  conduct  was  the  less  excusable. 
I  did  wrong — I  stooped  to  degradation  and 
disguise,  and,  in  your  heart,  you  confess  it." 

"  I  will  confess  that  I  could  have  wished  not  to 
see  my  Mabel  in  such  a  situation,  yet  had  that 
homage  been  paid  to  me,  which  was  offered  to 
the  insensible,  the  unconscious  Lord  Gwynne- 
Arthur,  Jt  would  have  been  enough  to  intoxicate 
VOL.    II.  k. 
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my  senses.  The  next  best  thing  to  avoiding 
error,  is,  to  be  capable  of  acknowledging  and 
amending  it,  which  you  have  done  more  than 
sufficiently.  It  is  not  for  your  personal  attrac- 
tions that  I  love  you,  Mabel,  but  for  the 
charming  qualities  of  heart  and  soul  which  you 
so  eminently  possess :  I  have  seen  women  a 
thousand  times  more  beautiful  than  you,  yet  none 
that  I  could  love  with  so  much  fervour  and 
respect:  where  there  is  no  deformity  to  inspire 
me  with  disgust,  I  can  always  find  beauty, 
if  the  mind  and  bosom  are  uncorrupted. 
The  brow  of  innocence, — the  eye  sparkling  with 
generosity,  or  placid  with  contentment, — the  lips 
which  utter  nought  but  truth  and  purity, — the 
good-humoured  smile — the  form  sprightly  with 
health,  and  the  bounding  step  of  youth  and  a 
light  heart,  are,  in  my  opinion,  far  more  worthy 
to  be  loved  than  that  brilliancy  of  beauty  which 
fascinates  even  against  the  will  and  judgement. 
You  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  I  love  you 
less  than  the  earl  could  do,  and  he— forgive  me, 
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Mabel,  for  telling  you  an  unpleasant  truth, — he 
never  can  be  yours." 

"  I  know  it — "  said  Mabel,  speaking  at  inter- 
vals, and  with  difficulty,  "  I  always  knew  it — 
I  do  not  wish  it — I  never  wished  it." 

"  Grant  me  then — I  do  not  ask  for  present 
acceptance — but  grant  me  the  privilege  of 
hoping,  that,  at  some  future  period,  I  may  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  heart  I  now  vainly  sue 
for." 

"  Sir  Richard,  hear  me  V  exclaimed  Mabel, 
almost  maddened  with  conflicting  emotions. 
"  Did  I  not  esteem  you  beyond  any  other  indi- 
vidual on  earth, — did  I  not  believe  you  to  be 
superior  to  every  other, — I  could  not  have  spo- 
keu  to  you  as  I  have  done.  It  will  be  long — 
if  ever — before  I  meet  with  so  generous,  so 
estimable  a  friend  ;  I  do  not  think  I  can  feel  so 
much  friendship  for  another,  but,  in  regard  to 
love,  know  that  it  is  a  passion  which  I  can  never 
feel  again  :  my  heart  is  not  capable  of  doing  so. 
To  preserve  your  esteem  and  good  opinion,  will 
be  one  of  the  greatest  happinesses  of  my  life,  I 
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shall  not  easily  forget  the  distinction  with  which 
yon  have  honoured  me,  but  I  can  never  feel 
otherwise  than  I  do  at  present.  I  must  now 
depart,  do  not  attempt  to  detain  me,  farewell." 

Sir  Richard  took  her  hand  and  held  it,  "  Mabel, 
do  not  drive  me  mad!"  he  exclaimed,  "By 
heaven  I  will  not  resign  you !  Did  there  exist 
the  slightest  possibility  of  the  earl  returning  to 
the  faith  he  has  broken,  I  would  relinquish  all 
my  hopes  and  pretensions,  but  since  that  is 
perfectly  out  of  the  question,  I  will  still  persist 
in  endeavouring  to  win  your  love. — Perhaps, 
though,  there  is  some  one  whom,  next  to  him, 
you  like  better?" 

"  Oh !  none,  none !  I  have  told  you  all — I  can 
hear  no  more — I  must  leave  you — allow  me  to 
depart." 

A  light  footstep  sounded  directly  behind  them, 
and  in  the  next  moment  a  youtli,  in  a  suit  of 
dark  green,  passed.  His  face  was  turned 
towrards  Sir  Richard  and  Mabel,  he  glanced 
carelessly  over  the  latter,  and  then  his  eye  rested 
full  upon  the  baronet,  his  step  slackened, —he 
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lingered, — then  hastened  on,  and  in  an  instant 
was  out  of  sight.  Sir  Richard  loosed  Mabel's 
hand  instinctively,  his  lips  became  compressed, 
as  if  in  deep  thought,  his  brows  contracted,  his 
eye-lids  sunk  down  half  over  their  orbs,  and  he 
remained  for  some  time  gazing  on  that  spot 
whence  the  youth  had  disappeared. 

Mabel  observed  this  alteration  of  his  counte- 
nance with  anxiety;  it  was  the  same  fixed, 
stern,  impenetrable,  inexplicable  aspect  which 
she  had  sometimes  seen  him  wear,  (not  often), 
and  through  which  she  could  never  divine  the 
inward  feeling ;  the  last  time  she  had  observed 
it,  was  when  he  parted  from  her  on  the  evening 
of  their  late  fracas. 

"Who  is  that  boy?"  exclaimed  Miss  Glen- 
do'.ver,  fearful  that  their  conversation  had  been 
overheard. 

"  He  is  a  domestic  of  the  castle." 

"  But  the  G wynne- Arthur  livery  is  not 
green.'' 

"  No,  but  it  may  have  been  some  particular 
choice  that  he  should  wear  this  dress." 
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"  And  who's,  think  you  V* 

"  The  countess's,  doubtless." 

"Are  you  sure  that  he  belongs  lo  the 
castle?" 

"  Perfectly,  I  have  seen  him  there." 

"  I  never  saw  such  eyes,"  said  Mabel,  "  and 
his  step  was  so  light  and  graceful. — Perhaps 
he  heard — "she  stopped  suddenly. 

"It  matters  not,"  replied  Sir  Richard.  "And 
now,  Mabel,  hear  me  seriously.  This  day — this 
very  hour,  I  leave  Gwynne- Arthur,  I  shall  remain 

at  F until  my  servant,  who  lately  met  with 

a  slight  accident,  is  in  a  condition  to  join  me ; 
but  think  not  that  I  will  exist  without  seeing 
you,  I  shall  return  to  the  village  again  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  your  answer." 

"  Oh,  take  it  now,"  exclaimed  Mabel,  "  I  can 
never  give  any  other." 

"  I  will  not.  Remember  what  I  have  said. 
Farewell !" 

He  pressed  her  hand  fervently,  and  proceeded 
hastily  along  the  river's  bank  :  whilst  Mabel, 
after  returning  the   benediction,   retraced    her 
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way  to  the  spot  where  they  had  met.  Here  she 
lingered  some  time,  revolving  in  her  mind  the 
conversation  which  had  just  passed  ;  till  suddenly 
remembering'  her  intention  and  the  necessity  of 
visiting  old  Priscy,  she  proceeded  to  her  cottage. 

The  reader  has  already  guessed  that  it  was 
Mabel  whom  Gwynne- Arthur  recognised  in 
conversation  with  Priscy,  when  he  took  shelter 
in  the  old  woman's  porch,  on  the  morning  of  his 
visit  to  Morgan  Hughes. 

As  Miss  Glendower  quitted  Priscy 's  abode, 
which  she  did,  a  few  minutes  after  the  earl  had 
retired,  she  perceived  Sir  Richard  Gordon 
proceeding  slowly  down  the  cwm  on  horseback  : 
turning  towards  the  high  road  he  saw  her,  and 
bowed ;  Mabel  kissed  her  hand,  and  smiled 
graciously.  "  What  an  inexplicable  thing  is 
woman!"  exclaimed  the  baronet,  as  he  rode 
along.  "  Is  this  girl  coquetting  with  me,  or  is 
she  really  the  frank — the  impassioned  creature 
she  appears  to  be?  I  love  her,  every  hour 
that  I  am  in  her  presence  encreases  the  attach- 
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ment;  yet  it  is  madness,  folly,  distraction;  she 
cannot  love  me,  she  is  devoted  to  another,  she 
doafs  upon  the  very  earth  he  treads  on.  Oh  I 
man  !  man  !  With  all  thy  prowess  and  sagacity, 
thou  hast  ever  been  the  toy,  the  plaything,  the 
dupe  of  woman !" 

It  was  after  their  last  rencontre  at  Lady  Wil- 
liams's, on  that  eventful  evening  which  had,  for 
a  time,  sown  the  seeds  of  dissention  between  Sir 
Richard  and  Mabel,  that  the  baronet  flew  from 
the  house,  in  the  utmost  disorder  of  mind,  and 
to  divert  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  drove  to 
the  Opera.  He  knew  not  how  to  account  for 
this  sudden  change  in  Mabel's  conduct  and 
sentiments  :  it  could  not  be  the  effect  of  caprice, 
for  she  had  ever  appeared  to  be  above  that 
distinguishing  mark  of  a  little  and  weak  mind, — 
and  yet  she  had  not  the  slightest  justifiable 
grounds  for  her  behaviour.  He  would  forget 
her,  he  would  not  allow  her  a  place  in  his 
remembrance,    he  would  not  become  the  sport  of 
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whim  and  coquetry  ;  he  would  henceforth  view 
her  in  a  true  light,  as  a  conceited  and  capricious 
girl;  viz.  he  resolved,  some  time  hence  to  do 
all  tins,  but  just  at  present  he  preferred  indulging 
his  love,  his  resentment,  doubts,  jealousy  and 
apprehensions,  by  turns. 

As  he  entered  the  lobby,  he  encountered 
a  fashionable  acquaintance,  who  was  on  the 
point  of  stepping  into  his  carriage  to  join  a 
large  private  assembly  in  Park-lane,  and  drew 
Sir  Richard  with  him. 

The  baronet  asked  not  whither  he  was  going, 
but,  taking  his  seat  in  the  carriage,  he,  contrary 
to  his  usual  sprightly  manners,  sunk  into  a  silence 
whence  his  companion  found  it  rather  difficult  to 
rouse  him,  It  was  not  long  before  they  stopped  at 
the  door  of  an  elegant  and  illuminated  mansion, 
and  the  baronet,  for  the  first  time,  thought  of 
asking — who  he  was  going  to  visit.'  "  The 
Countess  of  Castle  Gwynne,"  was  the  reply* 

"  Of  Castle  Gwynne !"  exclaimed  Sir 
Richard,  then,  after  a  moment's  silence,  before 
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he   descended  from  the   vehicle,    he  enquired, 
1'  Where  is  the  earl?" 

"  On  the  continent,"  said  Lord  Emerson, 
as  he  left  the  carriage.  Sir  Richard  followed 
him,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  introduced  by 
his  conductor  to  the  beautiful,  the  accomplished, 
the  fashionable  countess. 

The  first  thing  which  particularly  struck  the 
attention  of  the  baronet,  was  the  astonishing 
resemblance  of  Lady  Gwynne-Arthur  to  her 
son. 

The  countess  had  often  heard  the  name  of 
Sir  Richard  Gordon,  but  had  never  before  seen 
him,  and  was  quite  delighted  with  this  oppor- 
tunity of  inviting  him  to  share  the  approaching 
festivities  at  Castle  Gwynne,  which  she  did  in 
so  graceful,  so  bewitching  a  manner,  that  he 
found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  refuse.  Every 
thing'  had  occurred  so  suddenlv,  and  his  mind  was 
in  so  much  confusion  that  he  was  not  aware,  even 
though  it  had  been  mentioned,  of  the  expected 
arrival  of  the  earl,  therefore,  when  he  departed, 
he  gave  his  promise  that  he  would  shortly  visit  the 
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countess,  who  was  now  giving  her  last  fete  ere 
her  departure  for  Gwynne-Arthur,  which  was 
fixed  for  the  following  day. 

On  reaching  home,  Sir  Richard  was  much 
rallied  by  Helen,  on  what  she  termed  the 
"  lovers'  quarrel "  which  had  taken  place  be- 
tween him  and  Mabel.  He  only  smiled, — he  did 
not  wish  to  make  her  his  confidante, — and,  as  he 
bade  her  good  night,  informed  her  that  he  should 
depart  on  the  morrow,  for  the  purpose  of  spend- 
ing a  few  days  at  the  country-seat  of  a  friend, 
but  did  not  mention  the  place  of  his  destination. 
He  promised  to  write  to  her,  as  soon  as  he 
.should  arrive  there,  by  which  she  would  know  to 
what  quarter  of  the  world  he  had  transported 
himself.  Helen  now  protested  that  he  was 
bound  on  an  hymeneal  expedition  to  Gretna 
Green,  he  smiled — bowed  his  head  in  token  of 
assent,  and  then  disappeared. 

It  was  on  arriving  at  the  castle,  where  he  was 
most  graciously  received  by  the  countess,  that 
the  baronet,  for  the  first  time,  learned  the  ex- 
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pected  presence  of  the  earl,  and  he  was  sur- 
prised, if  not  pleased,  at  finding  who's  guest  he 
had  thus,  unconsciously,  become ;  but  the  meet- 
ing between  Lord  Gwynne-Arthur  and  Sir 
Richard  passed  over  better  than  could  have 
been  expected  on  either  side. 

Even  to  the  castle  of  Gwynne-Arthur,  to 
the  very  halls  of  her  lover,  did  the  image  of 
Mabel  Glendower  pursue  the  baronet ;  he  re- 
pented having  left  town  so  suddenly,  he  should 
have  called  upon  her  on  the  following  day,  he 
would  then  have  effected  an  explanation,  per- 
haps a  reconciliation ;  he  ought  not  to  have 
taken  offence  so  easily. 

Such  were  his  sentiments  until  he  caught  one 
glimpse  of  her  countenance,  as  he  passed  the 
arch  of  the  little  bridge,  what  then  could  he 
think?  It  was  Mabel  Glendower,  he  could  not 
be  deceived  in  that,  but  why  was  she  at  Gwynne 
Arthur  at  this  period?  Was  it  to  meet  the 
earl?  Oh,  no,  he  would  not  think  so,  yet  to 
what  other  cause  could  he  attribute  her  pre- 
sence?    He   was    involved  in  doubt  and  per- 
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plexity,  until  her  unexpected  appearance  at  the 
ball  filled  him  with  astonishment,  and  confirmed 
his  most  painful  apprehensions.  Mabel  here, — 
and  in  disguise, — fainting,  tco,  on  perceiving 
the  earl's  marked  attention  lo  Miss  Vaughan. — 
It  was  evident  that  Gwynne-Arthur  was  the 
sole,  the  insensible  object,  on  whom  she  lavished 
the  rich  treasure  of  her  affections  ;  it  was  all  too 
plain  ;  he  then  would  resign  her,— he  would 
withdraw  all  pretensions  to  her  love, — he  wished 
but  to  see  her  happy,  and  the  slightest  degree  of 
affection  from  the  earl,  would  be  more  condu- 
cive to  her  felicity,  than  the  whole  heart  of  Sir 
Richard  Gordon. 

Such,  perhaps,  had  been  his  feelings  and  his 
entiments  to  this  moment,  but  the  latter  part  of 
that  night  caused  a  greater  revolution  in  both, 
than  even  the  unexpected  appearance  of  Mabel 
at  the  ball  had  done ;  he  once  more  beheld  her 
at  liberty  to  be  wooed,  he  believed  that,  next  to 
the  earl,  he  was  the  most  esteemed  of  all  her 
friends,    and  he  determined  to  make  one  more 
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effort  in  his  own  favour,  and  then  wait  patiently 
until  her  heart  should  yield  itself  to  him. 

With  this  intention  he  walked  out  early  on  the 
following  day,  towards  the  little  bridge  where 
he  had  encountered  her  on  the  preceding  morn- 
ing, with  the  hope  of  again  beholding  her.  The 
sequel  has  been  told.  I  need  not  say  how  much 
he  was  delighted  by  the  frank  apology  which  he 
received  from  Mabel,  and  the  very  great  regard 
and  esteem  which  she  professed  to  feel  for  him. 
But  this  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  an  ardent 
lover*  he  panted  for  a  return  of  affection,  and 
he  determined,  if  there  conld  be  any  effect  in 
perseverance,  that  he  would  obtain  it :  for 
"  nought  but  love  can  answer  love,  and  render 
bliss  secure ! " 
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CHAPTER      XXI. 

THE      EXCURSION. 

There  is  a  radiance  in  the  sky, 
A  flush  of  gold,  and  purple  dye ; 
Night  lingers  in  the  west, — the  sun 
Floats  on  the  sea  : — the  day's  begun. 

Moslem  Bridal  Song. 

So  rose  the  morn  on  which  the  party  from 
the  castle  intended  to  commence  their  little  tour. 
Mr.  Jenkins  had  departed  a  few  days  before  to 
visit  some  friends  in  Carmarthenshire,  and  Lady 
Frances  Gwyer  had,  on  the  preceding  day,  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  a  younger  sister  being 
suddenly  seized  with  a  serious  fit  of  illness, 
which  obliged  her  to  relinquish  her  intention  of 
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accompanying  the  earl  and  countess,  and  pre  • 
pare  for  a  speedy  return  home :  the  party, 
therefore,  consisted  of  only  the  two  latter  per- 
sonages, Miss  Vaughan,  and  Mr.  Percival. 

A  plain  travelling  carriage,  without  arms  or 
crest,  and  servants  in  neat  liveries,  for  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  earl  and  countess,  to  avoid 
the  inconveniences  attendant  on  high  rank,  to 
travel  as  plain  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gwynne,  appeared 
at  an  early  hour  before  the  gates  of  the  castle. 
♦  Though  nature  droops,  there  still  is  something 
pleasing  in  the  aspect  of  a  fine  clear  winter 
morning,  when  the  brooks  appear  to  have  re- 
ceived a  thin  covering  of  glass,  the  fields  and 
mountains  look  white,  and  the  sun  shines  brightly 
but  coldly  upon  the  landscape  ,•  whilst  a  solitary 
bird  is  seen  winging  its  way  to  some  warmer 
climate,  and  the  peasant  repairs  to  his  daily  la- 
bour with  the  ruddy  countenance  of  health,  and 
gaily  carolling  his  morning  hymn,  nor  wishing 
for  a  happier  lot  than  his  own. 

With   countenances  as  cheerful,  and   hearts 
apparently  as  light,  the  little  party  entered  their 
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travelling  equipage.  A  smooth  road  lay  before 
them,  and  in  a  short  time  the  vale  of  Gwynne- 
Arthur  was  wrapped  from  their  sight,  amid  the 
umbrageous  forests  and  mountains  which  sur- 
rounded it. 

The  country  through  which  they  passed,  was 
beautiful  and  romantic  in  the  extreme ;  here  and 
there  a  peasant,  or  a  cottage  child,  stopped  to 
gaze  at,  and  bow  to  them,  no  other  kind  of 
human  being  was  visible. 

"  What  a  sweet  country  is  Wales,"  exclaimed 
the  countess,  "  at  every  season  of  the  year  it 
discloses  beauties  peculiar  to  itself;  I  can- 
not wonder  that  it  is  so  often  likened  to 
Switzerland." 

"  It  is  the  little  Switzerland  of  Great  Britain,1' 
said  the  earl,  "and,  like  that  country,  is  neglec- 
ted by  adjoining  nations,  and  sought  only  by  the 
traveller  of  a  far  distant  clime  ;  Wales  is  a  spot 
which  our  neighbours  seldom  think  of,  or,  when 
remembered  by  them,  is  visited  but  by  the 
antiquary,  the  searcher  after  the  remains  of  an- 
cient splendour,  and  the  relics  of  ancient  bravery ; 
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or  valued  only  for  its  mountains,  its  falls,  its 
ruined  castles,  its  desolated  monasteries,  its 
subterranean  vaults  and  corridors  ;  or  prized  for 
the  produce  of  its  fields  :  the  people  are  entirely 
forgotten;  one  would  scarcely  think  indeed, 
by  the  indifference  with  which  we  are  treated, 
that  we  are  descended  from  the  masters  of  the 
island.  Every  Englishman  knows  something  of 
foreign  parts,  of  the  continental  countries,  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  but  of  Wales  he 
seems  to  know  no  more  than  he  does  of  the 
inside  of  the  Chinese  empire :  it  is  a  little  spot 
of  earth,  which  appears  to  have  entirely  escaped 
his  observation  and  enquiry.  I  sometimes  can- 
not avoid  thinking  John  Bull  a  very  long-sighted 
personage,  who  sees  with  more  accuracy  the 
objects  which  are  placed  at  an  immense  distance, 
than  those  which  lie  immediately  under  his  eye  : 
I  doubt  not,  if  Wales  were  situated  at  the  North 
Pole,  that  he  would  have  numberless  ships 
fitted  up  for  numberless  expeditions  to  our 
out-landish  region,  and  some  of  the  chief 
people, — myself,  for  instance,  or  Miss  Vaughan, 
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or  my  mother,  or  my  redoubtable  neighbour,  Mr. 
Morgan  Hughes,  who  keeps  a  shop  in  the  cwm, 
—brought  to  the  English  capital  as  living  curiosi- 
ties :  as  it  is,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  any 
such  distinction  ;  the  Hottentot  and  Otaheitan 
have  eclipsed  us  there ;  and  the  only  reason  why 
we  are  not  such  marketable  articles  is  because 
we  are  placed  too  near  Mr.  Bull's  shop-door : 
had  he  to  cross  his  broad  quay  and  wealthy  docks, 
and  to  rummage  for  us  amongst  wild  beasts'  skins, 
sugar-casks,  and  rice  barrels,  he  would  consider  us 
worth  the  trouble  of  stowing  into  his  warehouses, 
and  preserving  against  the  ensuing  season." 

His  auditors  laughed. 

"  Do  you  not  think"  said  Percival,  "that  in 
a  great  measure  the  fault  rests  with  your  country- 
men ?  "  The  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie, 
which  we  ascribe  to  heaven."  Wales  should  do 
more  for  herself  than  she  has  done  :  it  is  her 
duty,  and  in  her  power,  to  bring  herself  into 
notice  and  importance,  if  she  chuses." 

"  She  cannot,"  replied  the  earl,  "a  country 
so  small  can  do  nothing  of  itself.     I  am  not 
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complaining  of  the  conduct  of  England,  for 
Wales  has  received  numerous  advantages  from 
a  union  with  that  country,  and  is  daily  expe- 
riencing the  benefit  of  support,  civilization,  and 
defence  from  it;  the  very  neglect  of  which  I 
speak  shields  it  from  the  storms  of  politics  and 
war,  and  leaves  the  inhabitants  to  sit  down  in 
quietness  on  their  paternal  domains,  and  look 
with  a  calm  eye  upon  the  intrigues  and  ruin  of 
other  countries. 

"  But  England,  that  has  done  so  much  for  her 
little  protegee,  should  not  leave  her  work  incom- 
plete, she  should  not  allow  the  shades  of  oblivion  to 
fall  upon  this  handful  of  brave  people — this  small 
remnant  of  ancient  greatness.  The  spirit  of  the 
nation  is  not  encouraged,  it  is  with  that  I  find 
fault :  it  should  be  the  policy  of  England  to  en- 
crease  the  national  enthusiasm  of  every  country 
under  her  dominion,  especially  of  one  so  firmly 
secured  to  her  allegiance  as  Cambria;  Leonidas, 
with  his  three  hundred  men  at  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae, is  on  the  tip  of  every  Englishman's 
tongue,  and  the  first  object  in  his  remembrance 
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to  be  associated  with  Ills  ideas  of  ancient  bravery  ; 
bat  when  do  the  names  of  Caractacus,  Cadwal- 
lador,  Ap  Tewdwr,    and  the  bright   Llewellyn, 
pass  the  lips  of  an  Englishman?      There  is  a 
latent  spark  in   the  bosom  of  every  Cambrian, 
which    such   themes    would   fan   into   a   flame. 
Perhaps  I  speak  with  Cambrian  feelings,    yet, 
for  my  pan  individually,  I  am — unlike  the  min- 
strel, Valentine,  who  wishes  for  a  revival  of  the 
scenes  of  five  centuries  ago, — perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  present  state  of  affairs :   I  would  not, 
if  it  were  in  my  power  to  do  so,  effect  any  alte- 
ration ;  all  I  wish  to  produce,  is  a  little  attention 
towards  us,  for  Wales  is  much  happier  in  being 
an  appendage  to  the  English  crown,  than  she 
could  ever  expect  to  be  as  a  distinct  nation  ; 
and,  indeed,  to  speak  truly,  I  am  more  contented 
with  the  state  of  an  English  subject,  than  I  should 
'oe  with  that  of  a  Welsh  prince  :  I  think  there  is 
equal  honour,  and  more  tranquillity  in  the  situa- 
tion ;  but  Wales  is  a  little  corner  of  Great  Bri- 
tain,  in  which  no  one   seems   to  feel  an  inte- 
rest." 
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"  And  yet,"  said  William  Percival,  laughing, 
"  notwithstanding  all  this  contempt  and  neglect, 
if  I  judge  rightly  by  the  little  I  have  seen  of 
them,  no  one  is  of  so  much  consequence  in 
Wales  as  a  Welchman." 

"  That  is  true:"  replied  the  earl,  "the  slights 
which  they  receive  they  pay  back  with  a  double 
share  of  pride  and  contempt,  for  should  an 
English  stranger  appear  in  one  of  the  meanest  vil- 
lages of  the  principality,  the  whisper  is,  generally, 
that  he  is  "  only  a  Saison,"  whilst  he,  perhaps, 
looks  down  upon  them  with  contempt,  in  return, 
and  considers  he  is  surrounded  by  u  only  a 
flock  of  Welsh  geese." 

"  The  literature  of  the  country  is,  I  believe, 
in  a  very  backward  state." 

ei  Oh  very,  but  that  is  a  disgrace  which  is 
reflected  upon  the  heads  of  the  nation,  not  upon 
those  who  labour  under  its  disadvantages  :  Welsh 
subjects  are  seldom  adopted  in  writing,  and, 
indeed,  when  they  are,  meet  with  so  little 
encouragement,    that  it   is   almost  temerity  in 
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an  author  to  venture  upon  them  a  second 
time." 

u.  Had  Wales  a  Walter  Scott  to  write  for 
it,  it  would  no  longer  remain  unnoticed." 
observed  William. 

"  For  that  very  reason  it  is  the  interest  and 
the  duty  of  an  English  public  to  encourage  the 
slightest  promise  of  talent  from  a  country  so 
unlearned,  and  which  so  rarely  discloses  it." 

"  I  doubt  not,"  exclaimed  Percival,  with  that 
satirical  yet  good  humoured  smile  which  gene- 
rally accompanied  his  expressions,  "  I  doubt 
not  that  an  English  public  will  be  exceedingly 
obliged  to  any  author  who  will  undertake  to 
teach  them  their  duty." 

M  I  would  not  be  the  one  to  attempt  it,"  said 
Winny  Vaughan,  who  had  not  before  spoken. 

"Why  not,  Miss  Vaughan?"  enquired  the 
earl. 

"Oh!"  she  replied,  "I  should  never  have 
sufficient  courage  to  do  so  !" 

u  Do  not  be  apprehensive."  cried  Percival, 
"  when  you  turn  author  I  will  fight  your  battles 
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through  thick  and  thin ;  besides,  the  British 
public  have  ever  been  remarkable  for  their  libe- 
rality to  youth  and  woman,  even  though  she 
should  prove  to  be  a  Welchwoman." 

"  Be  assured,"  continued  Gwynne- Arthur, 
"  there  is  no  fairer  mart  for  talent  than  England  : 
toleration  is  a  quality  which  seems  to  be  inherent 
in  an  English  bosom,  and,  notwithstanding  its 
little  discontents  and  petty  factions,  it  is  the 
best  regulated  and  happiest  country  under  the 
sun  :  it  is, — 

A  lovely  spot 
For  all  that  life  can  ask;  salubrious,  mild, 
Its  meadows  fertile  ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole 
In  one  delightful  word,  it  is  our  home, 
Our  native  isle." 

Towards  the  afternoon  they  ascended  a  high 
hill,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  adjacent 
country ,  and,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the 
lowlands  of  Wales  were  seen  sloping  into  the 
white  and  foaming  sea ;  except  where  a  huge 
promontory  overhung  the  waves  which  rolled 
about  its  base.     In  the  plain  below  lay  the  little 
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town   at  which    they  intended  to  halt  for  the 
night. 

The  countess  was  not  deficient  in  penetration ; 
she    had   observed   that,    notwithstanding    the 
beauty,  the  accomplishments,  the  many  amiable 
qualities,    and    unaffected    manners    of     Miss 
Vaughan,  the  earl  still  continued   to  treat  her 
with  nothing  more  than  polite  indifference ;  that 
there  was  a  constraint  in  his  manner  when  in  her 
presence,  that  he   even   shrunk  from  intimacy 
with  her,  and  appeared,  when  addressed  by  her, 
ever  anxious  to  conclude  the  subject.  A  thought- 
fulness  hung  upon  his  countenance,   and   an   air 
of  anxious  impatience  reigned  in  his  whole   de- 
portment,   which    she     could   not   understand. 
Winny  Vaughan,  too,  appeared  to  regard  the 
earl  with  equal  coldness :  he  seemed  to  be  an 
object  of  perfect  indifference  to  her,  they  felt  no 
pleasure  in  each  other's  society  •  how  could  all 
this  be  remedied  I     She  had  not  decidedly  fixed 
upon  Winny  Vaughan  for  the  future  countess, 
VOL.  II.  l 
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but  she  thought  her  alliance  one  of  the  most 
eligible  matches  that  could  be  obtained. 

Another  circumstance  much  disconcerted 
Lady  Gwynne-Arthur's  arrangements  :  all  those 
marked  attentions  and  civilities  which  she  had 
wished  Miss  Vaughan  to  receive  from  the  earl, 
were  paid  to  her  by  Mr.  Percival,  and  received 
by  the  young  lady  with  an  appearance  of  satis- 
faction ;  she  watched  Winny's  countenance 
when  addressed  by  him,  she  generally  saw  a 
sweet  smile  play  round  her  lip,  whilst  the  fine 
eyes  of  William  would  sparkle  with  animation 
and  delight. 

The  countess  sometimes  endeavoured  to  draw 
a  comparison  between  her  son  and  Percival, 
but  in  this  attempt  she  entirely  failed ;  there  was 
no  comparison  between  them,  each  was  admirable 
in  his  style,  but  totally  different  from  the  other. 
The  fine,  manly,  finished  form,  large  and  soft 
blue  eyes,  light,  golden  locks,  and  majestic  step 
of  Lord  Gwynne- Arthur,  were  unquestionably 
handsome  ;  so  was  the   tall,   slender  figure  of 
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William  Percival,  the  juvenile  air  of  the  latter, 
the  unembarassed  brow  of  conscious  integrity, 
the  prominent,  expressive  orbs,  sparkling  like 
black  diamonds,  the  finely-arched  brows,  the 
ebon  ringlets  which  clustered  thick  and  glossy, 
over  a  remarkably  well-shaped  head,  the  light, 
graceful  step — all,  the  countess  acknowleged  to 
be  equally  fascinating  with  the  attractions  of  her 
son. 

When  their  carriage  stopped  at  the  door  of 
the  little  inn,  Lady  Gwynne-Arthur  did  not  fail 
to  observe  the  studied  politeness  of  the  earl 
towards  Winny,  her  cold  formality  of  minner, 
the  eager  attentions  of  Percival,  and  her  evident 
pleasure  in  receiving  them;  she  therefore 
resolved  on  seizing  the  first  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  Anthony  on  the  subject ;  at  any  rate, 
of  sounding  his  intentions  and  sentiments. 

In  the  mean  time,  though  it  is  not  convenient 
to  let  the  countess  and  Miss  Glendower  into 
some  important   secrets,    1  think  it  but  just  to 
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acquaint  the  reader  with  those  circumstances 
which  occurred  during  the  young  earl's  conti- 
nental tour,  and  which  very  much  interfere  with 
our  present  subject ;  therefore,  whilst  the  little 
party  are  seated  round  the  blaze  of  a  cheerful 
fire  in  a  neat  inn,  in  a  remote  corner  of  South 
Wales,  I  will  beg  him,  or  her,  to  return  with 
me,  in  the  following  chapter,  to  that  period 
when  his  lordship  and  Mabel  parted  for  the  last 
time,  she  to  join  Lady  Williams,  he  to  commence 
his  foreign  tour. 
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CHAPTER     XXII. 

THE    TOUR. 

Sae  fair  art  thou,  my  bonnie  lass ! 

Sae  deep  in  love  am  I, 
That  I  will  love  thee  still,  my  dear ! 

Tho'  a'  the  seas  gang  dry. 
Though  a'  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear, 

And  the  rocks  melt  i'  the  sun ; 
Oh  !  I  will  love  thee  still,  my  dear, 

Whilst  the  sands  o'  life  shall  run. 
Then,  fare  thee  weel,  my  bonnie  lass, 

Oh  !  fare  thee  weel,  awhile  ! 
And  I  will  come  again  my  love  ! 

Though  'twere  ten  thousand  mile  ? 

Old  Scotch  Ballad. 

Aftrr  the  numerous  and  eager  protestations 
of  the  earl,  the  warmth  and  violence  of  pas- 
sionate   love   evinced   by   him      towards    Miss 
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Glendower, — it  may  seem  strange  that  he,  on  his 

return  to  Gwynne- Arthur  after  an  absence  of 

« 

two  years,  should  not  only  forbear  to  seek  her, 
but  should  also  carefully  avoid  mentioning  her 
name,  or  making  a  casual  enquiry  after  her 
welfare  of  her  friend,  Miss  Jones ;  and  on 
discovering  her  presence  in  the  cwm,  feel 
surprised,  vexed,  and  anxious  to  leave  the  castle. 
All  this  must  be  accounted  for. 

On  parting  from  Mabel  on  the  evening  of  their 
last  meeting,  the  young  earl  returned,  forlorn  and 
melancholy,  to  his  home :  his  affection  partook  of 
all  the  wildness  and  ardency  of  early  love,  and 
he  felt  as  though  this  separation  from  the  object 
of  it  shut  him  for  ever  from  happiness.  He 
passed  the  night  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  may 
be  supposed,  and  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning 
arose,  and  paced  his  chamber  with  hasty  strides. 
The  lovely,  the  innocent,  the  unprotected  Mabel 
was  the  sole  object  of  his  thoughts,  Oh!  why  had 
fate  so  far  divided  them?  why  were  they  not 
destined  for  each  other  ?  never,  never  could  he 
see  another  like  Mabel,   never  could  he  love 
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another.  But  why  think  of  her?  she  was 
regardless  of  him,  she  loved  hira  not,  did  she 
feel  a  hundredth  part  of  his  affection  she  would 
not  thus  calmly  and  coldly  refuse  to  correspond 
with  him.  Her  last  expression  darted  across  his 
mind,  "Dear  Lord  Gwynne- Arthur,  farewell!" 
Oh !  that  was  not  to  be  forgotten,  those  simple 
words  were  worth  a  million  of  studied  phrases, 
they  spoke  the  language  of  the  heart  "  she  does 
love  me!"  he  exclaimed,  "and  with  that  convic- 
tion I  ought  to  esteem  myself  blest !" 

His  bosom  glowed  with  delight,  he  sat  down 
at  his  dressing-table,  drew  forth  his  writing-case, 
and  attempted  to  sketch  a  faint  likeness  of  the 
object  of  his  anxiety.  The  image  grows  beneath 
the  magic  pencil, — the  features  already  shade 
into  resemblance, — another  slight  touch  in  that 
curve  of  the  neck, — the  chin  rounder, — the  smiles 
and  the  sweet  dimples, — the  brows  a  little  higher 
and  softer, — the  Madona  forehead— and  Mabel 
Glendower  stands  before  him !  The  contour  of 
the  countenance  is  like,  but  where  are  the  rich 
tints  which  give  animation  to  those  features  ( 
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the  soul  of  the  eye?  the  expression  which  reigns 
in  the  smile  ?  it  was  but  imper  that  he  looked 
upon :  he  dashed  the  pencil  from  him, — his 
father's  will,  his  mother's  ambition, — his  own 
minority,  and  the  fallen  fortunes  of  Mabel, 
dispelled  the  bright  vision  in  which  he  had 
indulged. 

From  this  uneasy  train  of  reflections  he  was 
roused  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  whom  he 
hastened  to  receive.  Amid  the  preparations 
which  were  made  for  his  departure,  though  the 
image  of  Mabel  Glendower  was  not  absent  from 
his  thoughts,  his  mind  was  in  a  great  measure 
relieved,  for  now  there  was  something  to  engage 
his  attention  ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight 
the  earl  with  his  companion,  or  tutor,  were  on 
their  way  to  the  continent. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  embarked  at 
Dover,  and  their  little  vessel  ran  smoothly  before 
a  light  and  prosperous  gale.  The  sun  was  setting 
brightly  over  the  sea,  and  the  gentlemen  lingered 
upon  deck  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  scene : 
they   gazed   upon   the   white  cliffs   of  Albion, 
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rising   majestically   from   the   waves,   and  then 
they  looked  towards  the  French  shore. 

The  earl  bent  over  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and 
whilst  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  glittering 
waters,  his  memory  traversed  scenes  that  had 
long  gone  by.  Mr.  Jenkins  approached  him,  and 
he  looked  up. 

"  We  shall  soon  be  in  a  foreign  land,"  said 
Gwynne-Arthur,  "we  shall  soon  cease  to  look 
upon  the  hospitable  shores  of  Britain,  Oh !  there 
is  something  melancholy  in  leaving  one's  native 
country,  even  for  a  little  while,  and  for  amuse 
ment,  and  whilst  our  future  prospects  open  fair 
and  dazzlingly  before  us  ;  what  then  must  that 
man  feel  whom  some  stern  edict  banishes  for  ever 
from  his  country,  his  home  and  all  his  dearer 
connections  ?" 

"  Ay,"  said  Mr.  .Jenkins,  "And  how  must  ht 
have  been  injured  and  disgusted  at  home  who 
condemns  himself  to  voluntary  exile !  I  cannot 
understand  or  conceive  the  feelings  which  would 
prompt  this  self-expulsion  from  all  kindred  ties ; 
surely  the  man  who  can  quit  the  land  of  his  birth 
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with  the  intention  of  never  returning,  can  feel 
neither  joy  nor  sorrow  in  leaving  any  other  nation, 
for  when  we  quit  our  native  shore  we  grieve  the 
heart  full,  it  is  an  individual  feeling,  and  wander 
wherever  we  may,  afterwards,  we  can  feel  no 
emotion  id  departing  from  scenes  which  bring 
with  them  no  early  recollections  :  we  have  left 
our  country,  and  now  all  strands  are  alike  to 
us!" 

Gwynne-Arthur  felt  the  truth  of  the  latter 
expression,  and  hastily  turned  the  conversation  ; 
he  moved  towards  a  distant  part  of  the  vessel, 
humming,  in  a  low  tone,  the  first  verse  of  that 
beautiful  old  Irish  ballad, 

"  Adieu  !  My  native  land  adieu  ! 

The  vessel  spreads  her  swelling  sails, 
Perhaps  I  never  more  may  view 

Your  fertile  fields,  your  Sowery  vales  !" 

It  would  be  uninteresting  to  follow  our  noble 
hero  through  ail  the  minutiae  of  a  continental 
tour  :  every  one  can  imagine  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  wandered  amid  scenes  that  are 
immortalised  in  history  and  in  song ;  how    long 
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he  lingered  in  that  ' '  Clime  of  the  unforgotten 
brave,"  near  Delphos,  in  Athens,  amongst  the 
ruins  of  Corinth  and  Sparta,  at  the  feet  of 
Parnassus  and  Olympus,  over  the  tombs  of 
Homer  and  Themistocles ;  amid  the  dark,  the 
awe-inspiring,  the  fallen  grandeur  of  Rome, 
and  other  parts  of  Italy ;  upon  Mount  Posilippo, 
near  the  sepulchre  of  Virgil, — how  he  basked  in 
this  sunny  land  of  love, — all  this  the  reader  will 
do  me  the  favour  to  suppose;  or,  should  he  not 
oblige  me  so  far,  let  him  turn  to  any  of  the  re- 
cent novels  and  poems  which  have  been  written 
on  the  subject,  and  he  will  furnish  himself  with 
the  information  desired, 

After  a  year  and  a  half  spent  in  what  is  termed 
"  seeing  the  world,"  which,  by-the-bye,  is  any 
thing  but  seeing  the  icorld,  for  young  men,  sur- 
rounded by  affluence  and  prosperity,  take  a  cur- 
sory glance  of  the  rivers  and  mountains  of  a 
country,  but  come  away  with  as  little  knowledge 
of  the  people  as  they  possessed  before  ;  for  they 
"  see  through  a  glass  darkly,"  where  every 
thing  appears  under  a  false  medium, — the  earl 
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arrived  at  Paris,  intending  to  make  that  city  his 
last  resting  place,  ere  he  departed  for  England. 

Like  a  true  and  faithful  lover,  the  image  of 
Mabel  Glendower  had  been  his  tutelar  angel, 
and  was,  at  this  moment,  most  sacredly  enshrined 
within  his  bosom  :  he  had  not  yet  seen  any  one 
to  love  better. 

Amid  the  gaiety  and  dissipation  of  Paris  much 
of  his  time,  and  much  of  his  money,  was  expended, 
and  so  much  charmed  was  he  by  the  amusements 
which  presented  themselves,  that  only  an  anxious 
wish  to  see  his  mother,  and  Mabel,  made  him 
think  of  preparing  for  his  departure.  Courted 
and  admired  by  the  affluent  and  the  noble,  Lord 
Gwynne- Arthur  thought  he  should  never  cease 
making  friends  :  every  one  appeared  so  charmed 
and  so  charming,  the  French  were  such  a  dex 
lightful  set  of  people,  the  country  so  fine,  and 
every  person  so  agreeable, — he  knew  not  how  to 
leave  France. 

One  evening,  when,  to  recover  from  the 
effects  of  recent  dissipation,    he   had   excused 
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himself  from  joining  a  party,  to  which  he  had 
been  engaged,  the  earl  and  Mr.  Jenkins  took  a 
short  ride  beyond  the  suburbs.  The  evening  was 
warm  and  beautiful,  the  carriage  moved  on 
slowly,  and  the  time  was  spent  in  pleasing  conver- 
sation :  sometimes  Gwynne- Arthur  cast  a  glance, 
over  the  rich  and  picturesque  landscape  which 
lay  before  them,  and  sighed  as  he  thought  how 
much  such  a  scene  would  be  enjoyed  by 
Mabel. 

Mr.  Jenkins  proposed  walking,  and  they  left 
the  carriage  to  ascend  a  gentle  eminence  round 
which  the  vehicle  was  winding.  They  had  not 
advanced  above  a  dozen  yards  ere  a  woman's 
shriek,  a  loud  halloo,  and  the  report  of  a  pistol 
in  an  adjoining  thicket,  aroused  their  attention ; 
they  gazed  upon  each  other  in  surprise,  they 
were  not  armed,  but  they  rushed  down  the 
narrow  path  whence  the  sounds  proceeded.  On 
the  bank  of  a  small  stream,  beneath  the  shade 
of  some  thickly  embowering  trees,  and  half 
hidden  by  their  intermingling  branches,  stood  a 
lady  and   gentleman  in  evident  consternation ; 
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the  female  held  her  companion's  arm  with  the 
firm  grasp  of  terror,  and  the  young  man  appeared 
anxious  to  lead  her  from  the  spot ;  on  the  ground 
lay  a  discharged  pistol,  whilst  the  stranger's  arm 
bled  profusely  from  a  wound  which  he  had  re- 
ceived in  it. 

The  two  gentlemen  hastened  forward,  the 
stranger  raised  his  eyes,  then  spoke  in  a  low 
voice  to  the  lady,  who  drew  her  veil  over  her 
face,  and  looked  round  also. 

"  Good  heavens  !  how  is  this  ? "  exclaimed 
Mr.  Jenkins,  "  you  are  wounded,  is  it  deep  ? 
where  is  the  villain  ? " 

"  I  entreat  you  to  pay  some  attention  to  your- 
self," cried  the  earl,  "  let  me  assist  in  binding 
up  your  arm.     Is  the  lady  hurt  1 " 

"  I  thank  heaven  that  she  is  not,"  replied  the 
stranger  gracefully,  at  the  same  drawing  off  his 
sleeve,  whilst  the  earl  commenced  his  proffered 
services,  in  which  the  lady  silently, — tremblingly 
— but  zealously  assisted. 

"  It  is  but  a  slight  scratch,"  said  the  wounded 
man,  "  and  scarcely  worth  your  trouble  ;  appre- 
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hension  for  this  lady's  safety,  I  believe,  un- 
nerved my  arm,  or  I  should,  certainly,  have  se- 
cured the  wretch.  Before  we  part,  permit  me 
to  know  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this 
kindness." 

"  It  is  not  worth  the  name  of  kindness,"  said 
the  earl,  "you  are  not  able  to  walk,  you  are 
pale  and  faint ;  our  carriage  is  within  call,  allow 
us  to  conduct  you  home." 

"  Our  residence  is  within  half  a  mile,  our 
equipage  at  hand,  we  thank  you,  generous 
Englishman,  for  your  offer,  but  it  is  unnecessary." 

At  this  moment  a  footman,  in  superb  livery, 
appeared  at  the  top  of  the  lane ;  he  hastened 
forward  in  alarm,  on  observing  the  situation  of 
his  master,  who  addressed  something  to  him  in 
Italian,  and  attempted  to  proceed  towards  the 
high  road;  the  earl  offered  his  arm,  which  he 
accepted,  and  supported  between  his  lordship  and 
Mr.  Jenkins  he  slowly  moved  along. 

The  lady  preceded  them  a  few  paces,   and 
appeared  to  be  giving  directions  to  an  attendant, 
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who  flew  quickly  onward,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
was  out  of  sight. 

The  earl  now  took  an  enquiring  glance  of  this 
interesting  pair.  The  gentleman  was  tall,  slender, 
and  elegant ;  his  figure  bespoke  nobility,  and  his 
countenance  was  extremely  prepossessing;  his 
eyes  were  large,  full,  soft  and  flashing,  his  brows 
were  finely  arched,  a  Roman  nose,  high  fore- 
head, and  black,  glossy  curls,  completed  the 
beauty  of  his  face,  over  which  at  present  a 
paleness  and  langour  were  spread  ;  the  cast  of 
his  features  was  decidedly  Italian.  The  figure 
of  the  lady  was  petite  in  the  extreme,  but  deli- 
cately and  beautifully  moulded  ;  her  step  was 
the  most  graceful  step  that  can  be  imagined,  and 
her  form  and  air  were  particularly  youthful. 
Gwynne-Arthur  would  not  acknowledge  that  she 
looked  as  well  as  Mabel,  she  was  not  as  tall,  but 
what  she  lacked  in  height  was  amply  made  up 
in  grace,  and  if  her  face  corresponded  with 
her  figure,  she  must  be,  altogether,  avery  pretty 
woman. 
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At  the  end  of  the  lane  a  superb  equipage 
awaited  them,  in  which  the  wounded  stranger 
was  placed,  when  he  again  with  peculiar  elegance 
of  manner,  requested  to  know  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  this  attention. 

The  earl  replied  by  presenting  his  card,  and 
then  turned  to  assist  the  lady  to  her  carriage ; 
she  threw  back  her  veil  at  the  same  moment,  and 
G wynne- Arthur,  for  the  first  time,  beheld  her 
face ;  Oh !  it  was  the  countenance  of  an  angel, 
never  had  he  beheld  or  conceived  any  thing  half 
so  beautiful :  her  complexion  resembled  that 
pure  ivory  through  which  a  shade  of  pale  pink 
occasionally  glances,  her  mouth  and  chin  were 
lovely,  her  nose  one  line  curve,  her  brows  high 
and  black,  her  forehead  elevated  and  serene,  and 
her  fine  silken  curls  were  dark  as  the  raven's  wing ; 
but  all  this  regularity  of  feature  was  nothing  to  her 
eyes,  which  were  black,  and  those  large,  prominent, 
liquid  orbs,  which  require  to  be  seen  but  once 
to  be  remembered  ever.  They  were  eyes  which 
the  soul  looked  out  through.  There  was  nothing 
like   mirth  about  her,  and,  whether  it  was  the 
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effect  of  habit  or  of  recent  circumstances,  be 
could  not  divine,  but  the  general  expression  of 
her  countenance  was  pensive  in  the  extreme, 
indeed  almost  approaching  to  melancholy ;  her 
very  appearance  was  romantic  and  singular,  so 
was  the  style  of  her  language. 

"  Stranger,"  she  said,  *'  I  need  not  thank 
you  for  your  services,  your  own  feelings  will 
acquaint  you  with  mine,  and  though  you  may 
forget,  as  noble  hearts  do,  the  benefit  you  have 
conferred,  it  will  not  be  erased  from  the  memory 
of  Angelina." 

The  earl  could  not  speak,  he  knew  not  how 
to  reply  to  this  speech;  the  lady  entered  the 
carriage,  took  her  seat  beside  her  wounded  com- 
panion, wrapped  her  veil  round  her,  and  the 
vehicle  drove  away,  before  he  had  time  to  re- 
cover his  presence  of  mind. 

How  peculiar  were  her  words !  she  had  not 
smiled,  even  though  she  had  looked  pleasingly 
and  pleased ;  her  aspect  had  retained  the  same 
pensiveness  of  character,  was  she  unhappy? 
Pity  that  any  thing  so  beautiful  should  be  un< 
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happy  !  She  was  much  handsomer  than  Mabel, 
oh !  there  was  no  comparison,  yet  Mabel  was  his 
darling,  his  idol,  his  first  and  early  love,  and 
though  the  fair  stranger  possessed  a  decided  su- 
periority over  her  in  regard  to  personal  beauty, 
she  did  not  obtain  that  situation  in  the  bosom  of 
Lord  Gwynne-Arthur  which  Mabel  solely 
occupied. 

"  This  is  a  strange  adventure,"  said  Mr. 
Jenkins,  *  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  it." 

"  It  is  our  interest  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
replied  the  earl,  "  and  return  as  quickly  as'possi- 
ble  to  our  attendants,  lest  we  should  be  similarly 
circumstanced." 

As  the  gentlemen  proceeded  arm-in-arm  to 
their  equipage,  the  following  conversation  en- 
sued. 

"  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Jenkins,  "  that  the 
wound  is  not  dangerous ;  they  seemed  so  anxious 
to  escape  from  us,  that  I  had  not  time  to  make  the 
necessary  enquiries,  or  to  offer  the  assistance  of 
my  small  surgical  knowledge." 

"  I  remarked  it,"  said  the  earl,  "  they  ap~ 
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peared  excessively  eager  to  quit  us,  and  yet 
more  grateful  for  our  slight  attentions  than  was 
necessary;  I  should  like  to  know  who  they 
are." 

"  People  of  rank,  no  doubt,"  replied  Mr. 
Jenkins,  "  by  their  appearance  and  demeanour, 
and  yet  there  is  something  mysterious  about 
them." 

•'  I  think  they  are  Italians." 

"  They  looked  such.  Heavens  !  what  a  beau- 
tiful woman ! " 

"  Do  you  think  so? "  was  asked  indifferently. 

"  Think  so  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Jenkins.  "  If 
you  saw  her  face,  which  I  believe  you  did,  you 
must  acknowledge  it :  did  you  ever  behold  a 
more  lovely  countenance  I " 

"  I  never  saw  one  so  lovely,  but  I  know  one 
which  I  like  better." 

".  And  yet,  if  you  should  chance  to  meet  this 
fair  Italian  again,  I  doubt  not  that  her  charms 
will  have  power  to  displace  that  one  from  your 
bosom." 
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"Oh,  never!  never!"    exclaimed   the   earl, 
with  warmth,  "  I  do  not  seek  for  beauty/' 

When  seated  in  the  carriage  the  conversation 
continued,  and,   on  their   arrival  at  home,  was 
entirely  engrossed  by  this  strange  rencontre ;  it 
was  the  subject  of  the   earl's  waking  thoughts, 
and  of  his  dreams :  those   bright,  beaming  eyes 
were  still  before  him,  but  why  should  he   think 
of  them  I  his  allegiance  to  Mabel   forbade   it ; 
besides,  this  lovely  creature  was,  most  probably, 
the  wife  of  the  young  Italian  who  accompanied 
her ;  yet  he  might  admire, — there  could  be  no 
danger  in  that.     Angelina,    what    a  beautiful 
name !      And  how  well   suited  to   the   angelic 
being   who   bore   it!     How   negligent  he   had 
been  not   to  enquire   their  name   and  place  of 
residence,     he     had     not    possessed    sufficient 
presence   of  mind  to  do  so :  he  had  no  clue  to 
guide   him   to  them, — they  might  never   meet 
again, — well,    so   much   the  better, — yet  those 
beautiful  eyes, — but  then  she  was  not   Mabel, 
oh,  no  !  Mabel  was  his  own,  his  treasured  love  • 
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and  with  the  image  of  Mabel  floating  on  his 
recollection  he  sunk  into  a  gentle  slumber. 

On  awakening  in  the  morning  he  determined 
to  think  no  more  of  last  night's  rencontre,  and 
so  firm  were  his  resolutions  of  constancy  towards 
Mabel,  that  he  went  to  sit  for  his  miniature, 
which  was  to  be  completed  in  a  highly-finished 
style,  richly  ornamented,  and  sent,  on  his  arrival 
in  England,  as  a  small  present  to  Miss  Glen- 
dower. 

Oh  !  Lord  Anthony  !  did  thy  love  for  Mabel 
already  require  such  a  fence,  such  a  stimulus 
as  this  ? 

On  the  morning  after  this  adventure,  as  the 
earl  was  sitting  alone,  the  Count  Manfredini, 
was  announced,  and  in  the  next  moment  appeared 
the  elegant  stranger,  whom  he  had  lately 
encountered;  his  arm  was  in  a  sling  and  his 
countenance  was  still  pale  and  languid  from 
recent  indisposition.  Gwynne-  Arthur  felt 
pleasure  and  surprise  at  this  visit,  and  was  more 
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than  ever  enchanted  with  the  manners  of 
the  young  Italian :  there  was  a  proud  humility 
about  him,  a  noble  frankness,  an  independence 
of  sentiment,  which  well  suited  the  romantic 
feelings  of  the  earl. 

"  I  have  to  thank  you,"  said  the  count, 
gracefully,  "  and  to  apologise  for  the  haste  and 
apparent  rudeness,  with  which  we  quitted  you  , 
but  it  did  not  proceed  from  inattention :  I  was 
only  anxious  to  reach  home,  lest  any  delay 
should  occasion  my  friends  further  trouble." 

"  The  lady,"  said  Gwynne- Arthur,  "  whom, 
1  suppose,  I  may  call  the  Countess  Manfredini, 
has,  I  hope,  received  no  ill  effects  from  her 
alarm  ? " 

•*  She  is,  I  thank  you,  quite  well,"  replied 
the  count,  with  a  smile.  "  Angelina  is  my 
sister." 

"  Your  sister!  "  exclaimed  the  earl  with  sur- 
prize, and  something  like  pleasure,  (e  I  had 
imagined  that  she  was  your  wife." 

The  count  only  smiled  in  reply. 
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"  Was  it  a  robber  who  attacked  you  V    asked 
G  wynne- Arthur. 

V  It  was:  Angelina  had  quitted  my  arm  for  a 
moment,  and  was  lingering  a  few  paces  behind 
me,  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  when  I  heard 
her  shriek  and  at  the  same  moment  beheld  a  man 
drag  a  valuable  chain  from  her  neck ;  I  rushed 
towards  the  wretch,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
seizing  him,  when  he  discharged  his  pistol  and 
wounded  me  as  you  saw ;  he  then  threw  the 
weapon  down,  and  fled  with  his  prize  through 
the  underwood  of  the  thicket.  At  that  moment 
you  appeared." 

"  I  am  happy  to  think  we  were  so  near.  I 
hope  your  wound  is  not  dangerous  ?" 

fi  Oh  not  at  all,  it  is  very  trifling,  therefore 
will  soon  heal." 

The  same  pensiveness  of  expression  which 
gave  a  langour  to  the  countenance  of  the  Italian 
lady,  dwelt  also  in  that  of  her  brother :  there  was 
a  melancholy  in  the  eye,  yet  it  was  not  the 
melancholy  of  sorrow,  it  was  more  like  that  of 
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heavenly  resignation,  it  seemed  to  say  they  had 
felt  grief,   but  did  not  feel  it  now. 

Ere  the  count  departed  he  gave  Lord  Gwynnc- 
Arthur  his  address,  and  begged  to  be  allowed 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  him,  a  proposition  with 
which  the  earl  easily  complied. 

Intimacy  grew  and  thickened  between  the 
earl  and  Manfredini.  Gwynne- Arthur  visited 
at  his  hotel,  which  was  one  of  the  most  elegant 
in  Paris,  and  was  always  received  by  the  count 
with  the  utmost  respect,  cordiality,  and  friend- 
ship. The  earl,  however,  could  not  avoid  ima- 
gining that  a  kind  of  mystery  enveloped  the 
Italian  and  his  sister.  Angelina  was  never  visi- 
ble during  his  oft-repeated  visits  to  the  count, 
nor  was  even  her  name  ever  mentioned  by  her 
brother ;  what  conld  be  the  reason  of  this  ?  did 
she  not  reside  with  him  1  it  was  most  natural  to 
conclude  that  she  did,  and  yet  why  was  she 
never  to  be  seen  ?  The  Count  Manfredini,  too, 
appeared  to  live  in  perfect  retirement,  he  saw 
very  little  company,  and  was  never  met  by  the 
earl  in  any  of  the  brilliant  circles  in  which   h^ 
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lordship  mixed,  though  the  person  and  manners 
of  the  count  were  capable  of  embellishing  the 
most  elegant  coterie. 

One  morning,  whilst  the  earl  was  paying  a 
visit  to  the  count,  the  coversation  turned  upon 
the  close  retirement  of  the  latter. 

"  You  do  not  mix  in  society/'  said  the  earl. 
"  surely  so  young  a  man  as  you  cannot  be  tired 
of  the  world?" 

"  I  am  not  tired  of  it,"  replied  the  count, 
"  but  have  seen  just  enough  of  public  life  to  re- 
linquish it  without  a  sigh.  My  sister  and  my- 
self are  all  the  world  to  each  other,  we  are  two 
orphans :  amid  the  political  convulsions  which 
have  lately  distracted  the  states  of  Europe,  fell 
the  house  of  Manfredini ;  we  left  our  native 
country  because  we  could  not  bear  to  remain 
longer  amongst  the  scenes  of  our  childhood  ; 
and,  living  here,  we  feel  a  singular  satisfaction, 
in  our  fallen  fortunes,  in  not  attracting  either 
the  curiosity  of  the  vulgar,  or  the  gaze  of  the 
proud." 

Lord   Gwynne-Arthur    looked    towards    the 
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window  :  this  speech  was  unanswerable  ;  he  was 
silent  for  some  moments,  then,  after  a  pause, 
he  said,  "  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
your  sister  since  the  first  evening  of  our  acquaint- 
ance ;  does  she  not  reside  with  you?  " 

"  No :  Angelina  mixes  even  less  in  society 
than  I  do,  her  residence  is  situated  at  a  short 
distance  from  Paris,  I  see  her  almost  every  day, 
but  she  seldom  visits  me :  private  sorrows  bind 
her  to  her  home :  she  is  a  widow." 

t:  A  widow!  and  so  young!"  exclaimed 
G  wynne- Arthur,  in  astonishment. 

"  So  young?  She  is  seven- and- twenty,"  said 
the  count,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  seemed  to 
imply  that  he  did  not  think  her  so  very  young. 
"  She  is  the  widow  of  a  French  officer,  the 
Comte  De  Lairai." 

"  Seven-and-twenty,"  thought  G wynne- Ar- 
thur, "  I  could  not  love  a  woman  older  than 
myself;  Madame  De  Lairai  must  be  six  years 
older  than  I  am,  Mabel  is  just  two  years 
younger." 

"  1  shall  visit  my  sister,  to-morrow,"  conti- 
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nued  Manfredini,  "  I  doubt  not  that  she  will  be 
happy  to  see  you,  if  you  like  to  accompany  me, 
but  I  give  you  warning  that  it  is  a  favour  which 
is  granted  to  but  few." 

"  Nothing  could  give  me  greater  pleasure  !  " 
exclaimed  the  earl,  "  and  I  will  endeavour  to 
feel  all  possible  gratitude  for  the  obligation." 

"  To-morrow,  then,  at  eleven,  my  carriage 
will  be  ready,  I  will  drive  to  your  hotel,  and  take 
you  up.  My  sister's  dwelling  is  not  above  half 
a  mile  distant  from  the  spot  where  we  met." 

Confused  emotions  and  anxious  expectation 
filled  the  bosom  of  the  earl,  until  the  appointed 
hour  arrived.  The  form  of  Madame  De  Lairai 
swam  before  his  senses,  and  her  sweet  voice 
still  dwelt  upon  his  ear ;  he  thought  of  her 
beauty, — her  sorrows, — her  amiability, — her  vo- 
luntary seclusion, — her  angelic  grace, — her  large, 
dove-like  eyes ; — and  then  he  thought  of  Mabel 
Glendower ;  the  last  recollection  had  in  it  some- 
thing more  painful  than  usual ;  but  he  was  so 
tirmly  attached  to  Mabel,  that  it  was  impossible 
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she  could  suffer,  in  any  respect,  by  this  visit  to 
the  Conitesse  De  Lairai. 

At  eleven  the  count's  equipage  arrived, 
Gwynne- Arthur  was  in  readiness,  (he  had  been 
so  for  the  last  half  hour)  and  taking  his  seat  be- 
side his  friend,  they  were,  in  a  short  time,  on 
their  way  to  the  habitation  of  Angelina. 

As  the  carriage  approached  the  place  of  its 
destination,  the  earl  could  not  avoid  thinking 
that  he  was  acting  wrong,  but  this  idea  was 
quickly  dispelled  in  the  anticipation  of  the  com- 
tesse's  reception. 

"  My  sister  does  not  expect  you,"  said  Man- 
fredini,  "  she  will,  therefore,  be  agreeably  sur- 
prised." 

Gwynne-Arthur  felt  pleased  by  this  speech, 
he  knew  not  why. 

The  first  glance  which  he  caught  of  Madame 
De  Lairai's  residence  gave  him  a  sickening  sen- 
sation at  heart:  allowing  for  the  difference  of 
national  character,  it  was  an  exact  resemblance 
of  Captain  Glendower's  habitation ;  and  then 
imagination  recurred  quickly  to   his  amiable  and 
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regretted  friend, — to  the  vow  which  he  had 
made  beside  the  death-bed  of  that  friend,  to 
protect  and  love  his  innocent  daughter, — and  to 
his  present  conduct ;  surely  there  could  be  no- 
thing wrong  in  what  he  was  doing,  he  need  not 
break  his  faith  to  Mabel,  though  he  admired  and 
visited  the  Comtesse  De  Lairai ;  besides,  the 
latter  was  so  mnch  older  than  himself.  Oh  !  he 
was  perfectly  secure. 

The  carriage  stopped  at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow 
green  lane,  the  gentlemen  alighted,  and  walked 
beneath  the  shade  of  some  tall  palm-trees  to  the 
gate  of  the  little  garden.       The    cottage    was 
scarcely  visible  through  the  thick  foliage  of  the 
surrounding  trees,  it  was  only  one  story  high, 
but  spacious,  and  of  a  singularly  tasteful  appear- 
ance ;  low  windows,  shaded  by  silk  and  drapery, 
opened,    from   an  elegant   apartment,    upon  a 
beautiful  grass-plot,  ornamented  with  rich  vases 
of  sweet  flowers,    the  count  approached  one  of 
these,    and  at  the  same  moment  a  little,  dark- 
eyed,  French  girl,  apparently  about  fifteen  years 
of  age,  emerged  from  an  adjoining  path. 
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M  Ah,  Zizi!"  exclaimed  the  count,  "com- 
ment sa  porte  ma  chere  Zizi  ?  Et  Madame 
votre  maitresse,  comment  va  sa  sante?" 

Zizi  did  not  answer,  but  she  smiled,  and  fled 
away,  looking  inquisitively  towards  the  earl. 

"  That  girl  is  my  sister's  portegee,"  said 
Manfredini,  addressing  G  wynne- Arthur,  "  we 
both  love  her,  and  feel  an  interest  in  her 
welfare  :  she  is  an  orphan,  and  amiable." 

M  So  is  her  charming  mistress."  replied  the  earl. 

The  count  pushed  back  one  of  the  glass  doors, 
and  they  entered  a  splendid  drawing-room  in 
which  sat  the  lovely  comtesse  at  her  desk, 
writing.  Her  dress  was  exceedingly  plain :  it 
consisted  of  a  simple  robe  of  black  silk,  and 
a  white  veil  flung  gracefully  over  her  he  id  and 
shoulders. 

The  shadow  of  the  count's  form  fell  upon  the 
paper  before  her.  and  she  looked  up  with  a  kind 
of  pleased  surprise,  but  on  seeing  the  fine  blue 
eyes  of  the  English  stranger,  peeping  over  the 
s  houlder  of  her  brother,  she  started  and  looked 
serious  ;    Gwvnne-Arthur  feared  that  she   was 
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displeased  by  his  intrusion,  but,  in  the  next 
moment,  she  advanced  towards  him,  and  paid 
the  usual  compliments  with  an  unusual  grace. 

During  this  short  visit,  not  once  did  a  thought 
of  the  absent  Mabel,  recur  to  the  recollection 
of  the  earl :  his  attention  was  entirely  engrossed 
by  the  Comtesse  De  Lairai ;  she  spoke  little, 
but,  during  her  silence,  he  regarded  with 
admiration  and  new-formed  passion,  the  grace- 
ful langour  of  her  heavenly,  expressive  face ; 
he  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  lovely  woman 
before  him.  In  the  evening  the  conversation 
turned  upon  music  and  poetry,  the  earl  was 
solicited,  by  Manfredini,  to  sing,  which  he 
declined. 

"What!"  said  the  count,  with  rather  more 
gaiety  than  usual,  "  will  you  refuse  to  oblige 
our  hostess,  when  even  to  me,  as  your  chaperon, 
you  are  under  an  obligation  ? " 

The  earl  smiled,  but  felt,  at  that  moment,  he 
could  not  command  a  firm  note  in  his  voice, 
therefore  still  begged  to  be  excused. 
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"  Will  you  sing,  Angelina?"  asked  the  count, 

'uing  to  his  sister. 

"  You  know,  Azar,"  said  she,  "  that  I  never 


sing. 

"  Xay,  nay,  my  reserved  sister,  I  know  no 
such  thing  :  I  will  acknowledge  that  you  seldom 
sing,  but  never  is  a  word  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand." 

"  Weil,"  said  the  comtesse  with  a  smile,  "  and 
allowing  that  I  sing  but  seldom,  having  sung  for 
you  yesterday  you  cannot  expect  that  I  should 
comply  with  your  wishes  to-day." 

"  Since  neither  of  you  will  oblige  me,  then, 
I  will  take  the  liberty  of  obliging  myself,  you 
know  I  am  fond  of  music,  Angela."  He  turned 
towards  his  sister's  harp,  and  commenced  his 
performance. 

The  fine,  rich,  Italian  voice  was  now  amply 
and  gracefully  displayed :  the  count's  possessed 
all  that  bewitching,  melting  softness  which  charac- 
terises the  nation  ;  he  sang  a  few  fashionable  airs, 
and  then  concluded  with  a  beautiful,  old,  Italian 
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song,    of    which   the   following   is   but  a  rude 
translation. 

Oh  say  not  the  love  of  a  woman  is  fleeting, 
That  fashion,  or  foes,  or  misfortune  can  change  her ; 

For  the  truest  of  hearts  in  her  bosom  is  beating, 
And  sorrows  attach,  but  they  cannot  estrange  her. 

There's  a  soul  in  her  bosom,  with  love  sweetly  blended. 
That  gleams  like  a  portion  of  celestial  fires ; 

'Twas  caught  from  the  flame  which  from  heaven  descended 
To  hallow  the  sacrifice  raised  by  our  sires ; 

'Tis  the  guardian  of  all  that  is  lovely  around  her, 
And  beams  ever  warmly,  and  chastely,   and  bright ; 

Its  rays,  like  the  glory  of  angels,  surround  her, 
And  fling  o'er  her  form  their  pure  halo  of  light. 

She's  the  chain  in  creation  which  links  men  with  Heaven, 
Then  think  not  her  beauties  were  formed  to  beguile  : 

When  the  spirit  by  ruthless  affliction  is  riven, 
Man's  anchor  and  hope,  are, — a  kind  woman's  smile  ! 


If  ever  Gwynne- Arthur  felt  envy  in  his  life,  it 
was  excited  by  the  Count  Manfredini's  singing : 
"Oh,  for  such  a  voice!"  thought  he,  "what 
heart, — what  female  heart  could  withstand  the 
rich  melody  of  those  peculiar  tones?  surely,  if 
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the  "comtesse  were  any  other  than  his  sister,  she 
would  fall  in  love  with  Manfredini  for  his  very 
singing !" 

When  the  moon  rose  the  count  prepared  to 
depart,  and  the  earl  reluctantly  followed  his 
example.  The  carriage  was  in  readiness,  and 
Madame  De  Lairai  accompanied  them  across 
the  little  lawn ;  and,  as  she  moved  along,  the  pale 
moon-beams  seemed  to  encircle  her,  as  a  vest  of 
heavenly  radiance,  and  give  an  additional 
grace  and  delicacy  to  her  small,  interesting 
form.  •* 

At  the  gate  Manfredini  bade  her  an  affection- 
ate farewell,  and  the  earl  attempted  to  take  her 
hand;  she  gave  it  him  treely,  saying,  at  the 
same  time,  "  It  is  not  the  custom  in  France  to 
give  the  hand  at  parting,  but  you  are  an  English- 
man, it  is  the  fashion  of  your  country,  therefore 
due  to  you.  Farewell!  bright  dreams  and 
peaceful  slumbers  to  the  friend  of  my  beloved 
brother !" 
The  comtesse  glided  away  as  she  spoke. 
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"  My  dreams  will  be  bright,"  said  Gwynne- 
Arthur  in  a  voice  not  loud  enough  to  be  heard, 
"for  I  shall  dream  of  you,  but  my  slumbers 
will  not  be  peaceful." 

The  count  now  sprung  into  the  carriage,   and 
the  earl  followed  him,  having  first  lingered  to 
catch  a  last  view  of  Angelina  as  she  disappeared 
into  her  cottage.     Gwynne- Arthur  entered  the 
carriage  without  speaking,  sunk  back  into  one 
corner,  closed  his  eyes,  and  indulged  for  some 
time  in  a  delightful  reverie.     He  recalled  the 
brilliant    form  of  the  Comtesse   De  Lairai,   he 
retraced  every  word,  look,   and  action  of  that 
singular   woman ;    she   certainly   was   unhappy, 
even  more  so  than  her  brother ;  were  there  any 
possible  means  by  which  that  sorrow  could  be 
removed  ?     She  had  not  appeared  exceedingly 
glad  to  see  him,  she  had  not  asked  him  to  repeat 
his  visit,  had  it  displeased  her?  no,  her  general 
aspect  was  that  of  perfect  indifference.     Surely 
there  could  be  no  impropriety  in  visiting  her 
cottage  again, — if  Manfredini  should  invite  him  ; 
at  any  rate  he  would  risk  it,  for  he  could  not 
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exist  without  seeing  her.  He  looked  out  of  the 
carriage  upon  a  fine  moonlight  landscape,  every 
thing  appeared  fresh  and  beautiful ;  he  had 
seen  moonlight  evenings  before,  but  never 
sucli  an  evening  as  this. 

"  You  will  sup  with  me  to-night,  Manfredini." 
said  the  earl,  as  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  door 
of  his  hotel. 

"  With  pleasure,"  replied  the  count,  and 
followed  him.  These  were  the  first  words  which 
had  been  exchanged  between  them  since  they 
had  quitted  Madame  De  Lairai's  habitation. 

Mr.  Jenkins  was  spending  the  evening  with 
an  acquaintance  whom  he  had  by  chance  encoun- 
tered in  the  morning,  therefore  the  friends  supped 
alone. 

During  the  repast  the  earl's  absence  of  mind 
became  too  remarkable  to  escape  observation, 
he  knew  it,  and  was  angry  with  himself  for 
having  betrayed  it.  "  Your  sister,  Manfredini, 
is  a  lovely  and  amiable  creature,"  he  at  length 
said. 

"  She  is  so,"  replied  the  count,  "  but  you  do 
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jiot  yet  know  half  her  good  qualities  :  her  person, 
though,  even  as  a  brother  I  acknowledge  it  to 
be  beautiful,  is  the  least  admirable  of  her  perfec- 
tions :  her  mind  and  soul  excel  it ;  but  she  is 
proud, — too  proud  to  associate  with  those  who 
might  deem  it  a  condescension  to  notice  her." 

"And  who  could  dare  to  deem  it  such?'* 
exclaimed  the  earl,  with  involuntary  warmth, 
"  There  is  not  a  being  in  the  world  but  must 
feel  inferiority  in  her  presence ;  she  is  above 
every  other." 

'*  You  should  not  tell  me  so,"  said  the  count 
with  a  smile,  "  I  am  half  inclined  to  think  it 
already,  and  you  will  but  confirm  in  me  a  useless 
vanity." 

M  You  need  not  blush  to  be  vain  of  your 
sister."  Gwynne-Arthur  pressed  the  count  to 
accept  a  bed  at  his  hotel,  Manfredini  complied, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  retired  to  their  respective 
apartments. 

Delicious  dreams  gilded  the  slumbers  of  the 
earl :  the  form  of  the  angelic  De  Lairai  seemed 
to  be  the  spirit  who  guarded  his  pillow,  it  was 
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ever  present  to  his  remembrance,  and  he  awoke 
in  the  morning  with  the  name  of  Angela  upon 
his  lips. 

The  first  -object  he  beheld  on  Making  was 
Manfredini  at  his  bed-side. 

"  My  friend,"  said  the  count,  "  I  am  under  an 
early  engagement  this  morning,  therefore  came 
to  inform  you  of  my  departure  Jest  it  should 
create  surprise." 

As  the  count  bent  towards  him  to  speak, 
Gwynne-Arthur  beheld  a  chain  of  dark  hair 
King  within  his  waistcoat  and  encircling  his  neck  ; 
he  laid  his  finger  on  it,  looked  full  in  Manfredini's 
face,  and  smiled. 

"  This  is  a  woman's  chain,"  said  he. 

"  It  is  a  woman's  gift  also,"  replied  the 
count,  "  and  made  of  a  woman's  tresses :  it  is 
Angela's." 

The  earl  almost  started,  he  blushed,  and 
trembled. 

"  She  desired  me  to  wear  it  for  her  sake," 
continued  Manfredini,  "and  when  I  look  upon 
it  to  think  of  her." 
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"  I  can  perform  that  commission  as  strictly  as 
you,  Azar ;  give  it  to  me." 

The  count  appeared  to  hesitate,  "  She  bade 
me  never  lose  nor  give  it, — but, — never  mind, — 
take  it, — I  would  refuse  it  to  any  other  than 
you  r 

"  I  care  not  what  may  be  the  sacrifice  you 
make  in  giving  it,"  said  the  earl,  laughing,  "  my 
object  is  to  possess  it." 

Manfredini  drew  it  from  his  neck,  flung  it 
towards  him,  and  then  bade  his  friend  good 
morning. 

Where  the  chain  had  been  thrown  there  it  lav 
for  some  moments,  with  the  eyes  of  the  earl 
intently  rivetted  upon  it ;  at  length  he  drew  it 
towards  him,  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  clasped 
the  small  spring  which  fastened  it  round  his  neck. 
A  strange  feeling  came  over  him  at  this  moment, 
and  he  awoke,  as  from  a  seducing  dream,  to  the 
recollection  of  the  almost  forgotten  Mabel  Glen- 
dower. 

Had  he,  then,  so  far  broken  his  faith 
towards  her  as  to  allow  another  to  supplant  her 
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in  his  bosom  ?  Oh,  it  was  too  true,  he  could 
not  hide  it  from  himself:  the  image  of  Mabel 
still  appeared  gentle  and  interesting,  but  he  felt 
that  he  no  longer  loved  her,  he  loved  only 
Madame  De  Lairai. 

He  was  certain  that  Mabel  had  never  felt  any 
great  regard  for  him,  or  she  would  not  have 
betrayed  so  much  indifference  at  parting;  she 
would  meet — or,  perhaps,  ©re  this  had  met 
— another,  who  would  deserve  her  bet- 
ter, and  for  whom  she  would  entertain  more 
affection.  She  had  refused  to  enter  into 
any  engagement  or  correspondence,  she  had 
desired  him  to  forget  her,  had  even  warned  him 
that  he  would  do  so,  she  indulged  no  hopes,  she 
had  persisted  in  retaining  her  liberty,  and  in 
giving  him  his.  After  all  this  it  could  be  no 
injustice  to  Mabel,  if  he  should  fix  his  affections 
on  another ;  he  should  still  esteem  her,  and 
provide  for  her  welfare  if  necessary,  but  since 
she  had  so  firmly  rejected  all  claim  to  his  heart, 
he  might,    without  impropriety,  bestow  it  else- 
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where.  This  was  convenient  reasoning-,  and 
with  this  he  quieted  the  few  scruples  of  affection 
which  remained. 

His  thoughts  now  crowded  like  a  flood  towards 
the  new  object  of  his  passion,  she  was  so 
beautiful, — so  heavenly, — and  yet  so  melancholy. 
It  was  evident  that  she  had  not  conceived  any 
great  prepossession  for  him,  and  yet  he  loved 
her — madly — passionately  loved  her, — six  years 
could  not  make  so  much  difference,  he  had 
known  men  marry  women  ten  or  twelve  years 
older  than  themselves,  and  yet  not  appear 
ridiculous;  Angelina,  too,  looked  younger  than 
she  was.  Could  she  love  him?  that  was  the 
question.  Would  his  mother  approve  the  union  ? 
Oh !  he  would  not  think  of  this :  ^Angela's 
affection  would  make  him  happy  under  any 
circumstances  ! 

When  the  earl  arose  and  dressed  himself,  the 
hair-chain  was  deposited  within  his  waistcoat. 

"  It  needs  not  this  to  remind  me  of  thee, 
Angelina!"     he    exclaimed,    "  I  should    think 
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of  you  for  ever,  though  every  object  calculated 
to  excite  remembrance,  were  far  from  obser- 
vation !  w 
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CHAPTER      XXIII. 

THE    INVALID. 

Alas!  Alas!  the  fairest  things, 

Invite  us  often  to  our  ruin  : 
The  human  heart  hath  certain  strings, 

The  which,  to  thrill,  is  our  undoing! 

The/da. 

It  was  not  long  ere  the  earl  again  received 
an  invitatation  from  the  Count  Manfredini,  to 
v  isit  the  abode  of  Angelina,  which  he  with 
pleasure  accepted  ;  shortly  afterwards,  on  horse- 
back, and  escorted  by  a  single  attendant,  they 
departed  for  the  habitation  of  Madame  De 
Lairai. 

It  was  one  of  those   delightful  mornings  in 
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summer,  when  every  object  appears  gay,  bloom- 
ing, and  luxuriant ;  and  tbe  spirited  animals, 
as  tbey  pranced  along,  seemed  proudly  conscious 
of  their  noble  and  gallant  burdens.  Gwynne- 
Arthur  had  no  wish  that  his  prepossession  for 
Angela  should  be  discovered  by  Manfredini, 
therefore  did  not  mention  her  name  during  the 
ride ;  and  the  count  was  so  deeply  engaged  in 
an  animated  dissertation  on  politics,  that  he 
appeared  unwilling  to  revert  from  the  theme. 

In  a  short  time  they  approached  the  beautiful 
cottage  of  the  comtesse;  every  thing  around 
it  looked  peculiar,  serene,  and  happy ;  to 
G wynne- Arthur  it  appeared  a  perfect  elysium. 

"  We  will  ride  up  the  lane,"  said  Manfredini, 
•'  and  alight  at  the  garden-gate."  They  did  so. 
Manfredini  dismounted,  and  gave  his  horse  to 
his  attendant ;  but  the  earl's  foot  was  yet  in  the 
stirrup  when  a  rustic  damsel,  from  the  next 
village,  very  gorgeously  arrayed  in  a  bright 
yellow  petticat,  and  scarlet  silk  mantle,  who  was 
coming  on  some  domestic  business  to  Madame, 
emerged   from    an  adjoining    field;    Gwynne- 
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Arthur's  proud  steed  neighed  full  in  her  face, 
and  pawed  the  earth  pompously  before  her; 
the  girl  screamed  and  fled,  which  movement 
caused  the  scarf  to  stream  in  the  wind  like  the 
flag-  of  a  British  vessel,  and  the  sudden  flashing  of 
the  scarlet  in  the  sun  so  discomposed  the  animal, 
that,  ere  his  rider  had  disengaged  himself,  he  set 
off  at  full  gallop,  dragging  the  earl  with  him. 

A  shout  of  alarm  proceeded  from  all  present, 
Manfredini  and  the  attendant  flew  to  his  assist- 
ance, the/ormer  endeavoured  to  release  Gwynne- 
Arthur,  whilst  the  latter  caught  the  reins  of  the 
horse. 

"  Good  heavens  !  Are  you  injured,"  exclaim- 
ed the  count,  pale  with  affright. 

"  I  believe  not,  but  my  hand  is  slightly  scratched, 
and  my  ancle  pains  me  excessively,"  he  replied 
in  a  faint  voice, 

**  Come  into  the  cottage,  we  shall  there  see 
what  you  require." 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  walk, — I  cannot  place  my 
right  foot  on  the  ground." 

"  Fetch  a  chair,"  said  the  count  to  Nicostrat, 
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Madame's  footman.  Overcome  by  the  excrucia- 
ting agony  of  a  sprained  ancle,  the  earl  sunk 
upon  the  bosom  of  his  friend,  insensible. 

On  recovering,  Gwynne- Arthur  found  himself 
reclining  on  a  couch  in  the  drawing-room,  his 
head  resting  on  the  shoulder  of  Madame  De 
Lairai.  Oh,  that  moment,  productive  as  it  was 
of  corporal  pain,  fain  would  he  have  prolonged 
it  to  an  age !  her  eye  had  met  his,  he  had  read 
the  expression  of  it,  it  was  beaming  with  ten- 
derness, she  gazed  on  him  like  a  ministering 
angel,  she  pitied  his  sufferings,  she  wished  to 
relieve  them  ;  scarcely  knowing  what  he  did  he 
caught  her  hand,  she  did  not  withdraw  it :  he 
endeavoured  to  look  into  her  eyes,  but  she 
turned  them  away,  and  a  deep  crimson  glow 
over-spread  her  countenance ;  how  beautiful  she 
looked  at  that  moment !  a  blush  so  well  became 
her !  but,  when  the  transient  emotion  had  sub- 
sided, Gwynne-Arthur  thought  her  paleness 
even  more  bewitching  than  her  blushes. 

Zizi  stood  near  the  couch,  whilst  Manfredini 
paced  the  apartment  with  an  anxious  air,   some- 
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times  looking  impatiently  out  of  the  window ; 
no  other  person  was  in  the  room,  he  approached 
the  earl,  on  perceiving  him  revive,  and  said,  in 
a  soothing  tone.  "  My  dear  friend,  you  must 
keep  yourself  quiet;  I  have  sent  Nicostrat  for 
a  surgeon,  he  will  shortly  arrive,  but  till  then 
vou  must  submit  to  my  instructions." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  the  earl,  and 
stretching  forth  his  disengaged  hand,  when  he  per- 
ceived that  the  blood  from  the  wound  had  dried 
upon  it,  and  the  fingers  were  much  swollen. 

"  Good  heaven !  your  hand  is  hurt  afoo," 
exclaimed  the  comtesse.  Gwynne- Arthur  turned 
to  look  at  her,  her  countenance  betrayed  alarm, 
she  addressed  something  quickly  to  Ziz\,  who  flew 
from  the  apartment,  and  in  a  short  time  returned 
with  a  basin  of  warm  water:  the  comtesse 
gently  withdrew  her  supporting  arm,  flung 
her  veil  aside,  and  prepared  to  bathe  the 
wounded  limb. 

"  Oh  you  are  too  good,"  exclaimed  Gwynne- 
Arthur,  "  this  must  not  be :  let  a  servant 
perform  that  humble  office  for  me  !" 
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M  If  you  prefer  it,"  said  Angelina,  looking 
stedfastly  in  bis  face,  "  I  will  call  Ninnette, 
but  I  fear  she  will  not  be  as  careful  as  I  shall 
be." 

"  Ask  me  not  what  I  prefer,"  exclaimed  the 
earl,  energetically,  "  were  I  to  consult  my  own 
wishes  I  should  trespass  far  on  your  goodness." 

Angelina  now  proceeded  with  her  occupation, 
whilst  Zizi  held  the  vase.  Gwynne- Arthur 
closed  his  eyes  and  became  lost  in  a  tumult 
of  delicious  feeling :  this  kindness, — this 
attention  were  more  than  he  had  a  right  to  expect, 
and  completely  put  to  flight  every  resolution 
which  might  have  arisen  in  favour  of  Mabel. 

On  unclosing  his  eyes  he  perceived  that 
Madame  De-Lairai  was  kneeling  beside  him. 
Having  bathed  the  wound  sufficiently  to  extract 
the  inflammation  and  swelling,  she  dried  it  gently 
in  soft  linen,  and,  in  doing  so,  he  fancied  that 
her  hand  pressed  his ;  it  could  be  but  fancy, 
yet  his  bosom  throbbed  violently  at  the  suspicion, 
and  he  instinctively  bent  towards  her.  A  slight 
blush  mounted  into  her  cheek  at  this  action,  but 
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she  did  not  raise  her  eye  to  his  countenance,  she 
had  not  looked  at  him  during  any  part  of  this 
process,  and,  though  he  often  sought  to  meet 
her  glance,  it  was  a  rencontre  which  she  appeared 
most  sedulously  to  avoid. 

She  now  laid  fine  salve  upon  the  wound,  and 
bound  it  in  a  soft  bandage.  Angela  seemed 
conscious  of  being  looked  at,  for,  sometimes 
she  would  blush  deeply,  then  turn  pale,  and 
tremble.  As  the  earl  continued  his  inclined 
position,  the  hair-chain  given  him  by  Manfredini, 
which  was  of  considerable  length,  escaped  from 
his  waistcoat  and  fell  upon  the  hand  which  the 
comtesse  held ;  both  started,  their  eyes  met,  and 
both  coloured ;  the  earl's  was  a  blush  of  triumph 
and  of  pleasure,  but  Angela  looked  serious, 
vexed,  and  cast  a  half-reproachful  glance  towards 
that  part  of  the  room  where  her  brother  stood  ; 
she  hastily  concluded  her  task,  resumed  her  veil, 
and  quitted  the  apartment  ere  he  had  time  to 
recover  from  the  surprise  into  which  this  little 
incident  had  thrown  him.  His  dream  of 
enchantment  vanished  !     Angela  was  displeased 
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to  find  the  chain  in  his  possession !  What 
would  he  not  have  given  to  recall  the  few  mo- 
ments that  were  gone  by, — when  she  had  smiled 
on  him, — held  his  hand  in  hers, — and  performed 
the  tenderest  office  for  him  1  The  contemplation 
of  these  moments  created  a  tumultuous  pleasure, 
but  her  altered  aspect,  and  precipitate  departure, 
threw  a  shade  over  his  feelings  which  he  could 
not  dispel. 

In  a  short  time  the  surgeon  arrived;  the 
sprained  ancle  was  examined,  dressed,  and  the 
earl  removed  to  a  sleeping  apartment,  as  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  return  to  Paris  in  his 
present  situation. 

Gwynne-Arthur  of  course  saw  nothing  more 
of  Madame  De  Lairai  during  that  evening ; 
Manfredini  sat  at  his  bed-side,  amusing  him, 
during  his  intervals  of  ease,  with  sprightly  re- 
marks and  anecdotes,  and  soothing  his  agony  by 
every  possible  means  in  his  power. 

"  Oh ! "  exclaimed  the  earl,  when  the  pain, 
having  subsided,  left  him  a  little  leisure  for  re- 
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flection :  "  Mr.  Jenkins  will  be  much  alarmed  at 
my  absence,  how  shall  I  send  to  him  ?  " 

M  I  will  write  to  him,  if  you  are  not  able  to 
do  so." 

"  I  thank  you ;  but  he  would  be  apprehensive 
of  some  evil,  if  he  were  not  to  see  my  hand* 
writing.  My  dear  friend,  if  you  will  give  me  a 
pen  and  ink,  I  will  send  a  short  note  to  him." 

Manfredini  brought  the  desired  implements, 
and  Gwynne- Arthur  wrote. 

"  There,"  said  he,  when  he  had  concluded, 
"  that  will  dispel  his  fears ;  I  have  not  men- 
tioned my  sprained  ancle,  but  merely  stated  that 
1  shall  not  return  till  to-morrow,  or  perhaps  the 
following  day." 

The  count  took  the  note,  and  dispatched  it, 
by  an  attendant,  to  the  gentleman  for  whom  it 
was  intended. 

The  earl  had  a  double  motive  in  this  :  besides 
wishing  not  to  alarm  his  friend,  he  was  unwil- 
ling to  bring  him  to  the  cottage  (as  he  knew  that 
Mr.  Jenkins  would  visit  him  as  soon  as  he  ob- 
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tained  intelligence  of  the  accident)  for  he  was 
ashamed,  perhaps,  to  discover  to  another  that 
he  had  changed  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
beauty  and  influence  of  the  Italian  lady.  He, 
at  the  same  time,  forwarded  a  commission  to  his 
valet,  to  send  to  him  his  writing-case  and  a 
small  stock  of  linen. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  Manfredini 
appeared  at  the  earl's  bedside. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Gwynne-Arthur, 
"  to  visit  a  poor  invalid  so  attentively. — How  is 
your  charming  sister? " 

"  She  is  well,  I  thank  you ;  I  this  moment 
met  her,  as  I  quitted  my  own  apartment,  and 
she  desired  me  to  come  and  enquire  after  the 
health  of  her  patient,  but  not  to  waken  you  if 
you  were  sleeping." 

"  Oh,  she  is  too  good!  My  ancle  is  much 
better,  Azar :  I  shall  dress  in  a  short  time." 

"  I  think  you  had  better  not  rise  to  day,  it 
may  but  retard  the  means  of  recovery." 
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"  Nay,  do  not  thwart  me,  I  am  resolved  on 
doing  so." 

"  It  is  useless  to  offer  advice  when  a  man's  re- 
solution is  formed,  for  that  reason  I  shall  decline 
giving  mine." 

"  It  is  as  well.  And  now  go  and  present  my 
most  respectful  compliments  to  your  angelic 
sister,  and  tell  h,ev  that  I  hope  to  have  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  her,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours." 

Young  and  ardent  love  glowed,  unrestrained, 
in  the  bosom  of  Lord  Gwynne- Arthur,  sustained 
by  the  brightest  and  most  encouraging  smiles  of 
hope.  He  felt  that  he  loved  Madame  De 
Lairai  to  excess,  he  wished  not  to  suppress  the 
passion,  to  gain  the  heart  of  his  soul's  mistress 
was  his  only  and  most  fervent  desire,  he  feared 
that  she  felt  indifference  for  him,  (if  such  may 
be  called  feeling)  he  felt  that  he  could  not  exisf 
without  having  these  fears  removed,  and  he  de- 
termined speedily  to  endeavour  to  create  an  in- 
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terest  in  her  bosom,  for  his  love  brooked  not  of 
delay.  Again  the  thought  of  Mabel  recurred  to 
him  in  an  almost  reproachful  attitude.  "  She 
certainly  is  amiable,"  thought  he,  "  very  amia  • 
ble,  and  pretty,  and  kind-hearted;  yet  there 
may  be  many  in  the  world  like  Mabel;  Angela 
stands  alone  :  she  has  no  equal !  " 

Detained  by  langour,  agitation,  and  bandag- 
ing, Gwyne- Arthur  did  not  leave  his  apartment 
until  the  sun  had  rolled  some  degrees  to  the 
westward;  and  then,  assisted  by  Manfredini, 
and  supported  on  a  crutch,  he  repaired  slowly 
to  the  comtesse's  sitting  room.  There  were  two 
drawing-rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  one  of  which 
served  as  an  anti-room  to  the  other,  and  on 
a  low  sofa  in  the  inner  apartment  Gwynne- 
Arthur  reclined. 

Angela  had  not  yet  appeared,  but  Zizi,  who 
was  seated  near  the  window,  employed  at  some 
dainty  paper-work,  informed  them,  in  answer 
to  Manfredini's  enquiry,  that  she  would  not 
long  be  absent,  for  she  was  only  in  the  garden  ; 
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and,  in  a  short  time,  Madame  entered,  with   a 
small  basket  of  fruit  in  her  hand. 

She  spoke  gracefully  and  kindly  to  the  earl, 
then,  turning  to  her  brother,  she  said,  "  I  have 
been  gathering  some  of  my  finest  grapes,  think- 
ing that  perhaps  our  guest  will  approve  their 
flavour." 

This  little  speech,  unimportant  as  it  was, 
thrilled  through  Gwynne- Arthur's  bosom  :  Ange- 
lica had  been  employed  for  him,  she  had  thought  of 
himduriug  his  absence,  she  had  essayed  to  gratify 
his  most  trivial  wish,  even  before  it  could  be 
formed  ! — deep — deep — and  deeper  still  did  he 
drink  of  the  intoxicating  draught ;  his  soul  was 
inebriated  with  passion,  it  spoke  in  his  voice, 
swam  in  his  senses,  and  revelled  in  his  eye. 

Manfredini  walked  out  upon  the  grass-plot 
before  the  windows,  and  the  comtesse,  who 
was  standing  very  near  to  Gwynne -Arthur, 
desired  Zizi  to  fetch  a  plate  for  the  fruit. 

"  No,"  said  the  earl,  in  a  voice  suppressed 
almost  to  a  whisper,  "  give  them  to  me  with 
your  own  hands,  they  will  be  more  delicious!" 
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She  turned  quickly  round,  and  the  expression 
of  her  countenance  surprised  him :  it  was  no 
longer  that  of  sorrow,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
shade  of  melancholy  left  in  it,  her  features 
seemed  provoked  to  the  most  charming  risibility, 
and  holding  up  a  bunch  of  grapes  at  a  little 
distance  from  him,  she  said,  with  a  playful  and 
bewi telling  air,  "  When  I  was  learning  English, 
I  once  met  with  the  fable  of  the  'Fox  and  the 
Grapes" 

"Does  that  apply  to  nsl"  asked  Gwynne- 
Arthur,  in  the  same  low  tone,  "  Am  I  to  share 
the  fate  of  the  fox  ;  to  languish  for  what  I  never 
dare  hope  to  possess  ?  to  pine  in  dejection  and 
disappointment  ?  Human  nature  cannot  endure 
this  patiently,  however  unworthy  it  may  be  of 
the  object  of  its  wishes, — nor  will  I !  " 

His  voice  and  countenance  were  marked  and 
intelligible,  his  words  were  not  to  be  miscon- 
strued, no  smile  irradiated  his  features  as  he 
uttered  them,  his  lip  trembled,  and  his  whole 
frame  was  in  agitation.  It  was  a  decisive 
moment,    a   slight  blush   tinged   the  cheek   of 
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Angelina,  her  pensiveness  suddenly  returned, 
she  dropped  the  grapes  on  the  couch  beside  him, 
and  retreated  towards  the  open  window. 

What  could  he  think  of  this  action?  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  like  approval,  her  behaviour  was 
the  most  incomprehensible  he  had  ever  met 
with :  whilst  he  appeared  unconscious,  she  was 
sedulous  in  her  attentions  to  his  comfort,  an 
indifferent  man  might  almost  fancy  that  she 
loved  him ;  but  if  he  breathed  a  syllable,  or 
signified  the  slightest  degree  of  esteem,  she  was 
dumb,  deaf,  and  insensible,  even  almost  angry. 
Was  she  not  aware  that  her  conduct  encourag-ed 
hope  ?  she  must  be ;  and  if  so,  why  did  she 
delight  to  raise  expectations  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  blasting  them  ?  This  was  cruel,  at  any  rate 
he  would  seize  the  first  opportunity  for  a  fuller 
explanation. 

On  the  following  morning  Manfredini  quitted 
them,  having  first  received  a  note  from  the  earl, 
to  be  forwarded,  on  his  arrival  in  Paris,  to  Mr. 
Jenkins,  containing  an  excuse  for  remaining  at 
the  cottage  of  his  friend  a  few  days  longer. 
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Soon  as  the  earl  appeared  in  the  drawing- 
room,  Madame  desired  Zizi  to  arrange  the 
cushions  on  the  couch,  and  place  a  soft  pillow 
at  one  end  of  it,  for  his  lame  foot.  This  atten- 
tion, whilst  it  flattered,  puzzled  him,  yet  he 
accepted  the  proffered  kindness. 

The  comtesse  gave  Zizi  some  employment 
which  detained  her  in  the  room,  and  took  her 
own  station  at  a  work-table  which  stood  opposite 
the  sofa.  After  mutual  compliments  had  passed, 
there  was  a  silence  of  some  moments,  during 
which  Gwynne- Arthur  was  solely  engaged  in 
contemplating  the  person  and  actions  of  Ma- 
dame De  Lairai :  she  was  evidently  very  busy 
about  nothing ;  she  seemed  anxious  to  appear 
employed,  whilst  her  only  occupation  was  that 
of  examining  the  contents  of  her  work-box,  and 
arranging  them  in  twenty  different  ways.  Tired, 
at  length,  of  this  embarrassing  situation,  she 
took  up  a  book  which  lay  on  the  table,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  amuse  himself  by 
reading.  As  he  lent  forward  to  receive  the 
book,  bis  eye   met  hers,    for  a  moment  both 
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seemed  fascinated,  they  had  not  power  to  with- 
draw their  gaze,  but  in  the  next  instant,  De 
Lairafs  dark  lashes  fell, — like  a  cloud  passing- 
over  the  stars, — upon  the  bright,  beaming  orbs 
beneath  them.  She  went  to  arrange  Zizi's. 
work,  and  by  this  action  her  profile  was  turned 
towards  the  earl.  How  angelic  was  that  coun- 
tenance !  How  regularly  beautiful  every 
feature ! 

'.'  Does  Zizi  speak  English?"  asked  Gwynne- 
Arthur. 

"  No,"  replied  Madame,  "  nor  understand 
it ;  she  has  not  yet  begun  to  learn,  but  I  have 
the  vanity  to  propose  becoming  her  teacher." 

"  And  why  not  2  you  speak  it  beautifully,  ten- 
derly !  you  speak  it  with  an  Italian  accent.  Do 
you  like  the  English  language  ? " 

"  Oh,  excessively  !  I  like  the  country,  the 
people,  and  every  thing  that  is  English!" 

Her  countenance,  as  she  spoke,  betrayed  the 
truth  of  her  expressions,  for  it  glowed  warmly 
and  energetically. 

"  We  are  much  indebted  to  you,"  said  the  earl 
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with  a  smile  of  pleasure,  "  therefore  allow  me, 
though  an  individual,  to  return  the  thanks  of  a 
community." 

"  I  receive  them  gladly,  because  they  are 
offered  by  an  Englishman." 

"  Have  you  ever  visited  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  I  "  he  enquired. 

"  Oh,  never;  and  never  shall." 

"  You  cannot  answer  for  your  future  destiny." 

"  No,  but  I  can  answer  for  my  feelings, 
which  will  not  allow  me  to  quit  this  humble 
dwelling,  for  all  the  pride  and  splendour  of  your 
wealthy  nation." 

"  Yet  you  would  not  find  it  an  inhospitable 
one." 

"I  am  well  aware  of  that;  but  one  cannot 
shut  the  heart  against  all  tender  ties,  and  relin- 
quish for  ever  a  place  which  has  become  en- 
deared to  us  through  circumstance." 

"  And  what  tender  ties  hast  thou  to  relinquish, 
thou  lovely  one  ?  "  thought  Gwynne-Arthur,  as 
he  gazed  intensely  on  her,  but  he  spoke  not ;  it 
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was  an  idea  which  he  dared  not  put  into 
words. 

"  The  English  language  is  an  expressive 
one,"  said  Madame,  endeavouring  to  avoid  his 
gaze. 

"  But  not  so  soft  as  thine,  Angela ;  the 
Italian  is  the  language  of  love." 

"  They  say  so,"  replied  Angela,  "  but  any 
language  does  for  love,  when  the  heart  feels 
it." 

These  words  had  no  sooner  escaped  her,  than 
she  seemed  to  think  she  had  said  too  much,  for, 
leaving  her  chair,  she  went  to  examine  the 
flowers  which  ornamented  the  border  of  the 
grass-plot. 

During  the  whole  of  that  evening,  the  com- 
tesse  maintained  a  cold  reserve  of  manner, 
whilst  Gwynne-Arthur  was  again  lost  in  doubt, 
fear,  and  perplexity :  Angelina  seemed  attached 
to  some  one,  but  who  could  that  one  be? 
were  her  affections  engrossed  by  the  living, 
or  by  the  dead  ?  did  she  mourn  an  absent  lover, 
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or  was  her  heart  buried  in  the  grave  of  her 
husband?  If  the  latter,  there  was  so  much 
sanctity  in  the  recollection,  that,  though  it  over- 
whelmed him  with  disappointment,  he  could 
scarcely  repine  at  it.  The  supposition  exalted 
her  in  his  imagination,  yet  he  determined  not 
to  relinquish  the  pursuit,  for  young,  ardent,  and 
unused  to  controul,  he  resolved  on  leaving  no 
method  untried  to  obtain  the  object  which  he 
sighed  for.  But  how  could  he  address  her  ? 
bow  should  he  speak  to  her  of  his  passion  ?  She 
was  so  much  superior  to  every  other  being,  that 
it  were  almost  presumption  to  suppose  common 
terms  would  suit  her ;  yet  she  had  said,  "  any 
language  does  for  love,  when  the  heart  feels  it,'* 
and  he  determined  to  take  her  at  her  word. 

We  will  pass  over  many  scenes  like  the  fore- 
going, and  hasten  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
crisis  of  our  story.  For  some  days  the  earl's 
ancle  was  so  bad  (or  he  fancied  it)  as  to  prevent 
his  removal  to  Paris,  and  during  that  time  the 
most  flattering  attentions  were  paid  to  him  by 
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the  cointesse  and  Manfredini :  their  intimacy 
encreased,  they  seemed  to  have  known  each 
other  for  years,  each  appeared  to  be  the  other' s 
dearer  self,  Gwynne- Arthur  thought  not  of  part- 
ing, he  even  blessed  the  accident  which  had  made 
him  an  inmate  of  their  cottage,  and  wished  but 
to  continue  thus  for  ever.  Twice  or  thrice  he 
dispatched  notes  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  containing  ex- 
cuses for  prolonging  his  absence.  One  morning, 
when  the  earl  had  been  at  the  habitation  of  the 
comtesse  about  a  week,  and  Manfredini  had  just 
departed  for  Paris,  having,  as  usual,  become  the 
bearer  of  an  apologetic  billet  for  his  lordships 
tutor ;  as  Angelina  seated  herself  at  her  work- 
table,  the  earl  took  his  station  beside  her  with  a 
book  jn  his  hand,  and  his  foot  resting  on  a  soft 
cushion  placed  for  him  by  Zizi,  who  sat  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  netting. 

After  having  read  some  stanzas  from  a  beau- 
tiful Italian  poet,  he  flung  down  the  book ;  he 
would  wait  no  longer  for  his  sentence;  he  would 
know  his  fate  at  once,  there  could  not  be  a  better 
opportunity  than  the  present :  Zizi  did  not  under- 
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stand  English.  He  turned  towards  the  com- 
tesse,  and  addressed  her  in  his  native  language, 
she  replied  iu  the  same. 

"  When  will  your  brother  return  I"  was  the  first 
question  he  asked,  "when,  Angela,  am  I  to  be 
driven  from  this  blissful  abode  I" 

"  When  you  are  able  to  leave  it,"  she  said, 
"  not  before." 

"  Alas !  that  can  never  be  !  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  leave  thee,  Angelina.  Forgive  my  familiarity 
iu  thus  using  your  Christian  name,  but  it  is  so 
sweet  a  one,  I  could  dwell  upon  it  for  ever !" 

"  I  am  proud  of  being  called  Angela  by  my 
friends,"  said  the  comtesse,  "  there  is  something 
more  affectionate  and  less  formal  in  it  than  in  a 
title:  henceforth  use  no  other  appellation." 

"  Be  assured  I  shall  exercise  the  liberty  allowed 
me,  and  remember  also  that  I  am  Anthony — 
your  own  Anthony,  if  you  will  permit  it." 

"  Nay,"  she  replied,  with  a  smile,  "  were  I 
Cleopatra  I  would  not  hesitate  to  call  you  An- 
thony, but  being  simply  Angela,  and  nothing 
more  than  plain  Angela,  I  must  still  be  allowed 
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the  privilege  of  calling  you,  my  Lord  Gwynne- 
Arthur." 

"  This  moment  you  said  that  Christian  names 
were  more  friendly:  Oh  Angela  have  you  no 
friendship  for  me  I  no  esteem  I " — his  voice  and 
countenance  now  assumed  an  impressive  earnest- 
ness, "  Are  your  affections  so  deeply  buried  with 
the  dead,  that  you  have  not  a  thought  to  spare 
for  the  living  ?  Forgive  this  unfeeling  question — 
I  know  not  what  I  say !-  -" 

"  If  you  allude  to  the  Comte  de  Lairai,"  said 
Madame,  her  countenance  changing  to  serious- 
ness but  not  melancholy,  "  I  will  to  you,  for  the 
first  and  only  time  in  my  life,  disclose  my  feelings 
with  regard  to  him,  I  was  married  when  I  was 
about  the  age  of  Zizi,  by  the  desire  of  ambitious 
parents ;  I  had  not  known  the  comte  two  months 
before  that  time,  and,  ere  I  had  been  a  bride  a 
fortnight,  I  became  a  widow.  I  had  never  felt 
affection  for  him,  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  do 
so,  I  mourned  over  his  tomb  as  I  would  over  the 
fall  of  any  other  brave  man ;  but,  as  I  had  not 
loved  him,  I  did  not  belie  my  conscience  with  the 
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mockery  of  a  widow's  tears.  My  marriage  and 
widowhood  seem  to  have  passed  before  me  as  a 
short  and  almost-forgotten  dream,  and  though  I 
may  sometimes  think  of — my  heart  is  not  buried 
with — the  dead." 

"  This  declaration  is  noble,  generous,  and 
worthy  of  yourself,  Angelina!  You  will  then 
permit  me  to  hope  that  you  will  feel  affection  for 
me  ?  You  cannot  have  lived  to  years  of  matu- 
rity, without  being  aware  of  sentiments  which 
will  sometimes  creep  into  the  bosom  of  a  man, 
situated  as  I  am :  you  must  long  ere  this  have 
discovered  mine.  Angela  !  vou  know  that  I  love 
you !  But  there  is  one  thing  I  greatly  fear, 
which  is  so  likely  to  be  the  case  that  I  scarcely 
dare  hope  to  the  contrary, — that  you  love 
another7." 

"  You  judge  by  your  own  feelings,"  said  the 
comtesse,  laughing,  which  have  not  allowed  you 
to  live  twenty-one  years  in  the  world  without 
plunging  you  half  as  many  times  into  love." 

"  You  trifle  with  me,  Oh  !  Angela,  that  very 
indifference  saves  me  from  despair ;  for,  had  vou 
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ever  known  what  it  is  to  love  as  I  do,  humanity 
would  teach  you  not  to  sport  with  such  feelings. 

Whilst  he  was  speaking,  intent  only  upon 
the  object  of  his  entreaty,  and  gazing  earnestly 
on  the  comtesse,  he  was  carelessly  tossing  back 
the  leaves  of  his  small  writing-case,  which  lay 
on  the  table  before  him;  and  as  he  concluded 
his  speech,  his  action  also  ceased,  leaving  the 
book  open  at  that  page  which  bore  the  half- 
finished  sketch  of  the  absent  and  forgotten 
Mabel ! 

"  Nay,  good,  my  lord,"  replied  Madame, 
suppressing  a  satirical  smile,  "  it  is  J  am  trifled 
with :  your  heart  is  given  to  another,  and  whilst 
you  profess  love  to  me,  you  even  hold  before  me 
the  resemblance  of  the  very  being  who  possesses 
it  r 

For  a  moment  Gwynne-Arthur  could  not 
comprehend  her  words,  but  as,  in  his  hesitation, 
he  happened  to  glance  towards  his  writing-case, 
the  enigma  was  solved.  The  features  of  the 
living  Mabel  could  not  have  struck  more  poig- 
nantly and  reproachfully  to  his  heart  than  did 
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these  faint  outlines  at  this  peculiar  crisis:  be 
trembled,  blushed,  and  attempted  to  shut  the 
book. 

"  No,"  said  Angela,  laying  her  hand  upon 
it,  "  it  is  a  pretty  face,  and  I  must  look  at  it." 
She  drew  it  towards  her. 

"  Is  this  the  portrait  of  your  lover?"  she 
asked,  with  a  provoking  smile. 

"It  is  the  portrait  of  the  lady  it  is  intended 
for,"  replied  Anthony,  not  a  little  piqued  at 
having  his  declaration  received  with  so  much 
coolness. 

"  It  is  a  pretty,  interesting,  modest  counte- 
nance," said  Madame,  as  she  contemplated  it, 
"  and  here  is  some  poetry  on  the  opposite  page, 
addressed  to  her,  perhaps?" 

"It  is  addressed  to  no  one,"  said  the  earl, 
"  and  at  your  perusal,  if  you  think  proper." 

"  And  if  you  think  proper,  also,"  she  replied, 
looking  up  to  him  with  a  smile  so  tender  and 
seducing,  that  all  his  former  pique  and  pride 
were  entirely  dispelled, — "  else  I  will  not  tres- 
pass." 
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"  Dear  Angela !  If  it  would  give  you  the 
smallest  pleasure  to  peruse  those  verses,  I 
would  not  withhold  them  for  the  world !" 

As  no  hero  of  fiction  ever  leaves  his  native 
country  without  writing  an  ode  to  it,  on  his 
departure,  (here,  perhaps,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  that  Gwynne- Arthur,  though  the  hero  of 
fiction,  is  not  a  fictitious  hero)  it  would  be 
unpardonably  deviating  from  an  established  rule 
if  the  earl  were  not  to  do  the  same :  we  there- 
fore present  his  poetical  effusions  to  the  reader, 
though  in  a  less  aspiring  form  than  that  of  an 
ode. 

They  had  been  scribbled  on  a  blank  page  next 
to  that  occupied  by  Mabel's  picture ;  whether 
because  he  thought  that  the  most  suitable  place 
for  such  lines,  or  because  he  happened  to  have 
no  other  convenience  at  hand,  I  know  not. 
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Farewell !     To  Albion's  coast  a  short  farewell ! 

My  heart  will  long  to  visit  thee  once  more, 
Oh,  brave  and  happy  country !     For,  there  dwell 

The  lovely,  and  the  loved,  upon  thy  shore  ; 
And  if  a  tear  beneath  my  eye-lid  swell, 

Which  manhood's  courage  forbids  gushing  o'er, 
'Tis  that  1  fly  from  friends,  from  whom  to  part, 
Is  more  than  anguish  to  the  sever'd  heart. 

Still  thou  art  with  me !    Not  alone  am  I, 

Nor  solitary,  though  I  see  thee  not ; 
In  every  passing  gale  I  hear  thy  sigh, 

Thy  ideal  presence  hallows  each  rude  spot ; 
Like  some  old  strain  of  by-gone  melody 

Thy  image  steals,  that's  past — but  not  forgot : 
O'er  fields  of  ice,  o'er  gardens  of  the  vine, 
One  shadow  still  pursues  me  : — it  is  thine. 

On  the  sea-shore,  at  twilight,  or  at  noon, 
Or  when  the  morn  breaks,  blushing,  through  the  sky, 

At  evening's  tide,  when  "reigns,  full-orb'd,  the  moon/' 
In  her  bright  vest  of  glory  shining,  thy 

Form  is  before  me  as  a  heavenly  boon  ; 
I  see  the  flashing  of  thy  bright  dark  eye, 

That  eye  more  potent  than  magician's  wand  ; 

And  feel  the  "  pressure"  of  thy  "  thrilling  hand." 

Nor  slumber  breaks  the  vision,  for,  in  sleep 
Thou  still  art  present,  and  I  see  thee  fair, 

And  young,  and  lovely ;  whilst  thy  beauties  creep 
In  more  reality  upon  me  there, 
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Than  in  my  waking  moments  :  warm  and  deep 

And  fiercely  glow  these  feelings  ;  yet  they  bear 
A  lasting  sweetness,  which  time  cannot  cloy, 
Youth's  summer  scorch,  nor  wintry  age  destroy ! 


u  Will  your  lordship  favour  me  with  a  copy  of 
these  lines  ?"  asked  the  comtesse,  when  she  had 
concluded  them. 

"  Willingly,  if  you  think  them  worth 
preserving." 

"  They  are  written  in  English,  to  England, 
and  by  an  Englishman,"  she  replied,  "  which 
are  three  reasons  why  I  should  preserve  them 
carefully, — sacredly." 

"  You  would  not  then  accept  them  from  any 
individual  esteem  I " 

Angelina  bent  her  head  over  her  work,  she 
did  not  reply,  but  a  deep  blush  crimsoned  her 
cheek ;  at  length  she  said,  after  a  pause, 
assuming  a  look  of  indifference.  "  As  you 
have  professed  so  much  regard  for  me,  I  flatter 
myself  that  you  will  not  refuse  one  little  favour 
which  I  have  to  ask." 

"  Refuse !— but  what  is  it  P 
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"  That  you  will  still  preserve  your  faith, 
unsullied  and  unbroken,  towards  the  amiable 
object  of  former  affection." 

"  Do  not  torture  me  ! "  he  exclaimed,  start- 
ing from  his  seat,  aud  pacing  the  room.  (Zizi 
having  quitted  the  apartment  some  time  before) 
* '  Do  not  torture  me !  That  she  is  amiable  I  do 
not  deny  ;  she  is,  in  short,  every  thing  I  could 
wish,  had  I  never  beheld  you ;  I  once  felt  affec- 
tion for  her, — let  the  candour  with  which  I  de- 
clare my  sentiments  plead  something  in  my  be- 
half,— I  once  felt  an  affection  which  I  imagined 
to  be  love,  but  that  I  never  felt  until  I  knew 
the  goddess-like  De  Lairai.  Her  regard  was, 
I  believe,  even  less  than  mine ;  we  parted  with 
regret,  but  without  protestations,  promises,  or 
correspondence,  even  without  the  expectation  of 
meeting  again.  That  miniature  was  sketched 
in  the  momentary  heat  of  passion,  immediately 
after  our  separation,  the  verses  also  were 
written  about  the  same  period.  May  she  meet 
with  one  worthy  of  her  !  but  I,  Angela, — /  must 
live  for  you  alone !  " 

VOL.  II.  O 
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"  Alas  !  alas  ! "  exclaimed  the  comtesse, 
clasping  her  hands,  and  declining  her  head  upon 
her  bosom,  "  and  for  ivhom  wouldst  thou  live !  " 

"  For  thee,  dearest !  I  could  not  dedicate  my 
life  to  one  more  worthy  of  it." 

He  seated  himself  beside  her.  Her  long  dark 
ringlets  flowed,  like  the  raven's  plumage,  over 
her  snowy  temples,  her  face  was  concealed  by 
her  hand,  whilst  her  elbow  leant  upon  the  table  } 
G  wynne- Arthur  gazed  enraptured  upon  her 
beautiful  form,  and  then  he  considered  her 
amiable  perfections  of  heart  and  mind.  "  To 
possess  the  love  of  such  a  woman,"  he  internally 
exclaimed,  "  what  would  one  not  sacrifice?" 
He  dared  to  twine  his  fingers  amongst  her  jetty 
tresses.  "  Angela,"  he  said,  "  give  me  this 
curl,  as  a  pledge  of  affection." 

"  You  would  not  prize  it,"  said  Angela, 
looking  up  with  a  faint  smile,  "■  you  would  adore 
it  for  a  moment,  but  afterwards  it  would  be  neg- 
lected ;  and  in  the  presence  of  some  new  object 
of  a  temporary  passion,  it  would  be  exposed  but 
to  be  treated  with  levity." 
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"  And  do  you  really  think  me  base  enough  to 
do  this  ? "  asked  the  earl  in  astonishment.  ' '  Is 
that  picture  treated  with  levity  ?  Is  the  memory 
of  my  amiable  countrywoman  converted  into  a 
jest }.  I  esteem  both  too  much  to  do  so ;  how 
much  more  then  should  I  value  a  curl  of  yours, 
whom  I  love  so  much  more  fervently  ?  Angela, 
I  have  not  deserved  this  suspicion  !  "  His  cheek 
was  crimsoned  with  the  glow  of  wounded 
feeling. 

"  Forgive  me ! "  she  exclaimed,  turning  ten- 
derly towards  him.  "  I  own  that  my  words  were 
harsh  and  unjust,  but  it  was  in  words  alone  that 
I  wronged  you,  my  conscience  fully  acknow- 
ledges your  nobleness.  That  smile  tells  me  I  am 
forgiven :  well,  you  shall  have  the  curl,  as  are 
ward  for  this  little  trial  of  your  temper." 

She  took  her  scissars  and  approached  the  mir- 
ror. At  that  moment  Zizi  entered  the  room, 
exclaiming,  in  consternation,  "  Oh,  madame ! 
madame  !  voici  un  etranger  I " 

"  Ou  est  il?"  enquired  the  comtesse,  in 
alarm. 
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"  II  est  dans  le  jardin ;  le  voila  !  " 
The  earl  and  Angela  looked  in  the  direction 
to  which  she  pointed,  and  there — having  tied  his 
horse  to  the  gate,  and  apparently  seeking  an 
attendant,  or  some  mode  of  entrance, — the  for- 
mer beheld Mr.  Jenkins  ! 

Never  had  he  felt  less  pleasure  at  beholding 
his  respected  tutor,  he  wished  the  good  gentle- 
man safe  in  Carmarthenshire ;  but  as  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  assume  a  joy  at  receiving  this  atten- 
tion, he  flew  across  the  drawing  room  to  the 
glass  door,  till,  at  the  threshold,  fortunately  re- 
membering his  sprained  ancle  and  cloth  shoe,  he 
slackened  his  pace,  and  limped  towards  him  in  a 
most  invalid-like  manner. 

Here  it  may  not  be  deemed  superfluous  to 
account  for  the  sudden  appearance  of  Mr. 
Jenkins. 

On  receiving  the  earl's  first  note,  containing 
an  apology  for  his  absence,  he  had  thought  no- 
thing of  the  circumstance ;  but  a  second,  third, 
and  fourth,  inspired  him   with  some   apprehen- 
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sions :  had  any  accident  befallen  his  charge  ! 
had  any  plot,  of  any  description,  been  laid  to  en- 
trap him  I  He  considered  the  weight  and  im- 
portance of  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  disco- 
vered (as  every  man,  in  a  similar  situation,  must 
in  time  discover  it)  that  to  direct  the  conduct  of 
a  rich,  young  nobleman,  with  pleasure  to  the 
pupil,  satisfaction  to  the  parents,  and  honour  to 
himself,  was  a  difficult,  appalling,  and  almost 
impracticable  undertaking.  He  felt  that  the 
duty  which  he  owed  the  Countess  of  Castle- 
G  wynne  would  impel  him  to  pierce  this  mystery 
to  the  bottom,  whilst  respect  for — and  the  fear 
of  offending — the  earl,  prevented  him  intruding 
on  his  retirement,  and,  acting  as  this  feeling  dic- 
tated. "Wearied,  at  length,  by  apprehensions 
and  delay,  he  repaired  to  the  hotel  cf  the  Count 
Manfredini,  where  he  was  informed,  by  an  atten- 
dant who  had  witnessed  it,  of  the  accident  which 
detained  his  lordship  at  the  cottage. 

Alarm  now  overcame  every  other  feeling,  and 
without  waiting  for  attendants,  he  repaired  to  the 
little  villa  of  the  comtesse.     He  was  gratified  at 
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finding  his  pupil  so  much  better,  grateful  to- 
wards Madame  for  her  kind  attentions  to  the  in- 
valid, and  so  deeply  impressed  with  admiration 
and  respect  for  her,  that  he  departed  in  the 
evening  with  great  part  of  his  anxiety  dispelled, 
but  not  without  obtaining  a  promise  from  the 
earl  that  he  would  join  him  at  Paris  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days. 

That  evening  the  curl  was  severed  from  the 
fair  head  which  bore  it,  and  received  with  rap- 
ture by  Gwynne- Arthur ;  he  placed  it  in  a  locket, 
and  fastened  it  to  the  hair-chain  which  he  con- 
stantly wore  around  his  neck.  The  conversa- 
tion which  Mr.  Jenkins's  arrival  had  interrupted 
was  not  renewed,  the  earl  was  satisfied  with  his 
present  success,  and  did  not  wish  to  risk  offend- 
ing by  continual  importunity. 

They  retired  early  to  their  respective  apart- 
ments, and  the  earl  soon  pressed  his  pillow. 
His  dreams  were  of  Angela,  she  appeared  before 
him  robed  in  loveliness,  she  spoke,  and  her 
voice  was  sweeter  than  music,  it  was  like  the 
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melody  of  the  spheres,  deeper  and  richer  the 
notes  grew, — it  was  no  longer  a  human  voice, — 
it  was  the  sound  of  instruments : — he  awoke  with 
this  vision  floating  in  his  mind,  and  plainly  dis- 
tinguished a  smooth  strain  of  delicious  harmony 
rising  upon  the  air,  as  if  it  proceeded  from  be- 
neath his  window.  He  put  back  the  curtain,  and 
the  moon  flung  its  silver  radiance  into  the  apart- 
ment, Whence  came  these  unusual  sounds? — 
he  listened  more  attentively,  and  discovered  the 
instrument  to  be  a  flute,  but  touched  by  no  com- 
mon hand ;  what  could  it  be  ?  some  village  swain 
serenading  his  mistress  ?  Oh,  never,  what  hum- 
ble lover  could  boast  such  skill — such  execution  i 
so  much  soul  and  sentiment  ?  This  musician 
played  as  much  to  the  heart  as  to  the  ear.  The 
earl  struck  his  repeater,  it  was  three  quarters 
past  twelve,  he  arose  from  his  bed,  threw  his 
dressing-gown  around  him,  and  approached  the 
window. 

The  flute  continued.  A  jealous  thought  now 
entered  his  imagination:  might  not  this  be  some 
noble  suitor  come  to  pay  his  adulation  at  the  \'e?t 
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of  his  mistress, — of  the  lovely  Angela  herself  ? — 
perhaps  the  very  lover  whose  absence  he  had 
suspected  she  was  mourning?  Torture !  he  feared 
to  open  the  window  lest  he  should  be  discovered 
in  the  act  of  prying  into  any  circumstances 
which  she  might  wish  to  keep  secret,  but  he 
determined  not  to  quit  his  post  until  he  had  seen 
the  event  of  this  mysterious  affair. 

After  some  time  the  music  ceased,  and 
Gwynne-Arthur  thought  he  could  perceive  the 
shadows  of  two  persons  moving  slowly  beneath 
the  window,  one  shade  stretched  far  along  the 
green  lawn,  (considerably  lengthened  by  the 
oblique  moon-beams)  and  the  other  was  much 
shorter :  the  tall  one,  he  thought,  must  certainly 
be  the  reflected  form  of  a  man ;  the  small  figure 
might  belong  to  Madame,  or  Zizi,  or  any  other 
female.  Shortly  afterwards  they  entirely  disap- 
peared, still  he  did  not  resign  his  situation,  but 
with  the  most  heart-sickening  emotions  watched 
every  trivial  circumstance  that  occurred ;  even  the 
turning  of  a  leaf  by  the  wind  was  suflicient  to  be 
created  by  his  heated  imagination  into  the  form 
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of  a  rival.  He  did  not  like  the  mystery  which 
appeared  to  envelope  the  comtesse  and  her 
brother, — yet  they  were  noble,  had  been  unfortu- 
nate,— and  there  might  be  many  reasons  why 
they  should  use  concealment,  without  approaching 
in  the  least  degree  towards  any  thing  that  was 
not  perfectly  honourable. 

As  the  clock  struck  two,  he  fancied  he  could 
hear  the  sound  of  voices  and  footsteps  on  the 
gravel  walk  below  ;  a  man  advanced  into  the 
broad  moonlight,  the  earl  eagerly  looked  towards 
him, — it  was  not  Manfredini, — at  that  instant 
a  deep  and  dark  cloud  passed  over  the  bright 
orb  of  heaven,  enviously  concealing  its  brilliance, 
and  favoring  the  retreat  of  the  stranger  if  he 
should  wish  to  retire  unperceived ;  but  the  latter, 
whatever  might  be  his  reason  for  it,  and  contrary 
to  the  expectations  of  Gwynne- Arthur,  walked 
deliberately  across  the  lawn  as  if  courting  obser- 
vation, and  on  arriving  at  the  wicket  turned 
round,  stood  for  some  moments  apparently 
looking  up  towards  the  window  of  the  earl's 
apartment,  tben  glided  down  the  lane,  and  in  a 
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short  time  his  lordship  perceived  a  horseman  on 
the  high  road,  whom  he  at  once  concluded  to  be 
the  departed  visitor. 

What  could  be  the  meaning  of  this  strange 
event  ?  The  comtesse  did  not  appear  to  be  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  company,  and  even  if  she 
were,  why  should  her  friends  chuse  the  silent  hour 
of  midnight  for  the  period  of  their  visits  ?  This 
man  was  of  no  common  class,  his  air  was  noble, 
and  his  measured  step  as  he  crossed  the  lawn 
was  firm  and  majestic  ;  the  absence  of  the  moon- 
light had  prevented  the  earl  discovering  his  fea- 
tures, which  he  regretted,  and  he  again  sought 
his  pillow  but  to  be  lost  in  anxious,  uncon- 
nected, and  disagreeable  visions. 
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CHAPTER     XXIX. 

THE    CHATEAU    NOIR. 

Calm  is  the  midnight  hour,  and  bright, 
The  moon  throws  round  her  vestal  light, 
And  softly  beams  the  summer  sky, 
And  not  a  breeze  is  heard  to  sigh ; 
And  not  a  wave  is  seen  to  break 
The  peaceful  slumber  of  the  lake. 

Oh  !  'tis  an  hour  which  doth  impart, 
Nought  less  than  rapture  to  my  heart, 
Could  it  but  last — the  thought  was  vain, 
For  what  of  earth  can  long  remain  ? 
Yes,  every  joy  must  fade  at  last, 
As  flowers  which  fall  before  the  blast. 

R.  Dixon. 

Th  E  sun  had  not  long  darted  his  golden  rays 
into  the  apartment  of  the  earl,  ere  he  awoke 
from  a  troubled  sleep ;  he  hurried  on  his  clothes, 
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and  descended  with  some  degree  of  agitation  to 
the  garden. 

The  events  of  the  last  night  were  fresh  in  his 
memory,  and  he  paced  the  gravel  walk,  which 
stretched  before  the  windows  of  the  comtesse's 
sitting-room,  with  a  perplexed  and  feverish  air. 
He  looked  up,  his  own  apartment  was  directly 
above,  this  was  the  very  spot  on  which  the 
stranger  had  appeared,  he  then  had  been  enter- 
tained in  this  drawing-room,  of  course  with 
Madame's  knowledge  and  approbation ;  here 
they  had  walked  when  the  moonbeams  revealed 
to  him  their  shadows,  here,  perhaps,  the  tender 
farewell  had  been  exchanged,  here  the  mutual 
promise  made  of  a  speedy  re-union — misery  ! 
He  turned  quickly  from  the  scene,  but  at  that 
moment  the  lock  of  hair  recurred  to  his  recollec- 
tion, he  drew  it  from  his  bosom  and  looked 
at  it,  "  No!"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  convinced, 
she  could  not  have  given  me  this  pledge  of  faith, 
had  she  been  engaged  to  another,  she  is  too 
noble  to  have  done  so !" 

He   hastened   to   gather   a  nosegay,    to    be 
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presented  at  breakfast  to  Angelina,  and,  as  he 
was  thus  employed,  he  thought  of  his  first 
introduction  to  Mabel  Glendower,  he  had  then 
presented  her  with  a  nosegay,  of  which  one 
flower  had  happened  to  be  a  "  love-in-vain." 
What  a  strange  emblem !  had  he  given  her 
the  reality  as  well  as  the  type  ?  He  sighed, 
and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  greater  tenderness 
than  he  had  allowed  himself  to  entertain  of 
late.  "  Ah !"  thought  he,  "  I  never  had  cause 
for  apprehension  with  regard  to  Mabel,  I  never 
was  jealous  of  her;  certainly,  1  had  no  right 
to  be  so,  but  they  say  that  true  love  does  not 
exist  without  jealousy,  and  perhaps,  though 
I  liked,  I  did  not  love  her." 

He  advanced  with  his  bouquet  to  the  drawing- 
room,  whicb  he  entered,  and  placed  the  flowers 
in  a  small  china  vase,  having  folded  a  piece  of 
writing -paper  round  the  stems,  on  which  he 
scribbled  a  few  lines  of  poetry.  As  he  raised 
his  eyes  from  this  occupation,  the  first  object 
which  particularly  struck  his  attention  was 
an  ivory  flute  lying  upon  the  couch,    and  half 
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concealed  by  one  of  the  pillows ;  this  little 
instrument  seemed  to  possess  the  same  powers  of 
fascination  as  are  attributed  to  the  basilisk,  for 
Gwynne-Arthur's  eyes  became  rivetted  upon  it, 
it  turned  the  whole  current  of  his  feelings,  it 
was  the  property  of  the  midnight  guest,  and 
a  convincing  proof  that  the  comtesse's  apart- 
ment had  been  the  place  appropriated  for  his 
reception.  He  darted  forward — seized  it — 
and  examined  it  as  attentively  as  though  he 
expected  even  the  keys  to  acquaint  him  with 
all  he  wished  to  know.  The  flute  was  an  instru- 
ment of  which  the  earl  was  particularly  fond, 
he  played  it  with  much  taste  and  judgment,  and 
when  the  first  tempest  of  emotion  had  subsided, 
he  could  not.  resist  the  temptation  of  trying  its 
tone. 

He  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  touched  a  beauti- 
ful air  which  he  had  learnt  of  Manfredini ;  he  was 
accidentally  standing  opposite  a  large  looking- 
glass,  with  his  back  turned  towards  the  door,  and 
had  not  proceeded  many  bars  ere  the  door  was 
opened  with  quickness,  and  the  comtesse  entered 
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suddenly,  her  face  betraying  astonishment  and 
terror;  she  started  on  seeing  who  occupied  her 
apartment,  and  her  countenance  instantly  re- 
sumed its  usual  serene  and  lovely  aspect :  all  this 
was  revealed  to  the  earl  by  aid  of  the  mirror,  and 
he  turned  to  welcome  his  fair  hostess. 

"  We  were  agreeably  surprised  last  night," 
said  madame,  with  a  faint  blush,  and  glancing 
towards  the  flute  which  he  had  not  yet  resigned, 
"  but  at  rather  an  unseasonable  hour ;  fortunately, 
Zizi  and  I  had  been  engaged  until  late ;  there- 
fore we  had  not  retired  when  our  unexpected 
but  not  unwelcome  guest  arrived." 

"  This  confession  is  frank  and  unsought  for," 
thought  the  earl,  "  he  could  not  be  a  lover,  or 
she  would  have  shrunk  from  the  subject." 

"  I  will  conclude  that  you  heard  the  sound  of 
that  flute,"  said  Angela. 

"  I  did,  and  could  not  imagine  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded." 

"  Our  visitor  was  Zizi's  brother." 

"  Zizi's  brother!  I  was  not  aware  that  she 
possessed  so  near  a  relative." 
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"  He  is  the  only  one  she  has :  they  are  two  de- 
solate orphans,  and  Ferdinand,  like  many  other 
brave  young  men,  is  the  soldier  of  fortune,  He 
is  an  ensign  in  a  troop  which  has  been  lately 
raised  to  guard  the  outcoasts,  and  passing  from 
one  station  to  another,  their  way  happened  to  lie 
through  the  capital,  At  nine  o'clock  last  night 
they  entered  Paris,  and  departed  at  ten  this 
morning,  therefore  he  embraced  the  only  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  his  sister,  and  arrived  here  at 
midnight,  At  Zizi's  earnest  request  he  played  a 
little  on  my  brother's  flute,  I  feared  that  you 
would  be  alarmed  and  uneasy,"  she  said,  half- 
averting  her  face,  "  yet  1  could  not  forbid  it:  it 
would  indeed  have  been  unfeeling  to  restrain  the 
pleasure  of  the  short  meeting  which  imperious 
fate  had  allowed  them ;  for  at  two  this  morning- 
Ferdinand  departed." 

"  Good  heaven!"  thought  GwTynne-A  rthur, 
'*  how  distrustful  is  the  heart  of  man  !  Whilst 
this  lovely  woman  has  been  ministering  to  the 
feelings  and  comfort  of  others,  even  against  her 
own  inclination,  I  have  been  conjuring  up  the 
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most  unjust  and  injurious  suspicions ;  away  with 
them  for  ever !  They  were  the  shadows  ot" 
Ferdinand  and  Zizi  which  I  saw  passing  under 
my  window,  how  could  I  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  they  had  any  individual  connection  with 
Angelina  V 

"  I  had  proposed  a  little  excursion,"  said  the 
comtesse,  in  the  afternoon,  "if  my  brother  had 
arrived  in  time,  but  I  fear  that  it  is  now  too 
late  in  the  day  to  expect  him." 

"  Whither  do  you  intend  going?"  asked  the 
earl. 

"  To  shew  yon  a  beautiful  but  ruined  chateau 
which  stands  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from 
here.  The  stream  which  runs  at  the  bottom  of 
my  garden  continues  its  course  towards  the 
Chateau  Noir,  aud  flows  directly  beneath  its 
walls,  therefore  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to 
proceed  thither  in  a  small  boat,  the  place  is 
not  inhabited ;  but  we  shall  run  no  risk  of 
falling    into     the    hands    of    robbers,    for  the 
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chateau  is  not  situated  in  a  sufficiently  convenient 
place  for  them." 

"  And  must  we  he  disappointed  of  this  little 
jaunt,  if  Manfredini  does  not  attend  I" 

"  I  fear  so ;  our  party  will  be  too  small  to 
proceed  without  him." 

"  It  is  true  I  should  be  pleased  with  his  so- 
ciety, but  I  think  we  need  not  deny  ourselves  a 
gratification,  because  he  is  not  near  enough  to 
share  it.  Our  party  will  not  be  so  very  small, 
for,  I  suppose,  Zizi  will  accompany  us,  and,  as 
there  is  no  cause  for  apprehension,  we  shall  not 
require  many  attendants. 

"  You  argue  your  cause  well,"  said  Angela 
with  a  smile,"  but  since  you  wish  it  I  will  send 
orders  to  have  the  boat  prepared." 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  they  were  ready  to 
depart,  and  Gwynne-Arthur,  Madame,  and 
Zizi,  proceeded  to  the  place  of  embarkation. 
On  quitting  the  garden  they  crossed  a  field,  and 
arrived  at  the  bank  of  the  little  river  which  the 
comtesse  had  mentioned.     An  elegant  pleasure- 
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boat,  with  a  small  white  sail,  and  two  alert 
and  well-dressed  rowers,  lay  along-side  the 
shore;  the  trio  entered  it,  the  cord  which 
fastened  it  to  the  bank  was  untied,  and  taken 
on  board,  the  youths  sprung  to  their  oars,  and 
the  little  vessel  shot  over  the  sparkling  waters, 
like  the  wing  of  the  sea  bird, 

"  So  smoothly,  bravely,  brilliantly,  she  went;" 

It  was  now  abcat  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  sun  threw  his  refulgent  rays  so  strongly  over 
the  full  but  narrow  stream,  that  they  appeared 
to  be  swimming  on  the  surface  of  a  lake  of 
molten  gold,  which  was  finely  contrasted  by 
the  thickly-uniting  green  trees  and  bushes, 
which  grew  upon  the  border.  Wherever  the 
earl  cast  his  eyes,  a  rich  and  glorious  landscape 
met  his  view ;  he  raised  them  towards  heaven, 
and  then  they  sunk  down  to  the  lovely  being  at 
his  side.  At  this  moment  he  felt  happy—- 
supremely  happy :  Angela  appeared  to  feel 
affection  for  him,  and  the  consciousness  of  bei  ig 
loved  by  a  woman  older  than  himself,  by  one 
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too  who  had,  perhaps,  known  others  preferable 
to  him;  who  was  so  unquestionably  fascinating  and 
amiable, — was  highly  flattering  to  a  man  of  his  age, 
disposition  and  sentiments.  There  was  nothing 
on  earth  like  Angela,  she  was  a  being  to  look 
up  to,  she  was  one  of  the  bright  few  who  are 
formed  to  shed  a  heavenly  radiance  over  the 
path  of  those  with  whom  they  connect  them- 
selves. With  all  his  faults,  Gwynne-Arthur's 
heart  was  pure,  and  his  love  for  Madame  De 
Lairai  partook  little  of  the  nature  of  the  gene- 
rality of  such  affections:  it  was  the  love  of 
a  generous  soul. 

It  was  not  long  ere  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
Chateau  Noir.  Let  the  reader  imagine  an 
immense  black  mass  rising  perpendicularly  from 
the  water,  and  seeming  a  fit  place  for  the  abode 
of  owls,  and  agents  of  darkness,  and  he  will 
form  some  faint  idea  how  well  the  chateau 
deserves  its  name. 

As  the  eyes  of  the  earl  glanced  over  the 
gloomy  structure,  now  appearing  more  dark  and 
frowning,  from  the  contrast  of  glorious  masses 
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of  gold,  crimson,  and  lilac,  which  floated  in 
the  sky,  behind  and  above  it,  the  comtesse  said, 
"  The  Chateau  Noir  is  a  name  given  by  the 
neighbours,  and  the  common  people ;  its  proper 
title  is  the  Chateau  De  Lairai,  it  is  the  property 
of  the  present  comte,  and  the  remnant  of  a 
splendid  family  domain." 

"  How  strange  !"  exclaimed  the  earl,  <*  this 
relique  of  your  family's  greatness,  the  "  Cha- 
teau Noir,"  when  translated  into  English,  is 
the  "  Black  Castle,"  and  my  paternal  seat, 
which  in  the  British  tongue,  is  called  "  Castella 
Gwynne,"  means  in  English  the  "White  Castle," 
they  ought  to  be  united." 

They  were  now  beneath  the  ponderous  walls 
of  the  chateau,  which  threw  a  dark  shade  upon 
that  part  of  the  water  in  which  they  were  reflect  - 
ed.  A  high  tower,  that  seemed  the  very  gate  of 
horror,  was  supported  by  an  archway,  over  a 
portion  of  the  stream,  and  through  this  frightful 
passage  the  little  boat  darted,  ere  Gwynne- 
Arthur  was  aware.  He  almost  shuddered  as 
they  entered  this  grave  of  the  waters  ;  the  waves 
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looked  so  black  and  horrible,  the  sides  of  the 
arch  appeared  closing  in  to  crush  them,  and  the 
damp  roof  seemed  pressing  upon'  their  heads, 
as  if  to  overwhelm  them  in  the  gulf  beneath. 
The  sensation  had  scarcely  sufficient  time  to 
pass  over  him,  ere  their  bark  emerged  from  the 
vault,  and  they  were  in  a  small  bason,  into 
which  a  flight  of  ruined  steps  descended. 
„  G wynne- Arthur  looked  up  to  the  grey  front 
of  the  chateau,  and  thought  it  not  so  appalling 
as  the  other  side  of  the  building.  The  rowers 
fastened  the  boat,  and  the  trio  disembarked. 

"  Are  you  superstitious?"  asked  thecomtesse, 
as  they  ascended  the  ruined  staircase  of  the 
tower. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  do  not  ask  such  an 
unseasonable  question!"  exclaimed  the  earl, 
laughing,  "  Amid  such  a  scene  as  this,  the  bare 
idea  of  superstition  is  sufficient  to  bring  all  its 
horrors  before  me,  in  their  most  formidable 
array.  I  hope  here  are  not  many  spectres,  I  do 
not  think  I  can  endure  the  sight  of  more  than 
half  a  dozen." 
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"  Your  courage  then  will  be  put  to  the  test," 
said  the  comtesse. 

During  their  perambulations  through  the 
gloomy  apartments  of  the  chateau,  they  dislodged 
many  tenants  who  had  for  some  time  enjoyed  free 
and  undisputed  possession  of  it:  the  owl  and  the 
bat  shrieked  dolefully  as  they  winged  their  dreary 
flight  to  some  securer  habitation,  and  the  opening 
of  a  rusty  casement  seemed  to  have  the  power  of 
setting  a  whole  family  of  rooks  in  consternation. 

The  chateau  now  was  a  picturesque  relique  of 
ancient  grandeur :  dark  and  extensive  apart- 
ments, around  which  hung  the  remains  of  rich 
tapestry,  long  halls  and  corridors,  where  the  pic- 
tures had  mouldered  on  the  walls  until  the  canvas 
fell  in  shreds  from  the  decayed  frames,  now 
faintly  shewn  by  a  fevv  loitering  beams  of  the  de- 
clining sun,  were  the  scenes  through  which  they 
passed ;  the  earl  advanced  to  the  end  of  a  corridor, 
and  threw  open  the  casement.  This  part  of  the 
building  faced  the  west,  the  sun  at  that  moment 
was  sinking  gloriously  behind  a  pile  of  yellow  and 
crimson  clouds,  and  Luna,  attended  by  her  body- 
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guard,  and  heralded  by  Venus,  peeped  modestly 
from  the  chambers  of  the  east. 

There  was  a  grey  reflection  in  the  sky,  it  was 
the  tranquil  colour  of  evening.     Gwynne- Arthur 
breathed  a  cool  air,  and  the  breezes  which  entered 
at  the  window  were  soft  and   refreshing.     He 
looked  over  the  wild  and  romantic  landscape  ;  the 
river  ran  immediately  below,  and  reflected  the 
ebon   front   of    the  castellated   mansion  in   its 
glassy   surface;  he  could   almost  fancy  himself 
realising  some  of  the  most  extravagant  scenes  in 
the    '*  Arabian    Nights:"    confined   in    a  black 
palace  of  enchantment,  by  the  necromantic  arts  of 
some  magician  or  sorcerer ;  and,   as  he  glanced, 
around,   he   felt  a  pleasure   in    concluding  the 
sketch  by  fancying  that  Angela  was  the  fairy  or 
princess  sent  to  release  him,  and  to  bestow  her 
fair  hand  on  him  as  the  reward  of  his  trials. 

"Angelina!"  he  exclaimed,  "come  hither 
and  observe  with  me  yon  glorious,  setting  sun. 
That  orb  of  light,"  he  said,  whilst  his  eyes  glist- 
tened  with  enthusiasm  and  tender  recollection, 
"  that  orb  of  light  is  now  setting  over  my  native 
1 
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country,  its  beams  are  reflecting  on  every  well- 
known  scene  of  my  infancy. — I  can  remember 
an  old  oak  which  grew  near  the  edge  of  the 
park,  and  not  far  from  the  river,  where  I  gam- 
bolled when  a  boy,  joyously  listening  to  the  song 
of  the  village  minstrel,  nor  thinking  of  aught 
beyond  the  moment  of  enjoyment ;  I  wandered 
there  in  after-years,  I  have  lingered  under 
its  shade  contemplating  the  aspect  of  a 
cloudless  firmament,  there  1  first  meditated  on 
the  natures  of  friendship  and  of  love ;  there — " 

(Ah,  reader,  it  was  there  he  had  met  with 
Mabel  Glendower  on  the  evening  of  their  sepa- 
ration, and  it  was  the  recollection  of  that 
circumstance  which  caused  him  to  pause  so 
abruptly.) 

"Well!  never  mind,"  he  continued,  "  but  it 
gives  me  a  singular  pleasure  to  know  that  the 
same  sun  which  I  now  gaze  on  shines  also  on 
the  land  of  my  birth ;  perhaps  at  this  moment 
the  attention  of  my  dearest  relations  is  directed 
towards  that  luminary,  perhaps  my  mother 
gazes  on   it,    and  sighs,    as  she   views  it,   for 
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the   return   of  her   child !     It  is    at  an  hour 
like  this,  in  a  foreign  country,  surrounded  by  new 
faces,  and  hearing  a  strange  language, — what- 
ever may  be  the  fascinations  which  every -where 
present  themselves — it  is  at  an  hour  like  this,   I 
say,  that  the  heart  of  a  man,  of  an  Englishman  at 
least,  turns  as  fondly  to  the  thought  of  home  as 
the   infant  to   the  bosom   of  its    nurse.      Oh, 
Angela !  whilst  I  linger  thus  delightedly  over  the 
recollection  of  my  native  land,  and  all  its  ties 
of  nature  and  adoption,  may  I  indulge  the  pre- 
sumptuous hope  of  being  allowed,   one  day,   to 
transplant  a  beautiful  exotic  into  the  garden  of  a 
rude  Cambrian  Chief?" 

Angela  had,  for  the  last  few  moments,  been 
leaning  pensively  against  the  window-frame,  but 
now  suddenly  looking  towards  the  face  of  heaven, 
whose  bright  tints  had  faded  into  a  pale  azure- 
grey,  she  exclaimed,  "  How  long  we  have  been 
staying !     Zizi,  it  is  time  to  depart." 

She  turned  towards  the  little  girl,  who  stood 
beside  her,  and  the  earl  perceived  that  she 
blushed,  though  she  did  not  answer  him. 
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They  descended  the  staircase,  and  Angelina 
said,  with  a  playful  air,  as  she  accepted  the  prof- 
fered arm  of  Gwynne- Arthur,  "  We  will  not 
return  through  that  gloomy  arch  since  you  dislike 
it  so  much,  there  is  a  path  to  the  river  through 
the  garden  of  the  chateau,  and  the  boat  will  meet 
us  there." 

The  comtesse  was  acquainted  with  every  intri- 
cate winding  of  this  structure,  and  in  a  short 
time  they  reached  the  court-yard. 

The  earl  looked  up  to  the  sky  as  they  stepped 
forth  from  the  chateau,  and  thought  he  had  never 
beheld  a  more  lovely  evening  than  the  present : 
it  was  dusk,  and  that  dubious  period  which  con- 
founds objects,  far  and  near,  with  each  other; 
a  little  spring  that  dashed  from  a  marble  cascade 
in  the  garden  was  the  only  thing  which  inter- 
rupted the  silence,  and  Gwynne- Arthur,  as  he 
moved  along  with  Angela  beside  him,  sang  in  a 
melodious  low  tone,  those  beautiful  lines  from 
Parisina  : 

"  'Tis  now  the  hour  when,  from  the  boughs, 
The  nightingale's  high  voice  is  heard ; 
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*Tis  now  the  hour  when  lovers'  vows 

Seem  sweet  in  every  whispered  word  ; 
And  gentle  winds  and  waters  near, 
Make  music  to  the  lonely  ear." 

A  few  steps  cut  in  the  earth  led  down  to  the 
river's  brink ;  here  the  boat  awaited  them,  and  in 
a  few  moments  they  were  again  floating  on  the 
liquid  element. 

A  ripe,  round,  harvest  moon  began  to  throw  its 
glittering  beams  across  the  landscape ;  they  shone 
in  the  water,  and  played  amongst  the  waving 
branches  of  the  trees.  The  evening  was  warm 
"but  not  sultry,  a  gentle  breeze  stirred  in  the  sail, 
and  cooled  the  warm  brows  of  the  rowers. 
Gwynne-Arthur  now,  for  the  first  time,  perceived 
a  small  lute  lying  near  to  the  comtesse,  and  noticed 
it  to  her. 

"  I  sometimes  play  on  it,"  said  she,  "  and  as 
you  sing  sweetly,  if  you  will  accompany  it  with 
your  voice  to-night,  I  will  sing  for  you  to-morrow 
evening."  The  earl  readily  complied,  and  An- 
gela touched  the  instrument. 
It  seemed  to  be  the  finger  of  magic  which 
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moved  over  the  strings,  and  Anthony,  as  his  own 
rich  manly  voice  swelled  upon  the  water,  could 
scarcely  believe  that  it  was  a  woman,  "  a  mere, 
mere  woman,"  who  sat  beside  him. 

Employed  alternately  in  sweet  converse  and 
sweet  singing,  the  moments  flew  by  as  the  bark 
flew  on,  and  they  had  drawn  near  to  madame's 
cottage  ere  they  believed  themselves  half  a  mile 
from  the  Chateau  Noir. 

u  Listen ! "  said  Angela  to  the  earl,  and  bend- 
ing her  head  towards  the  lute,  she  produced  a 
strain  of  such  celestial  harmony  that  the  earl  was 
lost  in  an  extacy  of  admiration.  At  that  moment 
the  responsive  sounds  of  a  flute  were  heard  on 
the  opposite  shore,  it  played  the  same  air  that 
Angela  was  playing,  and  executed  it  with  as 
much  soul  and  pathos;  Gwynne- Arthur  gazed 
around,  but  could  not  perceive  the  intruder,  in- 
deed the  thick  bushes  and  dwarf  trees,  which 
grew  on  the  river's  bank,  were  sufficient  to  con- 
ceal a  person — if  concealment  was  required.  The 
comtesse  stopped  suddenly,  the  flute  continued, 
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ran  over  a  smooth  and  graceful    cadence,  and 
then  ceased  also. 

Angela  turned  pale,  pushed  the  instrument 
from  her,  then  whispering  to  herself,  "  It  was 
fancy!"  struck  a  few  chords,  and  the  flute 
resumed  as  before,  pausing  with  Angela  when 
she  paused,  and  continuing  when  she  continued. 
A  livid  hue  overspread  the  face  of  the  comtesse. 
"  Some  of  the  spectres  of  the  Chateau  Noir 
have  followed  us,"  whispered  Gwynne- Arthur, 
in  a  gay  tone. 

"  I  was  not  before  aware,"  she  replied  with  a 
forced  smile,  "  that  the  spectres  of  the  Chateau 
Noir  were  musical." 

Then  turning  and  addressing  something  to  the 
rowers,  who  had,  for  the  last  few  moments, 
been  lagging  in  their  course,  they  darted  forward 
with  almost  incredible  swiftness,  and  in  a  short 
time  reached  the  spot  whence  they  had  embarked. 
Angela  was  the  last  who  stepped  from  the 
boat,  and  as  she  did  so  the  flute  was  heard  at  a 
small  distance,  Gwynne- Arthur  was  surprised  to 
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recognize  the  air  of  an  English  song,  one  too  of 
which  he  was  particularly  fond ;  he  felt  the  com- 
tesse's  hand  tremble  as  he  held  it  within  his  own, 
and  he  feared  that  she  was  alarmed  by  this 
strange  circumstance.  His  own  mind  was  not 
wholly  free  from  apprehension,  he  suspected  that, 
for  some  reason  which  he  could  not  divine,  a  spy 
was  set  upon  his  actions  ;  but  by  whom  ?  not  by 
his  mother,  certainly  ;  yet  perhaps  by  those  who 
would  profit  by  his  indiscretion  if  he  should  marry 
without  her  consent.  His  pride  was  greatly 
piqued  by  this  suspicion,  and  he  determined  to 
dive  into  the  mystery  of  the  flute. 

As  Madame  entered  the  drawing-room, 
Gwynue- Arthur  said,  "  This  person  has  alarmed 
you,  Angelina ;  I  will  step  back  to  the  river-side, 
and  see  whether  he  is  still  there." 

.  As  he  spoke,  he  darted  from  her  and  walked 
hastily  to  the  bottom  of  the  garden. 

Ere  he  could  hear  a  footstep  or  a  word,  a  small 
hand  was  laid  upon  his. 

.   "  You  must  not  go ! "  exclaimed  Angela,  "  you 
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must  not  hazard  your  life  for  this  trifling  incident : 
ray  lord,  I  entreat  you  to  return  with  me." 

"  My  sweet  Angela,  T  run  no  risk,  I  shall  be 
perfectly  safe." 

"  Anthony !  you  must  not — shall  not  go  !"  she 
exclaimed,  with  a  voice  and  countenance  hovering 
betwixt  desperation  and  playfulness,  "  will  you 
deny  me  the  first  boon  T  ever  craved  of  you? 
My  dearest  friend,  come  back  with  me !  " 

Her  last  expression  was  sufficient  to  unnerve 
his  resolution,  and — he  returned. 

The  flute  did  not  quit  the  imagination  of  Lord 
G wynne- Arthur,  even  in  sleep:  sometimes  he 
would  connect  it  with  Ferdinand's  flute,  and  think 
the  circumstances  a  strange  coincidence;  he 
could  not  doubt  Angela's  word,  or  he  would  have, 
been  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  two  flutes  were 
really  and  identically  one  and  the  same  instru- 
ment. 

One  surmise,  however,  took  possession  of  his 
mind,  and  did  not  leave  it :  that  the  musician 
was   no  other  than  a  rejected  lover;  he  sawJ  it 
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in  Angela's  confusion,  in  her  eagerness  to  reach 
her  own  habitation,  and  her  unwillingness  to  al- 
low him  to  proceed  to  the  river-side  confirmed 
his  apprehension.  And  was  he  really  so  blest ! 
Did  he  indeed  possess  the  affection  of  Angelina  I 
Oh !  he  would  not  flatter  himself  too  highly, 
lest  it  should  but  be  to  plunge  eventually  into  a 
gulph  of  despair;  yet  the  following  day  should 
decide  it  all,  he  would  remain  no  longer  in  sus- 
pense, and  if  she  refused  him, — why — he  then 
would  fly  from  her  for  ever. 

Accordingly,  on  the  following  morning,  the 
earl  stated  his  intention  of  departing  the  next 
day. 

<l  So  soon  ?"  exclaimed  mad<une. 

"  Soon !"  said  Gwynne-Arthur,  "  Have  1 
not  staid  here  long  enough  V 

"  Oh  yes,  if  you  think  so." 

"  You  know  I  could  stay  here  for  ever, 
Angelina,  but  I  would  fain  understand  the  footing 
on  which  I  am  to  be  placed." 

She  turned  towards  the  nosegay,  which  on  the 
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preceding  morning,  he  had  gathered,  but 
forgotten  to  present  to  her. 

"  These  flowers  are  almost  withered,"  said  the 
comtesse. 

"  But  the  heart  that  gave  them  is  not  withered, 
Angela,  nor  the  love  which  prompted  the  gift : 
they  were  gathered  yesterday  for  you." 

"  Here  is  some  poetry,"  she  exclaimed, 
evading  a  direct  answer,  and  taking  off  the  paper 
which  was  twisted  round  the  stems,  her  eye 
glanced  over  the  following. 

TO    ANGELA ; 
(on  receiving  a  lock  of  her  hair.) 

Tis  the  ringlet  which  curled  on  thy  angel-brow, 

Like  the  vine's  dark  clustering  tresses, 
Tis  the  ringlet  which  strayed  o'er  thy  forehead  of  snow, 

That  thy  faithful  friend  possesses  ; 

*Tis  the  ringlet  which  played  o'er  thy  beaming  eyes 

In  my  bosom  I'll  enshrine  it, 
Where  the  purest  and  best  of  affection's  ties 

In  friendship's  bonds  entwine  it; 

* 

I  '11  cherish  the  gift,  and  far  more  sweet, 

Than  the  sunny  wiles  of  pleasure, 
To  the  heart  where  tender  emotions  beat, 

Is  this  shining,  curly  treasure. 
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I'll  view  it — whilst  passion  my  soul  absorbs, 

In  my  bosom's  chain  I'll  wreathe  it, 
And  think,  whilst  I  gaze,  on  the  radiant  orbs 

Which  sparkled,  like  gems,  beneath  it. 


A  bright  smile  passed  over  the  countenance  of 
Madame  De  Lairai,  as  she  perused  the  verses, 
and  turning  to  a  small  cabinet,  she  deposited 
them  within,  and  locked  it. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  keep  those  lines,  Angela.?" 
asked  the  earl. 

*  They  were  intended  for  me,"  said  Angela, 
"  and  I  will  not  resign  them." 

At  this  moment,  a  letter  was  delivered  to  the 
comtesse,  she  looked  at  the  superscription, 
blushed,  turned  pale,  broke  the  seal, — then 
quitted  the  room ;  and  thus  was  destroyed  one 
of  the  most  favourable  opportunities  for  a 
decided  explanation,  that  ever  yet  presented 
itself  to  an  ardent,  impassioned,  and  impatient 
lover. 

When  the  comtesse  re-appeared,  which  was 
not  until  some  hours  afterwards,   she  was  pale 
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and  melancholy,  and  occasionally  the  marks  of 
suppressed  agitation  were  visible  in  her  coun- 
tenance ;  Gwynue- Arthur  was  filled  with  anxiety 
to  know  the  cause  of  this  sudden  sorrow,  but 
no  hint  could  induce  her  to  touch  upon  the 
subject. 

In  the  evening,  whilst  he  was  silently  pacing 
the  apartment,  and  the  comtesse  leaning  pen- 
sively oh  a  couch,  he  chanced  to  espy  Manfre- 
dini's  flute,  and  raising  it  to  his  lips,  he  played 
the  air  which  he  had,  on  the  preceding  night, 
sung  with  Angelina.  As  he  concluded,  a  low 
sob  reached  his  ear,  he  looked  around,  the 
comtesse's  veil  was  drawn  over  her  face,  her 
cheek  rested  on  her  hand,  but  it  was  evident 
that  she  was  weeping. 

"  Good  heavens,  Angela  ! "  he  exclaimed, 
approaching  her  in  astonishment. 

She  did  not  answer  him,  but  shrieked  and 
fled  from  his  presence.  How  unaccountable 
were  the  actions  of  this  woman!  Some 
painful  mystery  certainly  enveloped  her;  and 
Gwynne- Arthur  felt  that,  until  this  was  removed, 
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he  could  not — ought  not  to  connect  himself  with 
her :  he  was  conscious  that  he  was  bound  to  her 
by  a  chain  of  fascination,  which  he  had  neither 
inclination,  nor  ability  to  dispel.  He  became 
lost  in  a  maze  of  reflection,  new  projects,  and 
new  emotions  agitated  his  mind  and  bosom,  he 
determined  to  mention  his  passion  no  more,  he 
would  wait  patiently  for  time  to  develope  the 
mystery,  and  if  that  failed  he  would  relinquish 
her  without  another  effort  to  obtain  her. 

Just  as  this  resolution  was  formed  he  cast  his 
eyes  towards  the  window,  and  there  beheld 
Angelina,  her  countenance  was  as  serene  as 
Ocean,  when  the  moon  slumbers  on  its  unruffled 
surface ;  a  sweet  smile  played  round  her  lip,  and 
advancing  to  the  earl,  she  said,  "  Forgive,  my 
friend,  my  late  inexplicable  conduct.  You 
perceive  that  I  am  melancholy  this  evening,  and 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  song  you  played,  and 
of  which  I  am  at  other  times  particularly  fond, 
is  one  that  I  heard  and  sung  but  an  hour  before 
that  which  effected  the  disgrace  and  overthrow 
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of'  our  family,  you  will,  perhaps,  find  in  your 
own  bosom,  some  excuse  for  me." 

"  Angela !  was  that  allV 

"  AIL  I  would  not  conceal  aught  from  you,  for 
I  judge  that  you  would  appreciate  my  feelings, 
ere  you  condemn  my  actions." 

He  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

"  I  promised  to  sing  for  you  this  evening," 
continued  Madame,  u  and  if  you  will  favour  me 
by  continuing  to  play  on  your  flute,  I  will 
afterwards  perform  my  promise." 

"  What  shall  I  play  ?" 

"  An  English  song,  I  care  not  what,  'The 
Last  Rose  of  Summer,'  if  you  know  it." 

The  earl  complied,  and  Angela,  with  her  veil 
drawn  over  her  face,  paced  the  apartment  in 
silence.  She  seemed  to  dwell  with  intense 
emotion  on  every  note  and  cadence  of  the 
beautiful  air  he  was  playing,  at  length  he 
ceased,  and,  with  a  voice  of  harmony,  saDg  the 
last  stanza. 
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"  So,  soon  may  I  follow,  when  friendships  decay, 
And  from  love's  shining  circle  the  gems  drop  away; 
When  true  hearts  lie  withered,  and  fond  ones  are  flown, 
Oh !  who  would  inhabit  this  bleak  world  alone  ? " 

The  comtesse  sighed,  and  leant,  pensively, 
against  the  window.  Was  that  sigh  heaved  to 
the  memory  of  some  departed,  faithless  lover! 
he  could  not  avoid  thinking  so,  though  the 
suspicion  distracted  him.  "With  a  flushed  cheek 
and  agitated  step,  but  a  firm  resolution,  he 
approached  her.  "  Angela,"  he  said,  "  you 
have  loved  before." 

She  turned  towards  him  mildly,  but  seriously, 
and  answered,  "  Gwynne- Arthur,  I  have." 

The  earl  was  startled  by  the  promptitude  and 
steadiness  of  this  declaration. 

"Do  you  think  worse  of  the  heart  that  can 
love  more  than  once  1 "  she  asked,  "  you  dare 
not,  or  you  give  me  leave  to  condemn  yours." 

He  bowed  his  head  in  token  of  assent. 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  said 
in  a  soft  voice,  u  The  soul  that  loves  twice,  loves 
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not  the  less  sincerely;  neither  can  you  deny  that, 
my  lord,  or  the  reproof  will  recoil  upon  yourself. 
But  I  promised  to  sing  for  you,"  she  continued, 
with  a  playful  air;  "  and  I  must  not  forget  it." 

She  took  her  lute  and  seated  herself  ouiside 
the  cottage- window,  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
viranda,  where  the  earl  took  his  station  beside 
her. 

It  was  just  the  hour  for  music :  the  moon  was 
up,  and  her  brilliance  shone  full  upon  the  lovely 
form  of  Angelina,  but  the  person  of  the  earl  was 
involved  in  shade. 

Let  those,  who  would  repel  the  encroachments 
of  love,  avoid  the  fascinations  of  music :  the  man 
who  is  half  inclined  to  love  cannot  listen  to  the 
melodious  voice  of  the  fair  object  of  his  passion 
and  sav,  "  I  will  not  love  thee!"  Oh!  no,  he 
was  not  formed  to  do  so,  and  weak  as  these  feel- 
ings of  human  clay  proclaims  him  to  be,  were  he 
less  weak  he  would  be  less  amiable. 

There  is  a  heavenly  calmness  —  a  soothing 
power  in  moonlight,  which  nothing  earthly  can 
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equal,  and  at  this  moment  it  was  in  its  zenith  of 
beauty. 

"  It  was  a  lovely  hour — though  Heaven 
Had  ne'er  to  Man  his  partner  given, 
Yet  such  an  hour, — such  skies  above,  ; 

Such  earth  below,  had  taught  him  love !  " 

The  comtesse  sung  the  beautiful  Spanish  air, 
"  Tu  no  sabes  lo  qu'es  amor.'* 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Gwynne-Arthur  had 
heard  it,  and  he  thought  it  the  sweetest  song  he 
had  ever  listened  to.  The  voice  of  the  comtesse 
was  wonderfully  rich  and  powerful,  every  note 
sunk  into  the  soul,  and,  when  she  ceased,  he  en- 
treated her  to  repeat  it. 

u  Why  have  you  so  long  deprived  me  of  this 
indulgence?''  he  exclaimed,  "why  was  I  not 
before  allowed  to  hear  that  heavenly  voice?  Oh 
Angela?  Do  you  still  love  the  being  you  this 
evening  alluded  to  ?" 

"  No,"  she  said,  calmly,  "nor  ever  shall 
again." 
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"  Then  I  am  happy." 

She  laid  aside  her  lute  and  advanced  upon  the 
lawn,  he  followed  her,  she  stood  beneath  the 
shade  of  a  spreading  tree,  he  caught  her  hand 
and  exclaimed, — 

tc  Angelina !  can  you  consent  to  become  my 

She  turned  full  upon  him,  and  replied  "I 
cannot." 

((  For  what  reason  V 

rt  I  am  a  catholic,  and  the  vow  which  binds 
one  will  have  no  power  over  the  other" 

"  But  my  life ! — my  soul ! — let  the  sacred  cere- 
mony be  twice  performed, — in  your  church  and  in 
mine ;  we  shall  then  be  mutually  and  holily  united. 
Angelina  if  you  refuse  me  now  you  will  drive 

*  Then,  Lord  Anthony,"  she  said,  placing 
her  hand  in  his,  and  at  the  same  time  averting 
her  countenance,  "  I  will  not  deprive  you  of 
your  reason,  but  consider  well  the  step  which 
you  are  taking,  retract,  even  now,  if  you  guess 
that  you  ever  will  have  reason  to  repent  it,  for 
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though  I  do  love,"  she  added  with  a  blush,  and 
almost  in  a  whisper,  "  I  would  relinquish  rather 
than  injure  you." 

"  Repent7.  I  can  never  repent  it !" 

"  But  you  will  shortly  return  to  your  native 
country,  your  mother  may  disapprove, — you  will 
meet — I  do  not  know  her  name,  but  I  allude  to 
the  object  of  former  affection, — you  will  meet 
her,  she  will  appear  to  have  a  claim  on  your 
heart,  and  you — forgive  me,  Anthony,  for  this 
presentiment — but  you  will  again  love  her." 

"  Impossible  !  I  can  love  none  but  you ;  say 
that  you  will  be  mine  for  ever  !" 

"  If,  indeed,  you  will  never  regret  it,  consider 
that  said  already." 

He  pressed  her  hand  rapturously  to  his  lips, 
and  thanked  her  in  the  most  passionate  terms  for 
the  affection  which  she  entertained  for  him. 

And  where  was  Mabel  now?  oh,  she  was 
forgotten,  with  the  love  he  had  professed  for 
her!  Reader,  do  not  condemn  him,  he  was 
but  a  man,  and  faithlessness  is  a  quality  incident 
to  human  nature, — to  man  as  well  as  woman. 
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Where  is  the  man  who  can  say,  a  I  will  do  this," 
and  do  it  ?  Alas  !  though  there  should  be  but 
a  hair's  breadth  between  the  resolution  and  the 
act,  it  will  be  found  sufficient  space  for  indecision 
to  creep  between.  Man,  the  proudest  thing 
that  crawls  the  earth,  is,  in  his  own  opinion, 
all-wise,  all-powerful,  and  all-sufficient;  but 
how  much  soever  he  may  possess  of  worldly 
knowledge,  however  great  may  be  his  talents 
and  qualifications,  he  is  miserably  ignorant  in 
one  respect:  he  knows  not  his  own  heart,  he 
cannot  answer  for  his  actions  an  hour  hence,  he 
knows  not  what  excess  he  may  be  guilty  of  on 
the  morrow,  and  whilst  he  imagines  himself 
firm,  dignified,  and  unchangeable,  he  is  the 
mere  child  of  circumstance,  whim,  and  in- 
clination. It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  be 
otherwise,  we  must  divest  ourselves  of  natural 
feelings,  to  be  the  creatures  we  would  fain  be 
thought.  Let  us,  therefore,  cease  to  pride  our- 
selves on  our  consistency  and  steadiness  of  dis- 
position ;  we  cannot,  as  mere  mortals,  be  sted- 
fast  in  any  thing,  and  Lord  Gwynne- Arthur, 
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though,  perhaps,  of  Nature's  fickle  children,  the 
most  variable,  was  not  so  much  unlike  his 
kindred,  as  may,  at  first  sight,  be  imagined. 
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CHAPTER       XXV. 

THE   NUPTIALS. — THE   RETURN. 

The  Sun  his  bright  rays  may  withhold,  love  ! 

Unreflected  the  moon-beams  may  be  ; 
But  not  till  this  bosom  be  cold,  love, 

Shall  its  pulse  beat  for  any  but  thee. 
For  thou  art  the  joy  of  my  heart,  love, 

All  beauty  thy  beauties  outvie ; 
And  sooner  than  with  thee  I'd  part,  love ! 

Thy  lover — thy  husband,  would  die  ! 

At  the  expiration  of  a  few  days  from  this 
period,  attended  by  Manfredini,  Zizi,  Nicostrat, 
and  two  other  witnesses,  whom  the  count  had 
procured  for  the  occasion,  but  without  either  the 
approbation  or  knowledge  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  from 
whom  it  was  kept  a  profound  secret,  Angela 
became  the  wife  of  Gwynne- Arthur ;  and  now, 
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happy  in  having  secured  the  invaluable  prize, 
his  next  consideration  was,  how  to  break  it  in 
the  most  gentle  and  soothing  terms  to  his  mother, 
whose  ambition,  he  judged,  would  receive  a 
death-blow  in  this  union  of  her  son  with  an 
unfortunate  though  noble  foreigner. 

According  to   the   wishes   of  Angelina,   the 
ceremony  was  performed  in  a  Protestant  Church, 
and  in  a  Catholic  chapel ;  and,  after  its  conclusion, 
the  earl  informed  his  bride  and  the  count,  of  the 
situation  in  which  he  stood  with  regard  to  the 
countess  and  the  will  of  his  late  father.     They 
agreed  with  him  in  thinking  it  would  be  politic 
to  conceal  the  marriage  during  Gwynne- Arthur's 
residence  in   France,    also  after  his  return  to 
England,  until  a  favourable  opportunity  should 
be   discovered   of  disclosing  the  event  to   his 
mother ;    and   it  was   decided   that,    until  that 
period,  Angela  should  accompany  her  husband 
in  the  disguise  of  a  boy. 

In  a  short  time  the  earl,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  appearances  with  his  tutor,  returned 
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to  Paris,  leaving  his  wife  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  her  brother. 

Notwithstanding  this  tumult  of  happiness, 
many  uneasy  emotions  entered  his  bosom  ;  he 
did  not  allow  himself  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on 
the  recollection  of  Mabel,  for  he  felt  that,  where 
his  hand  was  given,  not  only  inclination  but  duty 
bade  him  fix  his  heart;  but  he  thought  of  his 
mother,  he  reflected  how  he  had  disappointed 
her  hopes  and  wishes,  yet  he  had  sealed  his  own 
temporal  felicity,  and  surely  she  would,  ere  long, 
become  reconciled  to  his  decision. 

A  train  of  reflection  taught  him  to  consider 
that  he  had  not  acted  exceedingly  wise  in  ex- 
cluding Mr.  Jenkins  from  his  confidence,  for, 
without  the  aid  of  that  gentleman,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  conduct  the  affair  with  as  much 
address  as  it  required ;  yet  he  felt  it  rather  an 
awkward  thing  to  disclose  it  even  to  him  :  he 
could  not  say  in  direct  terms,  "  I  am  married ;" 
and  to  make  any  tedious  prologue  would  be  still 
more  disagreeable ;  he  knew  not  how  to  frame 
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his  language,  but  chance  effected  for  him,  in  a 
single  moment,  what  had  long  appeared  so  for- 
midable in  contemplation. 

One  morning,  when  he  had  just  returned  from 
the  cottage  of  Angelina,  and  was  perusing  an 
English  newspaper,  a  paragraph,  containing  the 
marriage  of  an  acquaintance,  caught  his  eye ; 
and  he  shewed  it  to  Mr.  Jenkins. 

"  Ay,"  said  that  gentleman,  smiling,  "  he  is 
gone  the  way  of  all  flesh." 

"  And  what  way  is  that? "  enquired  the  earl. 

"  To  the  temple  of  Hymen,"  said  Mr.  Jen- 
kins, "  whither  thousands  have  gone  before  him, 
and  whither  thousands  will  go  after  him ;  it  is  a 
path  which  you  may  tread  ere  long,  my  lord, 
however  free  your  heart  may  be  at  present." 

"  I  pretend  not  to  freedom  of  inclination," 
said  the  earl,  "  yet  it  is  a  path  which  J  shall 
never  tread !" 

"  So  young,  and  yet  resolved  to  die  a  bache- 
lor ?  your  lordship  jests." 

"  I  have  resolved  on  no  such  thing :  celibacy 
is  farthest  from  my  intention.  Mr.  Jenkins,  allow 
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me  to  speak  a  few  serious  words  to  you.  From 
the  first  moment  of  our  acquaintance  I  have  re- 
spected you,  every  day  and  hour  increases  the 
esteem ;  my  mother,  in  confiding  me  to  your 
care,  invested  you  withn  kind  of  authority  over 
me,  which  you  have  never  exercised,  nor  even 
seemed  to  avow,  and  the  delicacy  of  which  I 
have  sensibly  felt.  You  are  aware  of  the  eccen- 
tricity of  my  father's  will,  in  regard  to  my  ma- 
trimonial alliance,  and  how  much  I  am  under 
the  contronl  of  the  countess,  how  much  I  risk  in 
disobeying  her ;  I  respect  your  honourable  prin- 
ciples, and  know  that  the  communication  which  I 
have  to  make  will  pain  you,  yet  I  do  believe  that 
vou  will  still  be  as  sincerely  my  friend,  as  you  will 
ever  find  me  yours.     I  am  a  married  man." 

Mr.  Jenkins,  who  had  been  marvelling  whi- 
ther this  speech  could  tend,  at  the  conclusion 
appeared  pale  and  astonished :  the  first  feeling 
which  agitated  him  was,  naturally  enough,  the 
idea  of  the  dishonour  which  this  clandestine 
union  of  the  earl  would  bring  upon  his  tutor;  it 
had  for  ever  forfeited  for  him  the  good  opinion  of 
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the  countess,  and  more  than  the  loss  of  favour 
would  be  the  agony  of  her  just  reproaches;  how 
ill  had  he  discharged  his  trust !  He  felt  that  his 
situation  was  one  of  confidence,  of  honour, — of 
which,  by  one  wilful  and  secret  act  of  his  pupil, 
he  had  been  rendered  apparently  unworthy.  The 
next  idea  was  how  to  inform  the  countess ;  and 
the  third  and  last  was  to  whom  had  the  earl 
united  himself? 

"Married?  my  lord!"  he  exclaimed  in 
amazement.  "  May  I  ask  how  long?  and  to 
whom  ? " 

"  About  six  weeks;  and  to  the  Comtesse  De 
Lairai." 

"  Good  heaven! — But  the  deed  is  done,  and, 
though  you  must  be  aware  of  the  impropriety  of 
your  action,  to  condemn  it  now  would  be  as 
wrong  as  it  would  be  useless." 

"  It  does  not  merit  condemnation,  Mr.  Jen- 
kins :  my  marriage  I  neither  blush  for  nor  re- 
pent. I  have  sought  and  sealed  my  own  happi- 
ness, but  I  have  destroyed  the  ambitious  hopes 
of  my  mother ;  and  to  aid  me  in  concealing  this 
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unioD,  until  I  find  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
imparting  it  to  the  countess,  is  the  friendly  ser- 
vice I  require  of  you." 

"  Mv  services  are,  as  thev  have  ever  been,  at 
your  disposal ;  inform  me  how,  without  soiling 
my  integrity,  I  can  perform  your  wishes,  and 
they  shall  be  gratified." 

"  My  dear  friend,  without  your  assistance  and 
counsel  I  could  do  nothing.  You  are  aware 
that  we  must  shortly  depart  for  England,  besides 
a  natural  inclination  to  return  to  my  native 
country,  rny  mother  wishes  me  to  hasten  home  ; 
Angelina  has  consented  to  accompany  me  in  the 
disguise  of  a  page,  and,  in  that  situation,  to 
await  the  issue  of  our  united  efforts  to  divert  the 
plans  and  soothe  the  feelings  of  my  mother.  On 
mv  return  to  Gwynne- Arthur  I  shall  necessarily 
be  often  absent  from  my  little  page;  and,  during 
those  periods,  we  shall  inevitably  be  discovered, 
ere  our  plans  are  ripened,  unless  we  have  some 
confidential  friend  in  v  hom  to  trust,  and  who 
will  be  near  to  Angela,  and  attentive  to  her 
convenience  when  I  am  absent;  that  friend  must 
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be  yourself,  I  know  no   other  whom  I  can   so 
unreservedly  trust." 

"  My  lord,  I  am  yours,  and  ready  to  obey 
any  reasonable  wish;  but  has  Lawrence  any 
knowledge, — or  is  he  to  be  informed  of  these 
circumstances  l " 

"  Not  the  slightest,  he  must  not  even  suspect 
it ;  I  have  no  right  to  doubt  his  integrity  in  the 
usual  qualities  of  a  serving-man,  but  I  would 
not  trust  him  here;  no,  Mr.  Jenkins,  it  is  to 
yourself,  and  to  no  other  individual  on  earth, 
that  the  whole  of  this  affair  must  be  confided." 

"  You  shall  have  no  cause  to  repent  your  con- 
fidence, but  understand,  my  lord,  the  sentiments 
which  prompt  my  conduct ;  had  I  been  aware  of 
your  intention  before  it  was  executed,  I  should 
most  strenuously  have  opposed  it,  no  exertion 
should  have  been  wanting,  on  my  part,  to  dis- 
solve the  engagement,  1  would  even  have 
written  to  the  countess  to  apprise  her  of  your 
actions  :  but  now  the  die  is  cast,  the  irrevocable 
deed  is  performed,  opposition  would  now  be 
vain :  it  becomes  my  duty  to  act  according  to 
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my  situation,  and  soothe  the  circumstances 
which  I  cannot  prevent,  but  might,  by  unkind- 
ness,  greatly  embitter ;  you  may  command,  and 
trust  me." 

"  We  will  not  talk  of  the  propriety  of  my 
conduct,"  replied  the  earl,  "  for  that  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which,  I  fear,  you  and  1  shall  not  agree ; 
but  I  believe  you  to  be  my  friend,  and  will  act 
accordingly." 

This  explanation  greatly  relieved  the  anxiety 
of  the  earl,  and,  on  the  following  morning,  he 
departed  to  apprise  Angelina  of  his  success ;  he 
went  unattended,  because  he  did  not  wish  his 
frequent  visits  to  the  cottage  of  the  comtesse  to 
excite  observation. 

On  approaching  the  gate  he  alighted,  tied  his 
horse  to  the  paling,  and  walked  up  the  garden 
to  the  glass  door  of  the  little  drawing-room ; 
Zizi  was  seated  within,  at  work;  he  enquired 
for  the  comtesse,  and  was  informed  by  her,  that 
she  was  absent,  being  gone  to  see  a  poor  woman 
who  lay  ill  in  the  adjoining  village. 
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"Excellent  creature!"  thought  Gwynne- 
Arthur,  "  ever  treading  in  the  path  of  virtue, 
thy  heart  is  a  never- failing  fount  of  charity  !  " 
He  threw  himself  on  a  sofa,  and  said  he  would 
wait  until  the  comtesse  returned. 

To  beguile  the  time  he  took  up  a  volume  of 
Dante,  but  had  not  proceeded  far,  ere  the 
sound  of  voices,  in  conversation,  arrested  his 
attention ;  they  were  certainly  near  him,  yet  he 
could  not  imagine  whence  they  proceeded;  he 
fancied  that  one  resembled  Angela's,  the  other 
was  that  of  a  man ;  he  listened  more  attentively, 
then  turning  to  Zizi,  asked,  "  where  are  those 
voices  ?  " 

"  I  know  not/'  answered  Zizi,  in  French, 
M  but  I  believe  that  Nicostrat  is  weeding  the 
flower-bank,  beneath  the  window,  and,  perhaps, 
Ninnette  is  talking  with  him." 

Satisfied  with  this  reply,  Gwynne- Arthur  ba- 
nished the  suspicion  which  had  perplexed  him, 
and,  taking  up  Angela's  lute,  which  stood  on 
the  table,  he  touched  its  strings,  and  attempted 
to  play  one  of  her  favorite  airs ;   but  finding   his 
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efforts  useless,  having  no  knowledge  of  the  in- 
strument, he  laid  aside  the  lute,  and  tuned  the 
song  with  his  own  harmonious  voice.  At  that 
moment  the  sound  of  a  quick  footstep,  and  a 
woman's  shriek,  in  the  adjoining  apartment, 
struck  on  his  astonished  ear ;  he  sprang  from  the 
couch,  rushed  towards  the  door,  burst  it  open, 
and  discovered  a  man  in  the  act  of  advancing 
towards  the  room  which  he  occupied,  whilst 
Angela  had  thrown  herself  before  him,  as  though 
to  oppose  his  progress. 

"  Villain  ! "  exclaimed  the  warm-spirited,  the 
impetuous  youth,  seizing  the  collar  of  the  stran- 
ger, who,  with  great  apparent  ease,  disengaging 
himself,  bent  a  freezing  look  on  the  earl,  then 
turned  his  annihilating  glance  upon  the  trem- 
bling woman ;  he  spoke  not,  but  taking  up  a 
miniature  which  lay  on  the  floor,  with  violence 
tore  away  a  gold  chain,  which  he  dashed  again 
to  earth,  and  placing  the  picture  in  his  pocket, 
walked  calmly  towards  the  window,  opened  it, 
and  disappeared  ;  fixing  his  stern  and  penetrat- 
ing gaze  on  Angela  to  the  last. 
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The  earl  had  no  power  to  oppose  this  action  ; 
in  so  small  a  space  of  time  it  had  been  performed, 
and  so  much  was  he  overcome  by  astonishment ; 
indeed  there  was  something  so  grand,  so  awe- 
inspiring,  so  repelling,  in  the  appearance  of  the 
stranger,  that  it  had  seemed  almost  presumption 
to  contend  with  or  question  him.  He  turned  to- 
wards Angelina  with  the  expectation  that  she 
would  afford  some  elucidation  to  this  mystery, 
but — for  one  moment  he  beheld  a  countenance 
where  the  soul's  despair  was  vividly  pictured — 
and,  in  the  next,  received  a  lifeless  burden  in 
his  arms. 

"  Oh  God  !  Angela  !  "  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
bent  in  agony  over  her,  "  what  can  this  mean  i " 
He  laid  her  on  a  couch,  and  Zizi  hastened  to 
her  assistance.  In  a  short  time  she  revived,  and 
her  eye  immediately  glanced  round  the  apart- 
ment. 

"  He  is  gone,  madame,"  said  Zizi,  in  a  low 
tone,  "  I  saw  him  ride  away." 

The  comtesse  appeared  pleased  at  this  infor- 
mation, and,  beckoning  Gwynne-Arthur  towards 
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her,  she  said,  "  you  must  have  been  astonished, 
alarmed,  perhaps,  but  in  a  few  moments  all 
shall  be  explained  to  your  satisfaction." 

The  last  words  were  a  consolation  to  him,  and 
he  resolved  to  wait  patiently  until  the  promised 
time  arrived.  Again  the  form  and  features  of 
the  stranger  flashed  vividly  across  his  imagina- 
tion ;  in  person  he  had  the  appearance  of  an 
Englishman,  his  dress  also  was  of  the  English 
fashion,  but  the  nobleness  and  majesty  of  his  de- 
portment, the  dignity  of  his  step,  the  look  of  si- 
lent indignation,  the  proud,  the  almost  con- 
temptuous glance  of  his  eagle-eye,  were  such  as 
he  had  seldom  seen  in  any  man.  Oh,  heaven! 
was  it  possible  that  this  was  the  being  for  whom 
Angela  had  once  felt  and  confessed  affection  ? 
Forbid  it — oh,  forbid  it,  gracious  heaven  ! 

The  soft  voice  of  the  comtesse  now  drew  him 
from  this  train  of  torturing  reflection  ;  she  ap- 
proached him  fondly,  affectionately,  and  that 
very  action  half  dispelled  his  fears. 

"  Anthony,"  she  said,  "  do  not  upbraid  me 
with  want  of  confidence,  when  I  sav  that  I  had 
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never  intended  to  apprise  you  of  my  knowledge 
of  this  stranger,  and  do  not  now,  unless  you  ab- 
solutely require  it ;  if  you  leave  it  to  my  own 
choice,  I  will  conceal  it  as  I  have  hitherto  done ; 
but  if  you  insist  on  being  made  acquainted  with 
the  mystery  of  this  event,  I  will  inform  you." 

"  Angela!"  he  exclaimed,  "  am  I  not  your 
husband  I  am  I  not  bound  to  protect,  to  love, 
and  cherish  you  ?  How  can  I  perform  my  vow 
if  I  am  to  be  treated  with  reserve?  How  can 
I  protect  you  whilst  ignorant  of  your  wrongs  ( 
Can  I  love  you  unless  I  know  your  inmost 
heart  I  or  cherish  you  if  deemed  undeserving 
your  confidence  ?  Gods  !  "  he  continued,  stamp- 
ing on  the  floor  with  desperation,  and  almost 
maddened  with  excruciating  agony  of  soul, 
"  can  I  cherish  in  my  bosom  a  being  who  may 
prove,  eventually,  not  worthy  my  protection  i " 

Angela  cast  on  him  one  gentle  but  reproach 
tul  glance,  and  then  burst  into  tears.  "  Anthony, 
do  you  really  deem  me  not  worthy  your  protec- 
tion ?     Alas!  I   have   no  friend   but  you;  and 
vou,  like  all  others,  discard  me !  " 
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He  flew  to  her,  and  sunk  on  his  knees  at  her 
feet.  "Angela!  Angela!  forgive  my  cruelty. 
Oh,  heaven  !  that  my  heart  should  conceive  the 
base  suspicion — my  lips  give  utterance  to  it !  yet 
I  did  not  think  it — even  whilst  I  spoke  I  did  not 
think  it ;  forgive  me,  I  beseech  you,  Angelina ! 
1  am  a  madman — a  brute — oh,  my  Angela  !  my 
wife  !  my  treasure  !  pardon  and  forget  it !  " 

"  I  do  pardon  you,  dearest  Anthony,"  she 
said,  placing  her  hand  in  his,  "  I  know  it  was 
wrong  in  me  to  trifle  with  your  feelings  ;  but  I 
wished  to  spare,  and  not  to  wound  them." 

"  You  are  an  angel,  and  I  have  been  cruel 
and  unfeeling." 

"  Not  so,  Anthony,  you  are  my  friend,  my 
protector,  my  husband." 

"  I  am,  indeed,  Angela,  and  proud  of  the 
title  which  you  have  bestowed  on  me." 

"  I  will  acquaint  you  with  all  1  know  respect- 
ing this  stranger,"  said  the  comtesse,  "  except 
his  name  ;  Anthony,  I  would  not  trust  your  im- 
petuous temper  with  that ;  you  would  betray  the 
very  thing  we  wish  to  conceal,    our  marriage, 
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which,  you  are  well  aware,  must  for  a  little 
while  be  kept  secret.  This  gentleman  is,  a3 
you  may  have  suspected,  your  own  countryman; 
he  was  introduced  to  me  by  my  brother,  and 
after  a  short  period  of  acquaintance,  professed 
love  for  me." 

"  And  did  you  love  him  ? " 

"  Never." 

"  Is  he  not  the  very  individual  you  at  one  pe- 
riod alluded  to  I " 

"  No.  Refusals  were  of  no  avail,  he  still 
pursued  me  with  his  passion,  ami  when  personal 
visits  were  denied,  letters  were  resorted  to ;  in 
vain  were  they  returned  unopened,  or  answered 
with  contempt :  his  attachment  appeared  to  in- 
crease. By  some  stratagem  he  obtained  my  mi- 
niature, and  in  preference  to  contention  or  cor- 
respondence with  him,  I  allowed  it  to  remain  in 
his  possession,  but  it  was  an  event  which  had 
escaped  my  memory,  until  after  I  became  your 
wife ;  and  then,  Anthony,  fearful  that — from  the 
circumstance  of  your  being  compatriots,  you 
might  become  acquainted  with  each  other,  if  you 
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were  not  so  already,  that  my  unfortunate  minia- 
ture might  come  under  your  observation,  and 
that  you  would  from  that  draw  dreadful  though 
unjust  inferences, — I  sent  to  reclaim  it.  This 
produced  a  visit  from  the  possessor,  begging  to 
retain  my  picture  and  offering  his  own  as  a  sub- 
stitute ;  I  dashed  the  proffered  miniature  to  the 
ground,  your  voice  was  heard  at  that  moment, 
he  rushed  across  the  room,  whilst  I,  in  a  delirium 
of  apprehension  for  the  consequences  of  your 
meeting,  essayed  to  prevent  him ;  but  you  en- 
tered, you  saw  his  conduct,  and  now  you  are 
acquainted  with  its  cause." 

"  And  can  you  forgive  me,  Angela,  for  the 
vile, — the  ungenerous " 

"  Hush  ! — not  a  word  of  what  has  passed : 
promise  never  to  touch  on  this  subject  again,  for 
to  me  it  is  still  excessively  painful.  I  can 
forgive  every  thing  from  you,  Anthony,  my  best, 
my  only  love." 

The  comtesse  now  produced  the  miniature  of 
which  she  had  spoken,  and  fastened  it,  with  her 
own  beautiful  hands,  to  the   hair-chain  which 
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G wynne- Arthur  constantly  wore  round  his  neck, 
bidding  her  youthful  husband  wear  it  ever  next 
Iiis  heart,  for  the  sake  of  his  adored  and  adoring 
bride. 

The  jealous  doubts  and  suspicions  of  the  earl 
being  removed,  the  hours  passed  happily,  and 
in  the  evening  their  felicity  was  augmented  by 
the  arrival  of  Manfrediui. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  earl  again 
returned  to  Paris.  He  had  not,  even  to  his 
most  intimate  associates,  ever  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  count  or  his  sister ;  the  chief  rea- 
son of  which  was,  that  he  had  no  ambition  to  in- 
troduce a  rival  to  the  notice  of  Madame  De 
Lairai,  and  now,  of  course,  he  was  donbly  vigi- 
lant in  that  respect ;  their  names  were  not  intro- 
duced, therefore  he  was  far  from  commencing 
the  subject  of  his  own  accord. 

One  evening  the  earl  joined  a  brilliant  assem- 
bly in  Paris,  which  was  held  at  the  house  of  one 
of  the  most  elegant  votaries  of  fashion.     He  had 
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not  long  been  in  the  room,  ere  a  French 
acquaintance,  the  Marquis  St.  Antonio,  informed 
him  that  they  were  in  expectation  of  being  ho- 
noured with  the  presence  of  a  noble  Englishman, 
to  whom  he  would  introduce  his  lordship,  if  they 
were  not  already  acquainted.  In  a  short  time 
the  expected  guest  arrived ;  all  eyes  were  bent 
upon  him  as  he  entered,  (such,  indeed,  had  been 
the  effect  of  the  earl's  appearance)  and  amongst 
them  Gwynne- Arthur's ;  the  majestic  port,  the 
graceful  and  commanding  air  of  the  Englishman 
filled  him  with  a  strange  emotion,  and  when, 
after  the  salutations  had  passed,  the  English- 
man was  introduced  to  him  as  Sir  Richard  Gor- 
don, though  the  alteration  of  dress  was  consider- 
able, yet  in  him — by  his  hawk's-eye  and  haughty 
brow — the  earl  recognized  the  stranger  whom  he 
had  lately  encountered  at  Angelina's  cottage. 
The  recognition  was  evidently  mutual,  for  the 
introduction  passed,  on  both  sides,  with  constraint 
and  repressed  ire.  The  marquis  was  much  dis- 
appointed on  perceiving  that  ln>  civilities  had 
not  produced  sociality  between  the  gentlemen; 
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for,  immediately  after  the  compliments  had 
passed,  the  earl  joined  one  coterie,  and  the  ba- 
ronet repaired  to  another. 

The  earl  did  not  think  it  necessary  or  prudent 
to  disclose  this  accidental  meeting  to  Angelina, 
for,  as  she  had  desired  the  subject  never  to  be 
renewed,  the  idea  of  their  introduction  would 
undoubtedly  give  her  pain :  his  name,  therefore 
was  not  mentioned.  Chance  again  led  him  into 
the  society  of  Sir  Richard  Gordon,  but,  as  usual, 
the  imperious  brow  of  each  forbade  the  social  ad- 
vances of  the  other. 

Amid  the  luxuriant  and  romantic  scenes 
which  surrounded  the  cottage  of  Angelina,  many 
hours  of  soul-inspiring  happiness  were  spent ; 
but  none  were  so  really  felicitous  as  those  passed 
by  Gwynne- Arthur  in  moonlight  walks  with 
Angela,  listening  to  the  soft  tones  of  her  lute, 
and  to  the  melodious  cadences  of  her  sweet,  se- 
raphic voice,  as  she  chaunted  to  him  their  favo- 
rite Spanish  song, 

u  Tu  no  sabes  lo  qu'es  amor." 
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As  winter  approached,  the  earl  began  to  make 
preparations  for  his  departure.  A  return  to 
England  was  a  circumstance  he  contemplated 
with  pleasure,  but  the  idea  of  revisiting  Gwynne- 
Arthur,  was  accompanied  by  some  emotions  of 
pain. 

"  Angela,"  said  he,  one  day,  "  I  fear  it  will 
be  useless  for  you  to  assume  boy's  habiliments ; 
you  will  be  discovered — inevitably  discovered, 
those  beautiful,  long  tresses  will  betray  you." 

"  They  shall  not,"  said  Angela,  "  for  I  in- 
tend to  cut  them  off." 

"  What !  cut  them  off,  and  spoil  yourself  at 
once  ? " 

"  You  do  not  understand  a  woman's  feelings, 
Anthony,"  replied  the  comtesse,  laughing,  *'  or 
you  would  not  hint  the  possibility  of  a  slight 
alteration  of  dress  having  power  to  make  her 
look  less  lovely :  a  woman's  loveliness  must  never 
be  impaired ;  we  are  formed  to  be  beautiful,  to 
Jove,  and  to  be  loved." 

"  In  the  former  respect,  and  in  the  latter, 
I  must  certainly  acknowledge  that  you  do  ample 
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justice  to  the  purpose  of  your  creation,"  an- 
swered the  earl,  "  to  be  beautiful,  and  to  be 
loved.  But  do  you  seriously  intend  to  divest 
yourself  of 

"  Those  dark,  raven  locks,  which  so  gracefully  flow, 


In  affectionate  wreaths,  o'er  thy  bosom  of  snow  ?" 

"  Seriously:  when  next  you  visit  me  you  shall 
see  the  pretty  page,  whom  you  will  have  to 
accompany  you." 

A  few  days  afterwards,  as  the  earl  was  seated 
alone,  in  the  front  drawing-room,  a  slight, 
elegant  youth,  habited  in  an  Italian  costume, 
entered  from  the  adjoining  apartment ;  for  a 
moment  Gwynne- Arthur  did  not  recognise  the 
countenance,  but  in  the  next  he  discovered 
Angela. 

"  Do  you  not  think  this  dress  a  sufficient 
disguise?"  said  she. 

"  It  must  be  so,"  he  replied,  "  since  even  the 
eye  of  love  could  not  penetrate  it." 

"  Anthony,"  resumed  the  comtesse,  "  Man- 
fredini  has  consented  to  depart  immediately  for 
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England,  with  Zizi  under  his  protection,  to 
await  there  our  arrival ;  when  I  must  devise 
some  method  of  providing  for  the  little  girl's 
future  welfare." 

"  Leave  that  care  to  me,  Angela  :  Zizi  shall 
not  want  a  friend.  But  will  you  be  quite  ready 
to  depart  at  the  expiration  of  three  days  hence  ?" 
"  This  moment,  if  you  wish  it." 
"I  thank  you,  dearest!  I  am  in  haste  to 
reach  Castle- Gwynne,  in  order  to  make  my 
peace  with  my  mother,  and  present  to  her  my 
beloved,  my  beautiful  bride.'' 

A  few  days  after  tins  period,  the  earl  and  his 
retinue  departed  for  England,  Angela  having 
been  introduced  amongst  them  as  a  poor  youth 
whom  the  earl  had  taken  under  his  protection, 
and,  on  account  of  recent  indisposition,  being 
allowed  to  travel  in  bis  lordship's  private  car- 
riage. 

As  it  was  necessary  to  assume  a  name,  as 
well  as  a  garb,  and  Valentine  being  the  first 
which  occurred  to  the  imagination  of  Gwynne- 
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Arthur,    it  was  thus  that  the  young  page  was 
denominated. 

The  business  which  led  the  earl,  Angela, 
and  Mr.  Jenkins  to  town,  immediately  on  their 
arrival  in  England,  was  to  ascertain  whether  the 
count  and  Zizi  had  yet  arrived,  having  parted 
from  them  in  Paris.  Mr.  Jenkins,  it  may  be 
remembered  by  the  reader,  was  dispatched  from 
the  inn,  on  this  commission,  and  returned  with 
the  satisfactory  intelligence,  that  they  had 
arrived  at  Blake's  on  the  preceding  evening. 

Was  it  not  natural  that  the  earl  should  endure 
a  momentary  pang  of  self-reproach,  as  his  eye 
glanced  over  the  white  walls  of  Captain  Glen- 
dower's  former  habitation,  on  the  evening  of 
his  return  to  Cwm  Gwynne  ?  Was  it  not 
natural  that  be  should  feel  astonished,  chagrined, 
and  dissatisfied,  on  finding  that  Sir  Richard 
Gordon  was  at  that  period,  the  guest  of  his 
mother — a  visitant  in  his  own  castle  I  Was  it  not 
also  natural  that  he  shouldbe  surprised,  apprehen- 
sive, and  indignant,  atthe  insinuation  thrown  out 
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by  the  baronet,  respecting  the  apparition  which  he 
had  encountered  in  the  village  I  and  suspicious, 
on  being  asked  by  him  for  the  loan  of  his  page  I 
Oh,  perfectly:  Gwynne-Arthur  was  alive  to 
every  feeling  which  his  peculiar  situation  was 
likely  to  inspire,  and  felt  them  all,  in  their  most 
acute  and  impressive  influence.  Amazed  and 
alarmed  at  the  circumstance  of  the  countess 
borrowing  Angela's  lute,  and  Sir  Richard's 
performance  on  it,  with  the  favorite  song  he  had 
so  often,  and  so  devotedly  listened  to  w7ith 
Angela,  he  deemed  the  castle  an  unsafe  abode 
for  her,  until  he  should  disclose  his  irrevocable 
engagement  to  his  mother ;  perplexed  and 
harrassed,  he  knew  not  what  to  do,  but  in  this 
dilemma  he  remembered  his  rencontre  with 
Morgan  Hughes  at  the  inn,  and  the  frank  and 
hospitable  invitation  which  he  had  given  him  to 
visit  his  humble  residence,  "  In  such  a  place 
as  that,"  thought  he,  "  Angela  will  escape 
observation  :  they  will  be  kind  and  attentive  to 
her,  they  will  not  pry  into  secrets,  they  will  not 
suspect,    they  will  know  nothing  beyond  what  is 
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actually  communicated  to  them  by  words ;  he 
does  not  recognise  me  as  Lord  Gwynne- 
Arthur  :     I  will  go  to  him." 

The  reader  knows  the  result  of  this  determi- 
nation ;  let  him  also  imagine  the  feelings  of  the 
earl  on  recognizing  the  voice  of  Mabel  Glen- 
dower,  in  the  habitation  of  Priscy,  on  the  morn- 
ing when  he  returned  from  the  cottage    of  Mor- 
gan Hughes;  who  had  previously  brought  her  to 
his  remembrance  by  calling  his  own  child  by  her 
name,  and  recounting  to  him  the  philanthropic 
actions  of  her  inestimable  parent,  Captain  Glen- 
dower.  Her  simple  expression, — "  the  deceitful 
smile  of  pretended  affection  is  sometimes  used, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  happiness   of 
that  being  whom  they  might,  in  pity,  have  ab- 
stained from  injuring!  "  harrowed  his  very  soul. 
Mabel,  then,  had  loved  him, — did  still  love  him, 
perhaps ;  had   allowed   her  heart  to  rely  on  his 
protestations,  and  had  experienced  the  deceit  of 
them;    how    anguishing — how   self-reproachmg 
was  this  reflection  !     But  again  the  thought  of 
Angela  obtruded,  and  he  felt  that,  however  un- 
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pardonable  his  conduct  had  been  towards  Mabel, 
to  remain  longer  in  her  vicinity,  would  be  injus- 
tice to  her  he  had  chosen  for  his  wife. 

His  resolution  of  placing  Angelina  at  the  cot- 
tage of  Morgan  Hughes  was  changed,  for  he 
feared  that,  during  the  frequent  visits  of  Mabel 
to  the  villagers,  they  might  meet  each  other; 
he,  therefore,  determined  that  she  should,  for 
a  little  while,  at  least,  continue  her  residence  at 
the  castle.  He  could  now  interpret  the  meaning 
of  Sir  Richard's  allusions  to  an  apparition — that 
apparition  must  have  been  Mabel ;  but  how  had 
they  become  acquainted  I  how  could  the  baro- 
net know  that  himself  and  Mabel  had  been 
intimate,  bad  once  been  lovers  ?  here  again  he 
was  involved  in  harassing  doubts ;  but  on  return- 
ing to  the  castle  he  was  agreeably  surprised  by 
learning  that  Sir  Richard  Gordon  had  departed, 
and  that  the  countess  was  on  the  point  of  com- 
mencing a  short  tour  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  circumstance  of  Mr.  Jenkins  being  gone 
to  visit  relations  in  Carmarthenshire,  was  merely 
a  feint,  to  avoid  being  pressed  into  the  society 
1 
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)ciety  of  the  countess,  for  it  was  his  intention, 

n   compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  earl,  still 

'o  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  castle,  to  attend 

'o  the  convenience  and  comforts  of  Angelina; 

md,  having  thus  accounted  for  the  apparently 

nexplicable   conduct    of    Gwynne- Arthur,    we 

eg  leave  to  accompany  him,  and  the  countess's 

artv,   in  their  little  excursion. 


END    OF    VOL.    II. 
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NOTES 
TO    THE     SECOND     VOLUME. 


P.  63.  1.  l. 

The  lyre  and  laurels  have  been  given,* 

I  must  here  observe  that  this  scene,  and  indeed 
the  whole  of  ambition,  was  written  long  before 
the  death  of  that  lamented  nobleman  ;  as  will  also 
be  perceived  by  the  following  expression  contained 
in  the  first  volume,  p.  193,  "a  noble  poet  of  the 
present  day." 

P.  156.  1.  5.b 

"  And  because  the  name  of  this  country  is 
changed,  or  rather  mistaken,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
England,  and  not  by  them  called  Cambry,  but 
Wales,  I  think  it  necessary  to  declare  the  occasion 
thereof:  which  is,  that  whereas  the  Saxons,  or 
people  of  Germany,  were  the  first   that,  after  the 
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Romans,  inhabited  and  ruled  the  greatest  part  of  the 
isle,  and  drove  back  the  Britons  to  that  corner 
which  according  to  the  manner  of  their  country  they 
called  Wales,  and  the  people  Welchmen,  and  the 
tongue  Welch ;  that  is  to  say,  Strange,  or  not  of 
them  understood.     For  at  this  time  the  inhabitants 
of  the   low   countries  call  their  next  neighbours' 
language  of  Henegaw,  or  others  that  speak  French, 
Walsh,  as  a  language  to  them  unknown.    Likewise 
the  inhabitants   of  Tyroll,    and   other  the  higher 
countries  of  Germany,   do  name  the  Italian,  their 
next   neighbour,    a  Welchman,    and   his   language 
Welch.     And  this  is  an  evident  proof  that  they 
who   harped   upon   a  Queen  Gwalaes,   and   of  a 
Prince  Wala,  (of  whom  neither  British,   Latin,  nor 
English,  maketh  mention)  were  foully  deceived ;  and 
so  likewise  was  a  great  historiographer  of  late  days, 
which  saith  that  it  was  called  Wallia,  quasi  Italia, 
because  the  rest  of  the  Romans,  which  remained  in 
the  isle,  were  driven  thither." 

Description  of  Wales,  by  Sir  John  Price. 
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